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PREFACE 


THE aim with which these notes have been written 
is to assist students of syntax by directing their 
attention to the most important constructions in the 
Greek and Latin languages, and to indicate the correct 
method of discussing grammatical difficulties in critical 
sentences. Accordingly the method which should be 
followed has been explained in the Introduction, and 
throughout an attempt has been made not merely ‘to 
classify constructions, but also to show the process of 
their development. It is my hope that the work may 
prove useful in the higher forms of schools, and to 
candidates for University and public examinations. 
As far as possible the treatment of Greek and Latin 
constructions has been made parallel. Only a limited 
number of illustrations of each construction has been 
given; but there will be found a large collection of 
illustrative passages arranged promiscuously at the 
end of the book, which will, I hope, be found useful 
for practice in application of what has been learnt, 
both in class-work and by the private student. The 
illustrative passages quoted have been taken by pre- 
ference from poetical authors, on the ground that they 
are more easily remembered; but it has been my 
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object to point out the divergence of poetical from 
prose uses. 

The work is based for Greek primarily on Monro’s 
Homeric Grammar and Goodwin’s Greek Moods and 
Tenses; for Latin, on Roby’s Latin Grammar and the 
Latin Grammar of Gildersleeve and Lodge, though use 
has been made of other grammars and grammatical 
notes in various editions of texts and in the Classical 
Review. My obligations to these authorities are fre- 
quently acknowledged, and are everywhere apparent. 
Where I have ventured to differ from them, I have 
done so with diffidence, and, I trust, without lapsing 
into grave errors. My chief object is to show that 
there are ,unvarying principles which underlie all 
grammatical variations, and to arouse a real interest 
in grammar by tracing out these principles, If I 
have any success in this, I trust it may atone for 
my mistakes and omissions. 


G. BG. 
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NOTES ON 


GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX 


INTRODUCTION 


THE object with which these Notes have been written is to 
bring prominently forward the most marked constructions in 
the Greek and Latin languages, and to suggest the right 
method of discussing and commenting on such constructions, 
as they are found in the various passages which are usually 
set in examinations. Accordingly they assume a knowledge 
of the elementary syntax, and it has been considered 
unnecessary to mention, or, at any rate, to treat at all fully 
in them, many of the ordinary rules of both languages. 
And it is scarcely necessary to say that for purposes of 
reference, and exhaustive treatment of the questions 
involved, they cannot take the place of works such as 
Monro’s Homeric Grammar, Goodwin’s Greek Moods and 
Tenses, and Roby’s Latin Grammar, or any other similar 
works of first-class authority. They may, however, it is 
hoped, give in brief a tolerably exact account of the 
conclusions arrived at in these and other such works, and 
will be of some use if any of those who use them are 
thereby led to refer to these more complete investigations 
of the subject, and there to study the processes by which 
the conclusions are reached, and the data on which they 


depend. 
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In the use made above of the term “the most marked 
constructions in the Greek and Latin languages,” it is by no 
means implied that these Notes are confined to the discussion 
of idiomatic peculiarities, or irregularities occurring in both 
languages or either. The term is to be understood to imply 
those constructions whose use is most important, and to 
understand which is indispensable, as, for example, those of 
case and mood. At the same time special care is taken to 
indicate variations from the normal form of any construction, 
and their especial force. Variations, be it observed, is a 
better term than irregularities, though the latter has been 
used above. For there cannot in language really be anything 
contrary to rule, that is, if the language is that of an 
educated and intelligent speaker; though there may be 
variations from rules of limited application, which are to 
be referred to the working of some law of speech or thought 
which overrides the rule particularly appropriate to the case 
in question. This point naturally leads to the consideration 
of the right method of explanation which should be given 
in dealing with the various constructions which are usually 
set in examinations. In many cases these constructions are 
variations from the normal use, and it is the habit of the 
beginner in his comments on them to treat them as 
irregularities, and to make a start by remarking “ This ought 
to be so-and-so.” There can be no worse mistake. In such 
cases, or nearly all of them, if “this were so-and-so” the 
exact effect intended by the writer would not be attained. 
What really needs exposition is precisely the gain of 
meaning, the different shade expressed by the unusual turn 
of expression. In others the variation must be explained 
as being due to a principle of more general application than 
the particular rule involved, as, for example, the general 
tendency of these languages for words that are closely 
connected with each other to agree in number, case, and 
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gender shows itself in the various forms of attraction, by 
which words are aasimilated in one or other of these respects, 
although they are not strictly speaking in agreement, or 
under the same construction. 

A similar mistake to the one which we have just men- 
tioned is that which leads beginners always to look for 
some irregularity, some abnormal construction, in the passages 
with which they have to deal. They have to learn that 
this is by no means what they ought to try to discover. 
These passages are given to them to test their knowledge 
of the syntax of the languages, and they can show this 
knowledge best by a clear exposition of the ordinary rules 
of construction, and their exact force. In fact, to give a 
piece of practical advice in such passages, their attention 
should be directed primarily to uses of cases, tenses, and 
moods; if there are none which call for notice, then to 
such points as the uses of the negative particles, of pre- 
positions, of the article or particles like av and «év in Greek, 
or of the different forms of attraction, etc. They must 
remember also that the faculty of seizing on the right points 
for consideration is above all tested by such questions. It is 
not every point in every passage that requires consideration. 
A certain point may be passed over in one passage, while it 
needs discussion in another, where it takes the most im- 
portant place; and nothing so clearly shows a lack of 
thorough comprehension of the subject as the treatment of 
what is commonplace, combined with the neglect of an 
unusual and noteworthy construction. An example may be 
given from the following line : 


Heu, terra ignota canibus date praeda Latinis. 
Here, in the writer’s experience, the locative ablative of 


place, terra, and the ordinary dative, canibus, have been 
carefully explained, and the striking and comparatively 
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infrequent vocative use of date has been utterly overlooked. 
To repeat, the necessary thing is to distinguish some con- 
struction or constructions, and, if they are regular, to 
explain their exact use and meaning; if they vary from 
common use, to account for the variation, and bring out its 
force. 

Next we must consider in what such a full explanation 
consists. The first essential is that it should be absolutely 
adequate to the particular passage under discussion ; that is, 
that the explanation should agree with what is adopted as 
the correct translation of the passage. This may appear to 
be superfluous advice; but a brief experience in teaching 
soon shows that an excellent translation may be accompanied 
by, and based upon, a totally erroneous conception of the 
main points and difficulties involved in a sentence. No 
doubt a correct translation does imply an unconscious 
mastery of the difficulty; but the exact quality which is 
tested by this kind of work is the power of expressing 
consciously and. completely what precisely constitutes such 
a difficulty. 

Secondly, the explanation must be logical; that is, the 
explanation given of the exact force of any construction as 
existing in a particular passage must be deduced by regular 
steps from what is assumed to be the general force of that 
construction ; and, if necessary, this general force must be 
shown to be capable of being derived from what is recog- 
nized as the original force of the construction in question. 
For example: an ablative of the agent in Latin, when used 
without a preposition, must not be confused with an ablative 
of the instrument, but it must be shown that the use with a 
preposition implies an earlier use without a preposition ; and 
the connection of such an ablative with the original meaning 
of the ablative case must be traced. It may be observed 
here that the use of the term “ original meaning” of a case 
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tense, mood, or any form or construction does not signify 
that the originators of the language determined consciously 
on this meaning, and divided the various meanings among 
the different cases, tenses, moods, etc., intentionally. On 
the contrary, they no doubt were quite unaware of this 
original meaning, and indeed could not have understood 
such a term. But scientific study of language shows that 
unconsciously such an original meaning is contained in all 
forms, though it is unsafe to be too dogmatic in deciding 
what that meaning was. Still, if in many cases certainty is 
not possible, the reason of that is simply that we have not 
enough data to work upon. If the earliest speakers of the 
Indo-Germanic tongues had left a literature, all or most of 
that uncertainty would have been removed. 

Thirdly, a good explanation of any point should be sup- 
ported by a comparison of Greek and Latin uses, whereever 
that is possible. It is to emphasize the necessity of this 
treatment, and to facilitate its use, that in these Notes 
Greek and Latin constructions have been classified together 
in most cases, and contrasted in others. There are many 
constructions of which the explanation can be improved, 
and made more lively and vigorous, by a reference to 
English, or other modern languages. Indeed, the perfect 
explanation and treatment of difficult grammar points 
requires a perfect knowledge of at least all the languages of 
our family of human speech; but such perfection is un- 
attainable to mere mortals. However, it follows that any 
knowledge of, or comparison with, other languages like 
Sanskrit, German, Welsh, etc., is often of great use. 

Fourthly, the explanation given should always be sup- 
ported by the quotation of one or more parallel passages. 
This is a requirement that ought invariably to be insisted 
on, and therefore the student should take care to make 
himself thoroughly acquainted with a large number of 
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passages illustrative of as many various constructions as 
possible. The reasons why this accessory should be 
demanded are of various kinds. Im the first place, the 
power to quote shows familiarity with the authors. Again, 
it proves that the rules have not merely been studied in the 
abstract, but that their working has been noticed in these 
specimens, as we may call them, of the grammatical science. 
Thirdly, because a novel explanation is worthless without 
such support—and a novel explanation, even if it cannot be 
accepted, may show more ingenuity and real knowledge of 
the subject than a mere reproduction of the orthodox view, 
and therefore be worth far more—for however good it is 
in theory, it must be proved applicable to more than one 
passage before it can win approval. Above all, because 
it is only the correct choice of an exactly similar passage 
which proves the complete apprehension of the difficulty. 
Just as a bad explanation may accompany a good translation, 
so an inappropriate illustration is too often attached to a fairly 
satisfactory explanation. In fact, it is the production of the 
parallel precedent that settles the law of the question at issue. 

These are the essentials of a good explanation of gram- 
matical difficulties. We may add that the explanation 
should not depend on the use of set terms, hypallages, 
oxymorons, datives of reference, prospective subjunctives, 
et hoc genus omne; rather such terms should be entirely 
avoided, and the use should be explained in simple, ordinary 
words, which should plainly and carefully state what it does 
signify. There is, of course, a use for such terms. They 
are useful labels under which to classify constructions, and 
convenient abbreviations which are of service in answering 
questions viva voce, and in making notes on passages as they 
are read; but they are often a cloak to ignorance, being used 
without a true idea of their meaning. The explanation of 
their meaning is also precisely the explanation which is 
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required by the constructions they designate. A further 
argument against their use is that this classification, which 
assumes to be exhaustive, into so many definite uses results 
in a wooden and lifeless method of explanation. One of 
the worst faults in translation is invariably to use the same 
word to translate a given Greek or Latin word. In different 
languages no two words, except the simplest terms, have 
precisely the same shade of meaning; and it is only by 
using different renderings in different passages that the 
exact meaning of a word can be reproduced on all occasions. 
Similarly, the force of a particular construction varies 
slightly according to its surroundings. In each passage this 
varying force can be explained in ordinary terms, whereas 
the use of a fixed designation would disregard the alteration 
of meaning. In fact, a system of set terms tends to be, as 
it were, a bed of Procrustes for constructions. Something 
needs to be added to or subtracted from their meaning in 
the places where they are found to make them fit the 
designation assigned to them. They may also lead to the 
false impression that in other languages distinctions were 
made, because we make them ourselves ; in fact, that Greek 
and Latin speakers and writers consciously followed a 
method of classification of uses which we can trace with our 
wider knowledge, which, as Monro points out (H. G. § 147), 
is to suppose that the distinctions of thought preceded the 
language by which they are expressed. 

Finally, classification can never be complete, for a language 
is a living thing; even in these dead languages, as they are 
called, new discoveries of lost works might widen, or even 
overthrow many theories. Let us avoid the mistake of the 
grammarian in Browning, who thought 

“He settled Hoti’s business—let it be !— 
Properly based own— 


Gave us the doctrine of the enclitic De 
Dead from the waist down.” 
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This is the effect which is inevitably given by an over- 
rigid division and subdivision under mutually exclusive 
heads. 

Of course, a system of classification must be, and has 
been followed in these Notes; but it is pointed out here, as 
it is in other places afterwards, that it is undesirable and 
impossible to insist on many explanations and classifications 
being regarded as certain and final. 

We may conclude by recapitulating the essentials of 
a good explanation; they are :— 


(i.) An exact translation ; 
(ii.) An explanation which corresponds to the translation ; 


(iii.) A logical connection between the particular and 
general use of the construction in question ; 


(iv.) Where possible, a comparison between Greek and 
‘Latin, and, it may be, other languages ; 


(v.) The quotation of a passage which is really parallel 


THE CASES 


Sxction 1. In order to obtain a thorough grasp of the 
uses of the cases in Greek and Latin, it is necessary to 
understand what was the number and uses of the cases in 
the Aryan or Indo-Germanic language, from which both 
Latin and Greek are derived, or perhaps we ought to say, 
of which they are collateral developments. The cases in 
Aryan, Greek, and Latin can be exhibited in a tabular 
form, the Aryan cases being placed in the centre column, 
the Greek in the left-hand, and the Latin in the right-hand 
column. The brackets signify the manner in which two or 
more Aryan cases are included in the uses of a single case in 
Greek or Latin. 


2. Greek. Aryan. Latin. 
Nominative Nominative Nominative 
Vocative Vocative Vocative 
Accusative Accusative Accusative 

on Genitive Genitive 
Genitive { Ablative Ablative 
Dative Dative 
Dative Locative ; 
| Instrumental \ Ablative 


3. It will be well now to consider briefly the names of 
the cases and their meaning, and at the same time to show 
to what extent the name expresses, or falls short of expressing, 
the general use of each case. 


4, The Nominative Case. The name nominative — 
dvopactiK mroous—tmeans the case of naming, z.¢. the case 
which names the subject of the sentence. With this 
explanation, the name is fairly adequate. . 
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5. The Vocative Case. The name vocative—KxAnrixj— 
of course signifies the case of summoning; 7.e. its use is to 
eall the attention of the person addressed. The name is 
therefore fully satisfactory, as there is no other use of the 
case. It is to be observed that most nouns possess no 
vocative case as distinct from the nominative, so that in the 
majority of nouns the nominative is used also as the vocative. 


6. The Accusative Case. This name—airiatixy — 
so Varro (L. L. viii. 66) calls it ‘casum accusandi,’ expresses 
the person or thing accused; this name is obviously quite 
inadequate to the uses of the case. Perhaps the best 
general name would be the Limitative Case; for, as we shall 
find, the use of this case is invariably to limit the application 
of some verb, adjective, or substantive (rarely). 


7. The Genitive Case. This name does not correspond 
with the Greek name yevixy. The name Genitive, or case 
of origin, only covers a very small part of the uses of the 
case. The name yevixy, t.e. generic, which gives the genus, 
is a much better name; for the use of the case is nearly 
always to classify a substantive as belonging to, or part of, 
something élse. This will be more fully explained later on. 


8. The Ablative Case. As Greek has no separate case 
corresponding to the Ablative, there is no corresponding 
term in Greek. The name expresses the case of separation, 
that from which something is removed. As applying to 
the true Ablative,—not the Latin Ablative—the name is 
satisfactory enough. 


9. The Dative Case. This name—dor:x7—expresses that 
to which giving takes place. The name is too narrow; the 
use of the case is really to express the indirect object of an 
action ; of verbs requiring such an indirect object, verbs of 
giving ‘constitute only a small fraction. 


10. The Locative Case. This name, unlike the others, 
is of recent origin. It expresses sufficiently well the use of 
the case, which is to signify the point of time or place at 
which an action takes place. 


11. The /nstrumental Case. This, another newly-named 
case, signifies that with which an action is performed. The 
name strictly only applies to the instrument proper, but it 
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also covers the manner, cause, circumstances, etc., of the 
performance of an action. Another name also used for this 
case is the Sociative Case, or case of Accompaniment. It 
is preferable as being a wider term, but it does not so well 
mark what was probably the original use of the case, from 
which the other developments arose. 

Notr.—The older names of the cases are found in the 
early Greek and Latin grammarians; the two more recent 
names have been adopted into use generally by modern 
grammarians. 


USES OF THE CASES 


12. I purpose to review the uses of the cases in Latin 
and Greek as far as possible together, not separating the two 
languages from each other, but so arranging the different 
heads that illustrations may be given from both languages. 
Where either language possesses a case-idiom peculiar to 
itself, it will be treated and explained separately. I shall 
classify the uses of the cases under the heads of the Aryan 
cases, as in every instance the true method of explanation 
of any particular idiom is to trace its connection to the 
general meaning of the original Aryan case, to which the 
case in Greek or Latin corresponds, and not arbitrarily to 
distinguish the uses of any case in Greek or Latin by terms 
which cannot be properly applied to that case; e.g. the term 
dative of manner is no explanation. Manner cannot be 
expressed by the true dative case. The correct explanation 
is that the use is instrumental, but the instrumental case in 
Greek has coalesced in form with the dative. This method 
of explanation has the advantage of demanding fewer set 
terms, while at the same time it requires a logical connection 
to be made between the particular use in question, and the 
fundamental meaning of the case involved. Such an 
explanation is the better the simpler the words used in it 
are. 


THE NOMINATIVE CASE 


13, The regular use of the nominative as subject hardly 
ealls for illustration, and we may say the same of its use as 
vocative. In Greek the nominative is occasionally found 
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without any predicate. The explanation of this is that it 
stands in apposition to the logical subject, though not to the 
grammatical subject of the sentence ; e.g.:— 


rdow; & ev ddAjAoww wpoOivero, 
oi pev OéAovres ekBadrciv eSpas Kpovov 
ee ene re ot 6¢ Tovpradu 
omevoovres, x.7.A. (Aesch. P. V. 200.) 
‘And strife was stirred up between them, some desiring 
to cast Kronos from his seat .. .; but the others 
pressing for the opposite end,’ etc. 


Here ordous is the grammatical, but of Oeot the logical 
subject; for ordow év GAAjAoW adpolivero=aTdcw ev 
aAAnAots ot Gert wpdOvvov. 

Similarly— 

‘Yn’ dpudorépwv éeroAepuetro, "A@nvaion pev meperdeovtes .. 
TleAorovvyjcwor 5é, «.7.A. (Thue. iv. 23.) 

‘War was waged by both sides, the Athenians sailing 

rdund . . . but the Peloponnesians,’ etc. 

Here ix’ dudorépwv éroAenetro = dudsrepor érohépouv. 

Atadcydopevos atre, é0€€ por. (Plat. Apol. 21 c.) 
‘As I talked to him, I thought.’ 
Here cd0€é pou = evdpura, 


Generally it may be said that whenever the nominative 
stands without a verb, the form of the sentence has under- 
gone a change, so that the nominative, originally intended 
by the writer to be subject, or in apposition to or agreement 
with the subject, is left without a construction. 


14. In Latin the most noticeable nominative use is that 
in which this case is retained instead of the accusative, 
when it is the subject of an infinitive in oratio obliqua. 
This only occurs when the subject of the infinitive verb is 
also the subject of the verb of saying. This use is most 
likely an imitation of the Greek construction ; e.g. :— 


Uxor invicti Iovis esse nescis. (Hor. Od. iii. 27. 73.) 


‘Thou knowest not that thou art the consort of un 
conquered Jove.’ 
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So in Greek :— 
Ov €hn adros GXX’ exeivoy atparnyev. (Thue. iv. 28.) 


‘He said that not-he himself (Kleon) but he (Nikias) was 
general.’ 


THE VOCATIVE CASE 


15. In most nouns the forms of the nominative and 
vocative cases are identical. The shorter vocative form is 
found in Greek in masculine -a nouns, -o nouns, -i nouns, 
and certain nouns with consonant stems; in Latin only in 
-o nouns. But even in the case of such nouns, the 
nominative is occasionally used as vocative in Greek; 
as @.g.:— 

70. piros, eiré, 7D rods OAL. 
Oi Opaxes ire Sedpo. 
‘Come here, Thracians.’ 


Ave, mi Gai, meus asellus tucundissimus. 
‘How do you do, Gaius, my most delightful donkey.’ — 


16. There is in both Greek and in Latin a noticeable use, 
most frequently found in Virgil, by which the vocative is 
made to stand in apposition to the subject of the verb, when 
a nominative would be regular. A vocative usually precedes, 
and the irregular vocative may be said to be attracted to 
it; ¢.g.:— 

‘ Quibus, Hector, ab oris 

Expectate venis? (Verg. Aen. ii. 282.) 

‘From what shores, Hector, comest thou, long looked 

for?’ 

Tune hinc spoliis indute meorum 

Eripiare mihi? (Ibid, xii. 947.) 

‘Shalt thou, arrayed in the spoils of my loved ones, be 

torn from my hands?’ 

"OXABre, KG@pe, yévouo. (Theocr. xvii. 66.) 

‘Mayst thou be happy, boy.’ 

°Q pirrar’ wot word per Butav e€ éxGiorov perarinrwy, 

(Arist. Av. 626.) 

*O thou who from my deadliest foe changest to be far my 

dearest friend of all old men.’ 
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THE ACCUSATIVE CASE 


17. As it has been remarked, the name accusative is very 
inadequate to express the force and usage of this case. Its 
function is to limit the application of some word, usually a 
verb, to a certain definite area or object. Thus it is most 
commonly used with transitive verbs, to limit their action 
to the object which they affect. It is also used with verbs 
of motion, limiting their action by giving the end of it; 
and generally with all verbs, substantives, or adjectives, the 
application of which needs to be confined in extent to some 
definite space. Thus the accusative naturally expresses 
extension in space, and duration of time. A_ similar 
accusative, usually a neuter adjective or pronoun, limits the 
action of the verb within itself, and is accordingly known as 
the internal accusative, in opposition to the external 
accusative, 7.e. the ordinary accusative of the object, 
which limits the action of the verb to some object outside 
itself. eg. in ‘I strike a blow,’ ‘a blow’ is an internal 
accusative; in ‘I strike my enemy,’ ‘my enemy’ is an 
external accusative. ; 


18. All these uses of the accusative were probably found 
in the Indo-European language, and they are common to 
both Greek and Latin, though the Latin usages, in prose at 
least, are more restricted than the Greek. They may be 
considered under three main heads: I. The accusative of 
the direct object ; Il. The accusative of the end of motion; 
III. The accusative of extent. 


19, I. The Accusative of the Direct Object. The 
direct object of a transitive verb is put in the accusative 
case ; 2.e. the use of this case shows that the action of the 
verb is limited to the person or thing mentioned. It is 
unnecessary to give examples of this ordinary use, but the 
following variations must be observed :— 


(a) A verb, not properly speaking transitive, may yet 
take an object by a stretch of its meaning, or by the 
same means may take an object in a sense which is nok 
its natural meaning; e.g. :-— 
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Tods evavtious éxrerAnypéevos. (Thue. iii. 82.) 
Lit., ‘ panic-stricken,’ and so = ¢oBovtpevos, ‘ fearing.’ 
Tpixas drdpyew, (Od. iii. 445.) 
Lit., ‘to begin with,’ so to offer as a sacrifice, as the 
hairs of a victim were first plucked. 
Legitimumque sonum digitis callemus et aure. 
: (Hor. A. P. 274.) 
Lit., ‘we have a hard skin,’ ¢.e. ‘are practised to,’ and 
so ‘know the right sound by finger and ear.’ 
lura fidemque supplicis erubuit. (Verg. A. 2. 541.) 
Lit., ‘blushed at,’ and so, ‘reverenced.’ 


20. (8) A verb which already has a direct object, 
forming with it a single verbal expression, may have a 
second direct object. This is a rare use, poetical in Greek, 
and in Latin chiefly found with the phrase animum 
RRMEEEOS Ne Br a Bi ded Mbyeron Chapa 

(Soph. £7. 556.) 

‘Hadst thou always thus begun thy speeches to me.’ 

(Adyous eEjpxes = tpoonvias, addressed.) 
Animum advertit Gracchus in contione Pisonem stantem. 
(Cic. Tusc. iii. 20.) 
‘Gracchus observed Piso standing in the assembly.’ 
(animum advertit = conspexit.) 


21. (y) Certain verbs in both Greek and Latin of teaching, 
asking, and concealing, and in Greek also of depriving, 
take a double accusative, one of the person, the other of 
the thing; both are external accusatives; eg. :— 

Od rotr’ épwrd oe. (Ar. Nub. 641.) 

‘I’m not asking you that.’ 

"Hee kai ta rdrrov xpypal’ ypas drorrepirwv. 

(Isaeus 73. 46.) 

‘He has come to rob us of our grandfather’s property too.’ 

Nec te celavi sermonem T. Ampii. (Cic. Fam. ii. 16.) 

‘T did not hide from you the speech of T. Ampius.’ 

Tribunus me primum sententiam rogavit. (Cic. Q. Fr. ii. 1.) 

‘The tribune asked me my opinion first.’ 
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The accusative of the thing remains when the verb is 
passive ; €.g. :— 

ASdoxw Kat Si8doKopat Aéyous. (Eur. Andr. 739.) 

‘TI teach and am taught words.’ 


Latinae legiones longa societate militiam Romanam 
edoctae. (Liv. vi. 32.) 

‘The Latin legions had been taught Roman discipline by 
their long association.’ 


22. (8) The so-called accusative of the whole and part, 
which is found in Greek, is a conjunction of an object 
accusative of the person, with a limiting accusative of 
extent; e.g. :— 


Tpa@as S¢ tpdpos aivds br7jAvOe yvia Exacrov. 
(Hom. J. vii. 215.) 
‘Terrible trembling seized each of the Trojans in his limbs. 


23. (€) In Greek the accusative is found frequently with 
middle and passive verbs, and in Latin with passive verbs. 
The accusative is that of a direct object, but there is an 
important distinction to be made. The accusative with the 
middle verb is éxactly similar to the object accusative ; but 
the accusative with the passive verb is not properly speaking 
an object to the passive verb, but would be the direct object 
to the active verb if the sentence were expressed in the 
active voice, while the subject of the passive verb would be 
an indirect object in the active form of expression, and 
would be put in the dative, or with a prepositional phrase. 
In Greek the distinction is usually evident, as the middle 
and passive have to a large extent different forms; but in 
Latin the middle has disappeared, or perhaps it would be 
more correct to say that middle and passive have not been 
distinguished by different forms. Strictly speaking, all 
deponent verbs are middle verbs. 


Accusative with Middle Verbs. 
Tlapackevdfer Oar dda és tas yepipas, (Hat. vii. 25.) 
‘To prepare cables for the bridges,’ 
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Jnutile ferrum cingitur. (Verg. Aen. ii. 511.) 
‘He girds on his_useless steel.’ 


Viridesque manu siccata capillos. (Ov. Met. v. 575.) 
‘Drying her green hair with her hand.’ 


Accusative with Passive Verbs. 

*Excrerpappévos tHv apy. 
‘Entrusted with the government.’ 

Active: éritpérew twit apxjv. 
AéAros eyyeypappeévn EvvOjpara. (Soph. Tr. 157.) 
‘A tablet inscribed with tokens.’ 

Active: éyypddew SeAty EvvOjpara, 
Flores inscripti nomina regum. (Verg. Ecl. iii. 106.) 
‘Flowers inscribed with names of kings.’ 

Active: floribus inscribere nomina. 


24. (¢) An object accusative is found occasionally with 
adjectives and substantives derived from verbs, instead of 
the more usual genitive ; e.g. -— 

Il6Aepos dopa répipos. (Aesch. P. V. 904.) 

‘War providing things for which there is no provision.’ 

Quid tibi hane digito tactio est ? (Plaut. Poen. v. 5. 29.) 

‘What means your touching her with your finger?’ 


25. (7) An object accusative is found in exclamations, 
It is the object of some verb understood, which, however, is 
not distinctly conceived. In Greek it is only found in oaths, 
and in the use of the infinitive with the article, which might 
be a nominative; e.g. :— 

Ni rdv Alia, 

‘By Zeus.’ 

Tis pwpias’ 7d Ava vopifew dvra rnAcKkovrovi. (Ar. Nub.819.) 

‘What madness! to believe in Zeus at your age! 

Me caecum, qui haec non ante viderim! (Cic. Ad Att. x.10.) 

‘Blind that I was, not to have seen this before ! 


O miseras hominum mentes, O pectora caeca/ (Lucr. ii. 14.) 
‘Ah the unhappy minds of men, ah their blind hearts!’ 
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26. II. The Accusative of the End of Motion. This 
accusative limits the action of a verb by marking the end to 
which it reaches. In Greek it is only in poetry that it is 
found without a preposition; in Latin only regularly so in 
the names of towns and small islands, and in domum, foras, 
and rus. But it must be remembered that the preposition 
merely makes the expression more exact. It is the use of 
the accusative case that marks the limiting of the verbal 
action ; @.g. :— 

*Erel yap 7AOov watpds dpxaiov tadov. (Soph. El. 793.) 

‘When I came to my father’s ancient tomb.’ 

Tua me imago haec limina tendere adegit. 

(Verg. Aen. vi. 696.) 

‘The vision of thee forced me to journey to these portals.’ 


Galli domos abierunt. (Liv. xlv. 34.) 
‘The Gauls went home.’ 


27. In Latin the accusative of a verbal noun—the so-called 
supine in ;um—expresses action as the end of motion; so 
do the words injitias, denial, exsequias, funeral rites, 
suppetias, assistance, mostly with tre; and venwm, sale, and 
pessum, ruin, with tre and dare ; e.g. :— 

Exclusi eos, quos tu ad me salutatum miseras. (Cic. Cat. i. 4.) 

‘IT refused to admit the visitors, whom you had sent to 

call on me.’ 


Horum alterum neque nego neque infitias eo. (Liv. vi. 20.) 
‘The second of these points I neither contradict nor deny.’ 


28. III. The Accusative of Extent. This use of the 
accusative perhaps shows most clearly the original idea of 
the case, which was to limit and restrict the application of 
a verb or noun to a certain space or time. The accusative 
expresses how far the verb or noun applies. We may sub- 
divide this use as follows :— 


29. (a) Accusative of the Space over which.—Here 
the meaning of the verb or other word is restricted to a certain 
area in space; e.g. -— 

Tpla orddia dzretyov, 

Fossa centum pedes lata, 


a 
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IIndavra rédia Ebv veoppdvtw Eider. (Soph. Ai. 30.) 
‘Leaping over the plains with his new-sprinkled sword.’ 
Try oddv, iv “EAefnv rep avipyayev. (Hom. II. vi. 292.) 
‘That journey, on which he brought Helen.’ 


A recta conscientia transversum unguem non oportet 
discedere. (Cic. Att. xiii. 30.) 

‘One ought not to depart from a right conscience the 
breadth of a finger-nail.’ 


Caedit totidem nigrantes terga iuvencos. (Verg. A. v. 97.) 
‘He slays as many bullocks with black backs.’ 


30. (8) Accusative of the Time throughout which.— 
This usage limits the action of the verb to a certain time. 
Observe that the use of the accusative implies that the 
action occupies the whole time; e.g. :— 


Téprovrat pdxapes Oeol ipara rdvta, (Od. vi. 46.) 
‘The blessed gods take their joy throughout all their days,’ 


Annum iam audis Cratippum. (Cic. Of. i. 1.) 
‘You have already heard Cratippus for a year.’ 


31. (y) The /nternal Limiting Accusative.—This ac- 
cusative is so called because by it the action of the verb is 
limited from within itself, whereas by the accusative of the 
object, of motion to, of space, and of time, it is limited 
externally. Observe the difference between ‘I strike a 
blow,’ internal, and ‘I strike a man,’ external accusative. 

It is exceedingly common both in Greek and Latin with 
neuter pronouns, and adjectives of quantity. In Greek it is 
found also with ordinary adjectives and substantives; but in 
Latin only poetical and later writers use it with ordinary 
adjectives, and rarely with substantives. 

In both Greek and Latin this accusative is common in 
substantives of the same meaning as the verb. ‘This is 
called the cognate accusative; but it is a mistake to regard 
the ordinary internal accusative as an extension of the 

cognate accusative. H.g. :— 


Té pe tatra roeis ; Ddpovs eoriay, 


Quid me ista laedunt ? 
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Tiv vavpaxtay adrot kata povas drewrdpea KoptvO6iovs. 
(Thue. i. 32.) 
‘In the sea-fight we ourselves unaided repulsed the 
Corinthians.’ 
Tlédus .. . adrapxn Seow Keyévyn. (Thue. i. 37.) 
‘A city placed in an independent position.’ 


’Atipous érénoav atysiav tolavde. (Thue. v. 34.) 
‘They disfranchised them with the following disabilities.’ 


Unum sentitis omnes, unum studetis. (Cic. Phil. vi. 7.) 
‘You all have one feeling, one enthusiasm.’ 


Hune, oro, sine me furere ante furorem. (Verg. Aen. xii. 680.) 
‘First, I pray, let me be mad with this frenzy.’ 


Tiberius torvus aut falsum renidens voltu. (Tac. Ann. iv. 60.) 
‘Tiberius was stern, or showed a false brightness in his look.’ 


Formosam resonare doces Amaryllida silvas. 
(Verg. Ecl. i. 5.) 
‘Thou teachest the woods to re-echo “beauteous Amaryllis.”’ 


32. This Internal Accusative is so wide a use that it is 
advisable to distinguish some developments of it, which may 
be classified as follows :— 


(1) The Accusative in Apposition with the Sentence, 
which is an internal accusative qualifying sometimes the verb 
alone, sometimes the whole idea of the sentence ; e.g. :— 


“Piper ard wipyou Avypdv AcOpov. (Hom. 1. xxiv. 735.) 
‘He shall cast theefrom a tower, a piteous death,’ 


Acioow yap aitiy dp ovk evdaipova, (Eur. Bacch. 1232.) 
‘I behold her, no happy sight.’ 


Pars ingenti subiere feretro 
Triste ministerium. (Verg. Aen. vi. 222.) 
‘Part bent beneath the mighty bier, a mournful service.’ 


Proinde tona eloquio, solitum tibi. (Ib. xi. 383.) 
‘Then thunder with thine eloquence, in thy wonted way.’ 


From these examples it is seen that these accusatives limit 
the action of the verb internally ; in the last, for example, 
‘thunder thy wonted way’ is obviously an extensior of such 
& phrase as tona grave, or magnum. 
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$3. (2) The Accusative of the Way or Manner.—This is 
common in Greek, particularly in such phrases as totrov rdv 
TpOToy, TiV Taxiorny, apxyv (= ‘to begin with,’ ‘at all,’) Sé«nv 
t after the manner of’); but in Latin only partem, vicem 
=dixyv sometimes, also=‘instead of’), cetera: this is 
equally an internal accusative, as expressing the manner of 
an action limits that action within itself. This accusative of 
manner should be contrasted with the instrumental dative 
in Greek, and ablative in Latin, which originates in a quite 
different idea; e.g. :— 
Tv peylotny tis ebAaBeias TaperKevacpevor, 
(Plat. Rep. 416B.) 
‘Prepared with the greatest caution.’ 
“Ovriva tporov dxony KadAMor’ av Kriraitdé Tis. 
(Plat. Lach. 1904.) 
‘In what way one may best acquire the faculty of hearing. 
Mazximam partemlacte atque pecorevivunt. (Caes. B.G.iv. 1.) 
‘They live mostly on milk and meat.’ 
Sardanapali vicem in suo lectulo mori. (Cic. Att. x. 8. 7.) 
‘To die on his own bed, like Sardanapalus. 


34. (3) The Aduerbial Accusative found with adjectives, 
commonly in Greek, though only poetically in Latin, and 
then of parts of the body, in some cases corresponds most 
nearly to an internal accusative, in others to the accusative 
of the space over which ; e.g. :— 

PirdvOpwror tots tpdrovs. 

Tatra dyafds exarros jpaov, arep codds, a 8 apahrs, 

ratra xaxés. (Plat. Lach. 194D.) 
* Fach of us is good in those points in which he is skilled, 
but bad in those in which he is ignorant.’ 

Statque latus praefiva veru, stat saucia pectus, 

(Tib. i. 6. 49.) 

‘She stands with her side pierced with a dart, wounded 

in her breast.’ 

(The acc, pectus is the example of what is here 
referred to; latus exemplifies acc. after a passive verb, 
I (€) above.) 

Feminae ... nudae brachia et lacertos. (Tac. Germ. 17.) 
‘Women... with naked arms and shoulders.’ 
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35. (8) A remarkable Limiting Accusative is found in 
Latin in the words genus (hoc, id, omme), and secus= ‘sex’ 
(virile, muliebre); it qualifies substantives. This cannot be 
regarded as an internal accusative ; it expresses extent in a 
particular sense ; e.g. :— 

Pascuntur omne genus obiecto frumento. 

(Varro, R. R. iii. 6.) 

‘They feed on food of every kind placed before them.’ 

Liberorum capitum virile secus. (Liv. xxvi. 47.) 

‘Of free persons of the male sex.’ 

[The usual construction in Latin would be a genitive of 
quality. This accusative Roby (LZ. G. vol. ii. $1104) calls 
the accusative of description. ] 


36. («) The Accusative Absolute in Greek is perhaps best 
regarded as derived from the accusative of extent, particularly 
as expressing duration of time. It will be seen that the 
genitive absolute is best connected with the genitive ex- 
pressing thg time within which an event occurs. The 
accusative absolute then expresses the conditions during the 
permanence of which another event occurs; e.g. :— 

Povy Povoy wad Avovras, ds 768’ aiua yeiwatov wéAw. 

(Soph. O. 7. 100, 101.) 

‘By atoning for blood with blood, as it is this murder 

that makes our city storm-tossed.’ 

Adgav avrots dare vavjaxeiv ... erAeov. (Thue. viii. 79.) 

‘In the resolution to engage at sea, they sailed.’ 

This accusative is rare, except in the impersonals 

Séov, rpérov, TpooHKov, eipnpevov, Sav, K.7.A, 


THE GENITIVE CASE. 


37, As the proper use of the accusative case is to qualify 
a verb, so the genitive case is properly used to qualify a 
noun. It does so by assigning it to a particular class or 
description, or by distinguishing it as a part of a whole. It 
is used as the object of verbal nouns, and also of certain 
verbs, whose action affects only a part of their objects. It 
will be classified under the following heads: I. Possessive, 
II. Partitive Genitive, III. Genitive of Definition, IV. of © 
Quality, V. of the Object, VI. with Verbs, 
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38. I. Possessive Genitive. Here the genitive classifies 
a noun by naming its possessor. It is the commonest use, 
and needs little comment ; e.g. :— 

Anpoobevns Anpocbévors. 

Horti Caesaris. 

Ov ydpwv 

eurerpos, GAAG TovridvTos dprdrat. (Soph. O. C. 752.) 

‘She has no knowledge of wedlock, but is for the first- 

comer to seize.’ 

Carthaginienses tutelae nostrae duximus. (Liv. xxi. 41.) 

‘We have considered the Carthaginians as under our 

guardianship.’ 

In some cases this genitive needs to be clearly distinguished 
from the objective genitive; e.g. -— 

TO Tov OnBaiwy pioos may mean ‘the hatred felt by’ or 
‘for the Thebans’; ira deorum, ‘the anger of’ or ‘against 
the gods.’ The former meanings belong to the possessive 
genitive, which in this use is often called subjective, as 
expressing what would be the subject if the same meaning 
were expressed in a sentence with a verb. 


39. II. The Partitive Genitive expresses the whole 
within which the word qualified by it falls as a part, and to 
which it belongs, but as a part to a whole. There are several 
subdivisions ef this use, as follows :— 


(a) Partitive Genitive Proper—The common use giving 
the whole of which the word qualified forms a part; e.g.:— 

Aaxedaipoviol ciot tov wepioikwv. (Thue, iv. 53.) 

‘(The inhabitants) are Lacedaemonians, of the class of 
the perioeci.’ 

Ovx ofc drroe yijs 008’ Grou yvepns péper, (Soph. El. 922.) 

‘Thou knowest not whither on earth nor whither in thy 
mind thou wanderest.’ 

Fortissimus Graecorum. 

Eo miseriarum venturus eram. 

‘To such a point of wretchedness was I destined to come. 


40. (8) Partitive Genitive of Place expressing the area 
within which an action takes place. It approximates 
closely to a possessive genitive in some instances; it is 
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obvious that position within a locality may be also expressed 
as the belonging to that locality. This use is only found in 
Greek, and chiefly in Homer; e.g. :— 
“EAkéuevar veroto Babeins rynxtdv apotpov. (Il. x. 253.) 
‘To draw in the deep fallow land the jointed plough.’ 
’Eoxarys 6p rupas Borrpvxov. (Soph. El. 900, 901.) 
‘ At the edge of the tomb I see a lock of hair.’ 


41. (y) Partitive Genitive of Time. Here the genitive 
gives the range of time within which the action falls. The 
corresponding construction in Sanskrit and Zend shows that 
this is the true genitive (cf. Monro, H. G..§150); in Latin 
this use is not distinguished from the locative ablative of 
time. As contrasted with the accusative of time, expressing 
the period throughout the whole of which the action lasts, 
the genitive of time expresses a period at any point of 
which the action may take place; eg. :-— 

Tov® adrod AvKdBavros éAedoerar, (Hom. Od. xiv. 161.) 

‘This very year will he come.’ 

"AXAN ovre pay Eywye TOD Aourod xpdvov EbvorKos cireypt, 

(Soph. Zl. 817.) 

‘But never in all time to come will I go in to share their 

home.’ 


42. (5) The Genitive Absolute in Greek is no doubt 
derived from the use of the partitive genitive as expressing 
the time within which an action takes place; it was only a 
small extension of the use to make it express in addition 
the circumstances of the action, such as cause, condition, ete. 
It is to be observed that the origin of the Latin ablative 
absolute is entirely different (see § 85); eg. -— 

Od Tis Eued CGvTos got Bapeias yeipas eroiret, 

(Hom. JZ. i. 88.) 

‘While I live, no man shall lay heavy hands on thee.’ 

Tatr’ expdx On Kévwvos otparnyodvros. (Isocr. ix. 56.) 

‘This was done while Konon was general.’ 


43. («) Partitive Genitive as Object to a Vero. 

Subdivide thus :— 

(1) In Greek a partitive genitive is used as object to 
verbs which regularly take an accusative, when it is expressed 
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that the action of the verb affects only a part of the object; 
€.g. -— 
Tis yjs erepov. 
‘They ravaged part of the land’ (but tiv yjv, the whole 
land). 
"Eya & ev roaotrw trav Kpedv Exerrov. (Ar. Hq. 420.) 
‘But in this brief space I used to steal some of the meat.’ 


44, (2) In both Greek and Latin a partitive genitive is 
found with verbs which by their meaning require such a 
genitive, because their action naturally affects only a part of 
their objects: notice especially in Greek, éyeo Gai, AapBdver Oa, 
peOicr Gar, rvyyxdvew, éeriOupetv, pepvjobat, ériAavOdver Oar, 
Oryydvew, yever Oar, EerGar, x.7.A. ; and in Latin, reminisci, 
meminisse, oblivisci, etc. ; e.g. :-— 

Myr tis Adroww daydv vooro.o AdOyTaL, 

(Hom. Od. ix. 102.) 

‘ Lest one may eat of the lotus, and forget his journey home.’ 

‘Orota kurads Spvds drws tHoSd’ Efopar, (Eur. Hec, 398.) 

‘ As the ivy to the oak, so will I cling to her.’ 

Venit mihi Platonis in mentem. (Cic. Fin. v. 1.) 

‘A remembrance of Plato comes into my mind,’ 

Catilina admonebat alium egestatis, alium cupiditatis suae. 

(Sall. Cat. 21.) 

‘Catiline reminded one of his poverty, another of his 

ambition.’ 

The Latin construction with verbs of mental emotion, 
misereor, and the impersonals, miseret, paenitet, pudet, piget, 
taedet, may be considered to be similar to this. Miseret me 
tui, for example, means ‘pity moves me in reference to, 
connected with you’; e.g. -— 

Pudet me deorum hominumque. (Liv. iii. 19.) 

‘I am ashamed of gods and men.’ 


45. (3) A partitive genitive of the material, or stock 
drawn upon (cf. Monro, H. G. §151c.), is found with verbs 
of filling and lacking in both Greek and Latin; with other 
verbs, only in Greek, and chiefly in Homer; e.g. -— 

Ildooe § adds Beto. (Il. ix. 210.) 

‘He sprinkled it with sacred salt.’ 
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Powia S& yelp ordfer OunArjs "Apeos. (Soph. El. 1423.) 
‘And their blood-stained hand drips with the sacrifice to 
Ares,’ 

Implentur veteris Bacchi pinguisque ferinae. 

(Verg. Aen. i. 215.) 
‘They are filled with old wine and rich venison.’ 
Virtus plurimae commentationis indiget. 

(Cic. Fin, iii, 15, 56.) 

‘Virtue needs very much study.’ 


46. III. Genitive of Definition. This genitive expresses 
that of or in which a thing consists, or of which it is made. 
It has the following subdivisions :— 

(a) It expresses the whole contents; eg. :-— 

Td rapOeviov wrepdv ovpevov Tépas. . . Zdhryyds. 

(Eur. Phoen. 82.) 

‘The winged monster of the mountain. . . the Sphinx.’ 

Méywrrov copa decAaias orodov. (Soph. El. 758.) 

‘His mjghty frame, now wretched dust.’ 

Ausoniae tellus. (Verg. Aen. ili. 476.) 

‘The land of Ausonia.’ 

Duo sunt genera liberalitatis; unum dandi_beneficit, 

alterum reddendi. (Cic. Off. i. 15.) 

‘There are two kinds of liberality; one consists in 

conferring, the other in returning a benefit.’ 


47. (8) It expresses the head under which a thing comes, 
the material of which it consists, etc., but does not mean 
that the thing is the only one which comes under that 
head, nor that it exhausts all the material expressed ; e.g. :— 

Médaval 7’ dorpwv éxAédourev edppdvy. (Soph. El. 19.) 

‘And the black night of stars has passed.’ 

“Exardy téXavra apyvpiov, 

‘A hundred talents of silver.’ 

Praedae hominum pecudumque actae. (Liv. xxiv. 20.) 

‘Booty of men and cattle was brought.’ 

Saepe lapidum, sanguinis non numquam, terrae interdum, 

quondam etiam lactis imber defluxit. (Cic. Div. i. 43.) 

‘Often a shower of stones, occasionally of blood, at times 

of earth, even in some instances of milk, has fallen,’ 
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48. (y) Under the head of (a) is to be classed the genitive 
which both in Greek and Latin follows many words of 
accusing and condemning; ¢.g. ypddopat, Sww, cicdyw, 
aipw, ddXicKkopat, kaTaKpivw, TyAwpovpat, accuso, arguo, damno, 
etc. ; for the genitive most probably depends on a word such 
as ypady, Siky, kpioet, or the like in Greek, and ecrimine or 
iudicio in Latin, which is omitted by an ellipse natural in a 
common formula. The genitive then defines this omitted 
word ; @.g. :— 

MéAnros Lwxpdrny eypaaro aceBeias. 

‘ Meletus accused Socrates of impiety.’ 

Ot rpéerBers Sdpwv éxpiOnoay. 

‘The ambassadors were condemned for corruption.’ 

Ambitus alterum accusavit. (Cic. de Am. 7.) 

‘He accused the other of using undue influence.’ 


Senatus nec liberavit eius culpae regem neque arguit. 
(Liv. xli. 19.) 
‘The senate neither acquitted the king of that fault, nor 
accused him of it.’ 


49. (6) The Genitive of Value both in Greek and Latin 
is best explained as a variety of the genitive of definition, 
slosely allied to (8). It expresses the head under which 
4 thing comes, from the particular aspect of its value. 
Jriginally it may have been used only with nouns, as for 
sxxample: oikia peyadys Tiis, vas magni pretii,; but the 
ise was easily extended to verbs expressing valuing, and 
from them to verbs of selling and buying. The Latin 
senitive magni, parvi, etc., has been often explained as a 
ocative ;* but the existence of pluris, matoris, assis, minorts, 
stc., the analogy of expressions like lucri facere to count as 
rain, penst habere to consider as of weight, boni consulere 
take mm good part, and also the analogy of the Greek, 
confirm, if they do not necessitate its explanation as a true 
yenitive ; €.g.:— 

Tods aixpadérovs torovrwv xpypdtov Aver Oar, 

(Dem. #. L. 222.) 

‘To ransom the captives at so high a price.’ 


* This is the explanation of Roby ; ef. Lat. Gram. vol. ii. §§ 1186, 7. 
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Tiparas 8 obv por 6 avip Oavarov. (Plat. Apol. 368.) 
‘The man assesses my penalty at death.’ 


Non putavit esse tanti hereditatem. (Cic. Caec. 7.) 
‘He thought his inheritance was not worth so much.’ 


Nulla pestis humano genert pluris stetit ira. (Sen. Ir. i. 7.) 
‘No curse has cost the human race more than anger.’ 


In Greek price,notvalue,is expressed by the dative, and 
in Latin by the ablative case; both these uses are in- 
strumental in origin. (See § 81.) 


50. («) Under this head (of definition) may be classed 
the so-called Genitives of Purpose both in Greek and Latin ; 
the construction in Greek is rod with the infinitive, in Latin 
the genitive of the gerundive with a substantive. (Roby, 
§ 1288, regards the Latin use as coming under the head of 
‘Possessive,’ and it might be regarded also as a Genitive of 
Quality.) The genitive in both Greek and Latin defines 
not a single word, but the idea of the whole sentence. 
This use in Greek is found chiefly in Thucydides, in Latin 
exclusively in Tacitus ; e.g. -— 

Td AyotiKdv Kayjpet, TOD Tas tpooddovs maAAov iévar adra. 

(Thue. i. 4.) 

‘He put down piracy, in order that his revenues might 

come in better.’ 


Mixp’ dvadocat Tod p27) TA Sikara Toeiv EEAoveww of TAOVC LOL, 
(Dem. xviii. 107.) 
‘The rich are willing to incur a small expense to avoid 
doing their duty.’ 


Germanicus Aegyptum proficiscitur cognoscendae anti- 
quitatis. (Tac. Ann, ii. 59.) 
‘Germanicus travelled to Egypt to study antiquity.’ 


51. IV. The Genitive of Quality. This genitive ex- 
presses the quality of a thing by referring it to a class 
possessed of the attributes described. It is much commoner 
in Latin than in Greek, being almost confined in the latter 
language to expressions with numeral adjectives; the genitive 
is never found without an adjective; eg. -— 
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Tlats d€xa érdy. 
*"Evépuray Totro roAARs orovdys Kal rods 
mpaypareias elvge. 
‘They thought this a matter for much energy and trouble.’ 


Eodem anno Q. Fabius moritur exactae aetatis. 

(Liv. xxx. 26.) 
‘In the same year Quintus Fabius died at a ripe age.’ 
Ingenui voltus puer ingenuique pudoris. (Juv. xi. 154.) 
‘A boy of ingenuous look and ingenuous modesty.’ 


52. V. The Objective Genitive. This genitive, used 
with verbal nouns, corresponds to the accusative after verbs ; 
it classifies the verbal noun by referring its action to a 
particular object; e.g. -— 

To trav OnBatwy picos. 

"An Ons y' ivi rwv rowoitwv Adywv. (Plat. Lach. 194a.) 

‘I am unaccustomed to such speeches.’ 


Lustum et tenacem propositi virum. (Hor. Od. iii. 8, 1.) 

‘A man just and tenacious of his purpose.’ 

Maxima inlecebra est peccandi impunitatis spes. 

(Cic. Mil. 16.) 

‘The greatest allurement to sin is the hope of impunity.’ 

Note that in the last example the objective genitive 
corresponds not to an accusative after the verb, but to a 
phrase with a preposition—ad peccandum ; in other cases 
it may correspond to a dative, but much less often than to 
an accusative. 


53. There is a certain use of the genitive in Latin, found 
in poetical and later writers, especially Tacitus, which is 
perhaps best explained as an extension of the objective 
genitive; though it may have been imitated from the Greek 
genitive (ablatival) of cause, It differs in the point that the 
adjectives to which it is subjoined are not verbal; e.g. :-— 


Aevi maturus Acestes. (Verg. Aen. v. 73 ) 
‘ Acestes ripe in years.’ 


Ambiguus pudoris ac metus. (Tac, Ann, i'. 40.) 
‘Doubting between shame and fear.’ 
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54, VI. The Genitive with Verbs. It has been remarked 
that the partitive genitive is used with certain verbs; but 
there are other uses in which the use with verbs cannot be 
explained as being partitive ; they fall into two divisions. 


55. (a) With Verbs of Ruling. In Greek all verbs of 
ruling, and in Latin potior, take a genitive case. This may 
be explained as an ordinary genitive qualifying the noun, the 
idea of which is inherent in the verb; eg.: Pao.Aketw=be 
king, potior = become potis, powerful over ; ¢.g. -— 

Tevédoid re ipidvdooes. (Hom. J]. i. 88.) 

‘Thou mightily rulest Tenedos.’ 

“Hyeiro rhs e€0dov. (Thuc. ii. 10.) 

‘He led the expedition.’ 

Excessisse Augustum et rerum potiri Neronem. 

(Tac. Ann. i. 5.) 

‘That Augustus was dead, and (Tiberius) Nero master of 

the empire.’ 


56. (8) In Greek only verbs of speaking, hearing, etc., 
sometimes are constructed with a genitive of the person 
spoken about, or of the sound heard. (The genitive of the 
person or object heard is more probably ablatival (see § 60), 
as expressing ‘the source from which the perception comes,’ 
as Monro says, H. G.§ 151, note 2.) This is a true genitive; 
in reality it qualifies not so much the verb itself, as the 
thing heard or known of the person. In the case of the 
sound heard the genitive is partitive ; the verbal action does 
not affect the whole of the object; but the accusative is 
oftener used ; e.g. :-— 


Tod xacvyvijrou ti dis; (Soph. El. 317.) 
‘What sayest thou of thy brother?’ 

Ki 8€ xe teOvn@ros dkovw, (Hom. Od. ii. 220.) 
‘But if I hear of him as dead.’ 


THE ABLATIVE CASE 


57. The ablative case properly expresses the point from 
which a thing is separated or removed, or the source from 
which it is derived, and the standard from which an estimate 
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is taken in comparison. In Greek, as before said, the place 
of the ablative is taken by the genitive. 


58. I. The Point, Place, or Thing from which Motion 
or Separation takes place. In prose, in both Latin and 
Greek, the meaning of the case with names of places is 
usually assisted by prepositions, such as: dd, éx, ird, rapa, 
mpos, Kata, peta, avev, ab, ex, absque, sine, and the like. 
This remark, as to the use of prepositions, applies equally 
to some of the other uses. In Greek the genitive alone is 
found in poetry, and governed by verbs compounded with 
the prepositions named; in Latin in the names of towns, 
small islands, and domo, rure, humo ; e.g.:— 

BéOpwr ioracbe. (Soph. O. T. 142.) 

‘ Arise from the steps.’ 

Méons darjvns bOds exxvdivéerar. (Ibid. 812.) 

‘He is rolled right out of the chariot.’ 

Crebri cecidere caelo lapides. (Liv. i. 31.) 

‘Showers of stones fell from the sky.’ 

Damaratus fugit Tarquinios Corintho. (Cie. T. D. v. 37.) 

‘Damaratus fied from Corinth to Tarquinii.’ 


59. The following Latin genitives, imitated from and 
representing ablative genitives in Greek, are particularly 
worthy of notice :— 

Abstineto irarum calidaeque rizae, (Hor. Od. iii. 27, 69.) 

‘ Abstain from anger and hot strife.’ 

Desine moltium tandem querelarum. (Ibid. ii. 9, 18.) 

‘Cease at length from tender plaints.’ 

Dulci laborum decipitur sono. (Ibid. ii. 18, 88.) 

‘He is beguiled of his toils by the pleasant sound,’ 

(Laborum in this last example might also be explained as 
a direct imitation of the Greek partitive genitive after 
AavOdverOar, AavOdvw is often translated by fallo, and 
decipio is a synonym of fallo; so we have AavOaverar= 
fallitur = decipitur.) 


60. II. Ab/ative of Origin. This use differs from the 
foregoing in expressing the point of separation as the origin 
of the action described. It is particularly used to denote 
parentage, and in Greek the ablative genitive is used with 
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verbs of sense-perception, giving the source of the 
sensation ; @.g..— 

Acwwos xapaxtip Karionpos ev Bpotois 

éoOAov yevérOar, (Eur. Hec. 379.) 

‘It is a strange and glorious mark among men to be born 

of noble lineage.’ 

Kpopptwv doppaivopar, (Ar. Ran. 654.) 

‘I smell onions,’ 

7Q Kpitwv, ovdtv axpog tovtwv Tov copov; 

(Plat. Huthyd. 304p.) 

‘Krito, don’t you give any hearing to these learned people?’ 

Matre satus terra taurus. (Ov. Fast. iii. 799.) 

‘A bull born of mother earth.’ 

Herculis stirpe generatus. (Cic. R. P. ii. 12.) 

‘Descended from the stock of Hercules.’ 


61. III. Ablative of the Agent. In both Greek and 
Latin the ablative (ablative genitive in Greek) expresses the 
agent as the source of the action, almost invariably with 
prepositions; ié regularly, but also ard, rapa, mpds, €€, in 
Greek ; a or ab in Latin; eg. -— 

Las dAbxou odayels. (Eur. Hl. 123.) 

‘Slain by thy wife.’ 

Mnvieras dard petoixwv. (Thue. vi. 28.) 

‘Information is given by resident aliens.’ 

“Opodroyetrar rapa ravtwv péyas Geds efvar. 

(Plat. Symp. 202..) 

‘He is allowed by all to be a great god.’ 

Adsiduo ruptae lectore columnae. (Juv. i. 13.) 

‘The columns broken by the constant reciter.’ 

[Explained as abl. abs. by Mayor; see note ad loc.] 

Scriberis Vario fortis et hostium 

Victor Maeonit carminis alite. (Hor. Od. i. 6, 1.) 

‘Thou shalt be written of as valiant and conqueror of 

thy foes by Varius, winged in Maeonian song.’ 


62. IV. Ablative of Cause. The ablative also naturally 
expresses cause, as the source from which an action arises, 
or its point of departure. In Greek this is clearly the 
eorrect explanation of the use of the genitive as expressing 
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cause ; and on the ground of analogy, we might explain the 
Latin ablative of cause similarly; but that use appears to 
adhere more closely to the ablatives of manner and of 
attendant circumstances, which are instrumental, and it will 
be considered under that head. The poets, however, use 
the genitive occasionally in imitation of the Greek. Eg. -— 


ZAG ce Tod vor, rHs Se SecAias orvyo. (Soph. El. 1027.) 

‘I admire thee for thy prudence, but hate thee for thy 
cowardice.’ 

*Q. pope tips avoias, (Ar. Eg. 350.) 

‘You madman, what folly !’ 

Iustitiaene prius mirer, belline laborum? (Aen. xi. 126.) 

‘Am I first to marvel at his justice, or his toils in war?’ 

Neque tlle 

Sepositi ciceris nec longae invidtt avenae. (Hor. Sat. ii. 6.64.) 

‘Nor did he grudge the store of pea, or the long-eared 
oats.’ 


(Invideo here follows the construction of ¢@ova; but the 
genitive in Greek may also be explained as partitive.) 


63. V. Ablative of the Standard of Comparison. 
In this use the ablative expresses the point from which the 
comparison starts; the ablative genitive is, of course, used 
in Greek ; ¢.g. -— 


Livy} ror’ early aiperwrépa Adyov. 

‘ At times silence is preferable to speech.’ 
Luynvoper Ga Kpewodveov vikwpevor, (Eur, Med. 315.) 
‘We will be silent, being overcome by mightier men.’ 


(Note that vixdpevor=a comparative ; 7rrapa: is similarly 
used.) 


Quid magis est saxo durum quid mollius unda ? 
(Oy. A. A. i 473.) 
‘What is harder than stone, what softer than water 9’ 


Neve putes alium sapiente bonogue beatum. 
(Hor. Ep. i. 16. 20.) 
‘Nor think any other than a wise and good man happy.’ 
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64. VI. The genitive in Greek, and ablative in Latin, 
which follows verbs and adjectives expressing deficiency, 
deprivation, and want, is the true ablative of separation ; it 
expresses the object from which the person or thing spoken 
of is removed, so as to need it, etc. In Latin the genitive 
is sometimes used with verbs of lacking; it is the true 
genitive. (See § 45.) 

EXAMPLES. 

Avoty adeAgotv errepyOnpev S00. (Soph. Ant. 13.) 

‘We two were bereft of our two brothers.’ 

’OXiyou Séw eizeiv, 

‘I am almost inclined to say.’ 

This genitive dAcyov is also frequently used alone ; e.g..— 

’OXéyou ce Kives SuednAHocavto, (Hom. Od. xiv. 37.) 

‘The dogs nearly destroyed thee.’ 

Magnum opus est, egetque exercitatione non parva. 

(Cic. de Am. 5.) 

‘It is a great work, and needs no little practice.’ 


Huic tradita urbs est nuda praesidio. (Cic. Att. vii. 13.) 
‘To him was surrendered the city, bare of defence.’ 


THE DATIVE CASE 


65. The true. dative case has two main uses: first to 
express the remoter object of a transitive verb, or an object 
indirectly affected by the action of any verb; and secondly, 
to express purpose or result. (These two uses may be 
considered as one, if we say that the case expresses the 
indirect object of a verb, whether that object is a person, a 
thing, or an action; action as indirect object is the dative of 
purpose.) The Latin dative retains both these uses, without 
including any other uses belonging to other cases. The 
Greek dative has only the former use (except in one or two 
unusual constructions), so far as it is a true dative; but it 
also covers the uses of the lost locative and instrumental 
cases. These uses of the Greek dative will be considered 
under those cases. 


66. I. Dative of the Indirect Object. This dative may 
be considered under several heads, according to the relation 
expressed by the case, 
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67. (a) Indirect Object Proper.—This use is found with 
transitive verbs, which by their meaning require an indirect 
object as well as a direct one to limit their action; eg., 
especially words of giving, trusting, telling, comparing, and 
the like; and also with intransitive verbs, whose action 
only affects their object indirectly. Their meanings are 
very various; and often a transitive English verb will be 
found to be intransitive, requiring a dative, in Latin or 
Greek. It stands also with many adjectives and substantives, 
the meaning of which may be defined by a dative expressing 
the person or thing in relation to which they stand. In 
Greek the dative of the indirect object is rare except with 
names of persons. Uses of the infinitive (itself really a 
dative of a verbal noun) are found instead in many 
cases. E.g.:— 

Tod? ipiv Aias rovros toratrov Opoet. (Soph. Az. 864.) 

‘This last word Aias utters to you.’ 

Lwrnp yevod por Evppayds 7’ airovpevy. (Aesch. Lum. 2.) 

‘Be my saviour and ally in my prayer.’ 

Scriptitavit orationes multis Aelius. (Cic. Brut. 46.) 

‘ Aelius wrote speeches for many people.’ 

Nec nostris praebere vacat tibi cantibus aures. 

(Ov. Met. v. 344.) 

‘Nor hast thou leisure to lend thy ears to our songs.’ 


(N.B.—That in Greek verbs of speaking only take a dative 
when they mean speaking for the interest of the person 
spoken to; mpés Tuva is used to express a mere addressing 
of the person.) 


68. (8) This dative of the indirect object is sometimes 
used with a local relation, of the person or place to which 
motion is made, chiefly in poetry. It is still a true dative 
of the person or thing indirectly affected ; e.g. -— 

’Erevyopevous & tkovro, (Hom. Ll. xii. 374.) 

‘They came to them hastening.’ 

Tovs éuors Adyous Pupp Bare (Aesch. P. V. 705.) 

‘Put my words in thy heart.’ 

Ti drnv opav oreixovoav arrots. (Soph. Ant. 186.) 

‘Seeing destruction coming to his countrymen.’ 

\ 
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Nos onera quibusdam bestiis, nos tuga imponimus. 
(Cic. NV. D. 2, 60.) 
‘We put burdens and yokes on some beasts.’ 


Hine alii spolia occisis derepta Latints 

Coniciunt ignt. (Verg. Aen. xi. 193.) 

‘Here others cast on the fire spoils torn from the slain 
Latins.’ 


69. (vy) Dative of the Person Indirectly Affected, or 
Interested in a Statement.—This use includes all those 
datives which express that the person is in some way 
affected by the verbal action. Note especially the so-called 
ethic dative, the dative of the agent (the use of which with 
perfect tenses and verbal adjectives shows that the person 
is considered rather as the one for whom the action exists, 
rather than as the instrument with which it is done) and 
the dative of the person judging. All these datives are so 
closely related, and at times so hard to distinguish, that 
they are best classed together ; e.g. -— 

’Opertny e€edeEdunv warpi. (Aesch. Choeph. 762.) 

‘I received Orestes from his father.’ 

M7) pou Tovver’ apdpova veikee kOvpyv. (Hom. Od. vii. 303.) 

‘Do not, I pray thee, for this chide the noble maiden.’ 

Tpwotv Sapvapévors. InAeiwve dapets. (Hom.) 

‘Slain by the Trojans. Slain by the son of Peleus.’ 

Quid mihi Celsus agit? (Hor. Ep. i. 3. 15.) 

‘What, I wonder, is Celsus doing ?’ 


Carmina quae scribuntur aquae potoribus. (Ib. i. 19. 3.) 
‘Poems which are written by water-drinkers.’ 


Verum conjitentibus, latifundia perdidere Italiam. 
(Plin. 18. 35.) 
‘In the judgment of those who admit the truth, the 
system of large estates was the ruin of Italy.’ 


70. (8) Possessive Dative.—This dative is practically 
the same as the foregoing, but may be separately classified, 
as it is easily distinguished ; but e.g..— 

“Ovopa TE petpaxty Fv TAdrwv. 

‘The lad’s name was Plato,’ 
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Semper in civitate, quibus opes nullae sunt, bonis invident. 
(Sallust. Cat. 37.) 
‘In a state the class who possess no property always envy 
the respectable classes,’ 


Olli dura quies oculos et ferreus urget somnus. 
(Verg. Aen, x. 745.) 
‘His eyes stern rest and iron sleep hold fast.’ 


71. Il. The dative which expresses the purpose or result 
of an action is best considered apart from the dative of the 
indirect object, though it may be said that it only differs in 
expressing one action as the indirect object of another. In 
Greek the use of this dative only occurs in one or two cases 
from ordinary nouns; but it is really found in the constant 
use of the infinitive, to express purpose, consequence, 
limitation, and generally to explain the action of the main 
verb by reference to another action in which it results (the 
epexegetical infinitive). The Greek infinitive is simply a 
verbal substantive in the dative or locative case, from an 
etymological point of view, though it is always treated as a 
dative in construction. In Latin this use of the infinitive 
is very rare (see § 120); but other verbal substantives, 
particularly the so-called gerund and gerundive, and those 
formed in -tio and -ws, are regularly found in this dative 
use. The predicative dative in Latin appears to be closely 
allied to this use, and yet it has certain peculiarities which 
make it require separate treatment. 


72. (1) Dative of Purpose. In this use the dative of 
a substantive, usually derived from a verb, expresses the 
purpose of an action, or its result. In Greek the use 
appears to be extremely rare, possibly because the dative 
case forms have ceased to be true datives. As they stand 
for the locative and instrumental as well, confusion might 
have arisen ; but e.g.:— 
Ty Tov évavtiwy Kaxuoe at eraywyal éropifovto, 
(Thue. iii. 82.) 
‘This external assistance was obtained for the annoyance 
of their opponents.’ 
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Hune sibi domicilio locum legerunt. (Caes. B. G. ii. 29.) 
‘They chose this place for their abode.’ 


Dies composita gerendae rei est. (Liv. xxv. 16.) 
‘A day was fixed for the transaction of the business.’ 


73. (2) Predicative Dative. In this use the dative case 
expresses ‘that which a thing serves as, or occasions.’ 
(Roby, L. G. ii. §1158.) Its main characteristics are that 
‘it is the dative of a semi-abstract substantive, in the 
singular number, used predicatively, most frequently with 
est. It is not qualified by any adjectives except the simplest 
adjectives of quantity, nor by a genitive or prepositional 
phrase, though a personal dative, as indirect object, is a 
very frequent accompaniment. The usage is not very 
frequent anywhere, except in the case of a few words, and 
there is . . . a noticeable capriciousness shewn in the use 
of some words in this case and the non-use of others.’ 
(Roby, ii. Preface, p. xxvi. The whole account should be 
studied to obtain a complete conception of the use.) It is, 
however, doubtful whether the use is essentially distinct 
from the dative of purpose. Other authorities (eg., 
Gildersleeve and Lodge, Latin Grammar, § 356, and Giles, 
Comparative Philology, § 336) group both constructions 
together, The latter points out that the predicative dative 
may be due to attraction, est mihi cura becoming est mihi 
curae, comparing such sentences as Juventus nomen fecit 
Peniculo mihi (Plaut. Men. i. 1. 1), where Peniculo is no 
doubt attracted to mzki. In Plautus the nominative is as 
common as the dative; in later Latin the dative abounds. 

It should be added that the dative is only found with 
esse, habere; ducere, dare, vertere, and one or two other 
verbs less commonly, except in the case of praesidio, subsidio, 
austlio, which are used with verbs of motion ; e.g. :-— 

Nec tamen id impedimento rebus gerendis fuit. 

(Liv. xxvi. 24.) 

‘Yet that was no hindrance to business.’ 

Paupertas probro haberi coepit. (Sallust. Cat. 12.) 

‘Poverty began to be considered a reproach.’ 


Equitatum auailio Caesari miserant. (Caes. B. G. i, 18.) 
‘They had sent the cavalry to assist Caesar.’ 
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THE LOCATIVE CASE 


74. A separate form for this case is only found in a few 
words in Greek and Latin; e9., otkor, yapal, “A@nvyow, 
domi, humt. In Greek the dative supplies the want, in 
Latin the ablative and (in proper nouns of the Ist and 2nd 
declension in the singular) the genitive. In prose pre- 
positions, ¢.g., €v, érl, mapa, mpos, v7, in, sub, subter, supra, 
are used to assist the meaning of the case, though in Latin 
names of towns, small islands, domi, rwre, humt, animi 
(apparently), militiae, parte, regione, loco, dextra, laeva, 
medio, terra marique, and phrases with totus or medius as 
attribute, can dispense with the preposition. These remarks 
apply to the use as expressing the place at which; as ex- 
pressing time when prepositions are not used in Latin, 
though they usually are in Greek. We may take the 
following heads :— 

75. I. (1) Place Where. (Greek dative, Latin genitive 
or ablative.) 

"Eprripwv éyevopnv Bwpoior rapprExrowr, 

(Soph. Ant. 1006.) 

*T tasted the victims at the altars of burnt-offering.’ 

Niv dypow: trvyxaver. (Soph. El. 313.) 

‘ Now he is in the fields.’ 

Ocoicr Kal dvOpirouwr avaooe, (Hom. I, ii. 669.) 

‘He rules among gods and men.’ 

Atrox discordia domi forisque. (Liv. ii. 60.) 

‘Vehement discord at home and abroad,’ 

Totis trepidatur castris. (Caes. B. G. vi. 37.) 

‘There is a panic in the whole camp.’ 

Fulva moribundum extendit arena. (Verg. Aen. v. 374.) 

‘He lays him dying on the yellow sand.’ 


76. (2) Place to Which. This meaning is regularly 
expressed by the accusative case; but place where and 
place to which seem to have been at times confused, and 
expressed in the same way ; ¢.g.:— 

KAjpov kuvén Barc. (Hom. JZ. vii. 187.) _ 

‘He cast the lot in the helmet,’ 
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Procumbit humi bos. (Verg. Aen. v. 481.) 
‘The ox crashes on the ground.’ 


77. II. Time When. The preposition is omitted in Greek 
only when the date is that of the particular day, month, or 
year of its occurrence, or the name of a festival. In such 
cases the word for day, etc., must have an attribute. Ip 
Latin a preposition is not used; ¢.g.:-— 

Ty torepaia. Tq reprre wat dexare éret, 

“Irrapxos éfovedOy Lavabnvaiois. 

‘Hipparchus was murdered at the Panathenaic feast.’ 

’Ev vuxtl BovdAs tots copotce yiyverat. 

‘At night counsel comes to the wise.’ 

Arabes campos hieme et aestate peragrant. (Cie. Div. i. 42.) 

‘The Arabs wander over the plains in summer and winter.’ 

Eorum adventu equos Germanis distributt. 

(Caes. B. G. vii. 65.) 

‘ At their approach he gave horses to the Germans.’ 


78. In satin this case also expresses ‘time within which,’ 
which in Greek is expressed by the partitive genitive. 


Ergo his annis quadringentis Romae rex erat ? 
(Cic. R. P. i. 37.) 
‘So was there a king at Rome within these four hundred 
years 9” 
Tribus horis venire potestis, (Caes. B. @. vi. 35.) 
‘You can come in three hours.’ 


79. N.B.—Besides the locative forms mentioned above 
the adverbs and prepositions de‘, wépvou (last year), évri, 
audi, mept, mpos, ante, penes, are really locatives ; so too roi, 
6337)" in old Latin. (Cp. Giles, Comparative Philology, 


THE INSTRUMENTAL CASE 


80. Neither Greek nor Latin has any separate form for 
this case 3 in Greek the dative supplies the want, in Latin 
the ablative. The name instrumental implies that all the 
uses classed under this head may be regarded as expressing 
the instrument with which an action is done, or extensions 
of the idee of instrument. The name sociative is also used, 
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and denotes that the case expresses the accompaniment of 
any action. On the ground that this name has a wider 
meaning, it is perhaps preferable. It may be observed that 
the English preposition ‘with’ covers most of the uses of 
this case. The uses may be classed as follows :— 


81. I. /nstrument or Means with which an action is 
performed. Dative alone in Greek, ablative alone in Latin, 
without prepositions. E.g. :— 

Ovsdsels Erawov Hdovais extHoraro. 

‘No one has won praise by enjoyment. 

IIpiaro xrearerow éoiow. (Hom. Od. xv 483.) 

‘He bought with his possessions.’ 


(N.B.—That in this example the dative expresses price as 
means. ) 

Britanni lacte et carne vivunt. (Caes. B. G. v. 14.) 

‘The Britons live on milk and meat.’ 

Hi iaculis, illi certant defendere saxis. (Verg. Aen. x. 130.) 

‘These strive to defend with darts, those with stones.’ 


(The ablatives which in Latin follow utor, fruor, fungor, 
vescor, potior, nitor—all reflexive, meaning ‘I do something 
to myself with ’—constare, contentus, fretus, are instrumental. ) 


82. II. /nstrumental of Association. This is the 
sociative use proper; it expresses the persons or things 
which accompany the action of the verb. In Greek the 
dative alone is used in many cases (with names of persons 
usually perd c. gen. in prose, rarely ody c. dat.); in Latin 
the ablative alone occasionally, but regularly with cum. 

In Greek this dative is especially used with verbs of 
consorting with, eg. duro, eropat, dxoAovGo, and with 
the dative of airés to qualify it; eg.:— 

Lodots sprrdv adres exByjoe codds. 

‘By consorting with the wise, thou thyself wilt turn out 

wise.’ 

"Inrow Kal dppact repre, (Hom, Od. iv. 8.) 

‘He sent him with horses and a chariot.’ 

Airy Kev yaly épboay airy 8 Oaddooy. (Hom. 11. viii. 24.) 

‘I would draw up earth and sea and all.’ 
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"Amex opnoav Tw) oT par@ en” otkov. (Thue. vi. 7.) 

‘They retired home with their force.’ 

(This last is called the military dative in some books.) 

Ipse uno graditur comitatus Achate. (Verg. Aen. i. 312.) 

‘He walks, attended by Achates alone.’ 

Marcello, quibus consul rem gesserat, legiones decretae. 
(Liv. xxvii. 7.) 

‘The legions, with which the consul had carried on the 

war, were voted to Marcellus.’ 


83. III. /nstrumental of Cause. It will easily be seen 
that the idea of the means with which an action is per- 
formed is not far removed from that of its cause; so we 
find the instrumental case—Greek dative, Latin ablative— 
expressing the efficient cause of an action or event. In 
neither language is a preposition used with the case in this 
sense; but in Greek prose dia with accusative is more 
common, and in Latin ob, propter, with accusative are 
frequent in the same sense; e.g.:— 

PiAéryte Erovrar. (Hom. Od. iii. 363.) 

‘They followed from friendship.’ 

To yap odv Opp Secvov avdpi Sn 

Adyous Towdrors, (Soph. Ant. 690, 691.) 

‘Thy countenance is terrible to a man of the people, at 

such words.’ 

Tots rerpaypevors PoBovpevos Tods *AOnvaiovs. 

(Thue. iii. 98.) 

‘Fearing the Athenians because of his performances.’ 

Animi vitio id evenit, (Cic. Fin, v. 12.) 

‘That results from a defect of mind.’ 

Macte virtute, milites Romani, este. (Liv. vii. 36.) 

‘Be glorious in your valour, Roman soldiers.’ 


84. IV. /nstrumental of Manner or Description. 
Here too we can easily understand that the same case which 
expresses the means may express the manner of an action. 
In both Latin and Greek, except with certain common words, 
& preposition jerd or cum is used, unless the substantive is 
qualified by an adjective; even so the preposition is often 
found, though never with some common phrases such as, 
ey, Tavtl tpdry, tEde te Tpory, In Latin this in- 
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strumental ablative is used to qualify substantives, giving 
their description, just as is the genitive of description, 
and it is difficult to distinguish in any way between the 
uses. E.g.:— 


MeyaAy Kpavyn mpoycar. 
‘They advanced with a loud shout.’ 
“Yariow xatw 

orpepas 7d Nowrov céApaow vavridderat. (Soph. Ant. 716.) 
‘Thenceforward, having upset his boat, he voyages with 

benches upside down.’ 
"AAN’ GbE p? dei (orav 4BAafet Biv. (Soph. El. 650.) 
‘But living ever thus with life unharmed.’ 
Hinc toto praeceps se corpore ad undas misit. 

(Verg. Aen. iv. 253.) 

‘Hence he cast himself headlong with all his body. 
Senex promissa barba, madidisque capillis, 
‘An old man with flowing beard, and anointed hair.’ 


85. V. /nstrumental of Attendant Circumstances. 
This is the use so common in Latin, and usually called the 
ablative absolute. As a rule in Greek the genitive absolute 
(of different origin) corresponds to the Latin ablative 
absolute; but there are a few instances of instrumental 
datives which may be compared to the Latin use. This 
use adheres closely to that expressing cause. .g..— 

"AAW oAodAv~aTe faivopévarow Tails apyaiaurw ’ABjvass, 

(Ar. Eq. 1327.) 

‘But raise a cry of joy at ancient Athens appearing.’ 

Lrparored ex vewv ipvGevte . . . odK ei woAd ELidvres. 

(Thue. vi. 37. 2.) 

‘With their camp established in dependence on their 

ships .. . not advancing far.’ 

Quid hoc populo obtineri potest ? (Cic. Leg. iii. 16.) 

‘ What can be held with a people like this?’ 

Haec dicente consule, equites circumfunduntur, (Liv. x. 36.) 

‘ As the consul said this, the cavalry swarm around.’ 

Tranquillo, ut aiunt, quilibet gubernator est. 

ete de Senn, Ep. 95, § 34.) 

‘In calm weather, as they say, any man is a steersman,’ 
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Notice especially this ablative of the perfect participle 
standing alone, as in auspicato, nec opinato, consulto, 
tripertito, improviso, etc. 


86. VI. /nstrumental of the Point in which a term is 
applied. This use is often called the dative (in Greek) or 
ablative (in Latin) of respect. It resembles most closely 
the instrumental of manner; it qualifies chiefly intransitive 
verbs and nouns. It is rarer in Greek than in Latin, as the 
accusative (limiting) takes its place. Z.g.:— 

Hi yap 8) 74 y’ eyyern pices 

dxoopa Opéyw. (Soph. Ant. 659.) 

‘For if I train those that are my kin in birth to be dis- 

orderly.’ 


Capti auribus et oculis metu omnes torpere. (Liv. xxi. 58.) 
‘Bereft of hearing and seeing all were numbed with fear.’ 


Illi honoribus et rerum gestarum gloria florebant. 
; (Cie. Or. i. 1.) 
‘They were flourishing with honours and the fame of their 
deeds.’ 


87. VII. /nstrumental of Measure, or amount of 
difference. This use is found both with the Greek dative 
and Latin ablative, with comparatives and superlatives, and 
verbs expressing distance. It is best regarded as instru- 
mental, and akin to the use expressing manner; but it 
resembles the locative use to some extent, in so far as it 
expresses the point rather than the manner of the 
difference ; e.g..— 


Teéxvn 8 avayxns aobeverrépa paxpy. 
‘Art is far weaker than necessity.’ 
Oi Aaxedaipdvioe TOAAG padAov ereppdc Onoav. 


(Thue. vi. 93.) 
‘The Spartans were much more encouraged.’ 


Multis partibus sol maior est quam terra. 
(Cie. Acad. ii. 56.) 
‘The sun is many times larger than the earth,’ 
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Dente si nigro fieres vel uno 

Turpior ungut., (Hor. Od. ii. 8. 3.) 

‘If thou wert made less fair by a black tooth or a single 
nail,’ 


88. Note.—The classification of case-usages must to a 
certain extent be arbitrary. There is a number of well- 
defined uses, whose explanation is a matter of certainty ; 
but it is to be remembered that neither in Latin nor Greek, 
nor yet in the parent language, the Aryan, was there ever a 
definite and logical apportionment of uses to various cases. 
Linguistic usages are natural growths, not scientific classifi- 
cations. There is of course a prevailing tendency to express 
any given idea in a certain way; but at different moments 
the same idea may be regarded from different points of 
view, and so expressed by different case-usages. The 
essential point is never to explain any case-usage by a 
conception of the meaning of that case which is in- 
compatible with its general signification, and to attach every 
explanation by logical steps to what is assumed as the 
general idea of the case in question. 


THE VERB 


89. The first necessity in considering verbal uses is to 
define the meaning of the various tenses; the meaning of 
the moods can be considered in connection with each 
individual mood, but the tenses are common to all the 
moods, and therefore a knowledge of their meaning is 
indispensable to a right consideration of the meaning of 
the moods. 


90. The temporal distinctions expressed by the tenses 
are not the same for Latin and Greek. It is easily seen 
that time is to be distinguished as present, past, and 
future; while action in time may be regarded as (1) 
incomplete, continuous or progressive ; (2) complete; and 
(3) complete with effects remaining. The tenses both in 
Latin and Greek are distinguished on both these principles ; 
the former being more prominent in Latin, the latter in 
Greek. A perfect scheme of tense distinctions would 
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combine the two principles, and exhibit three kinds each 
of past, present, and future tense; as, for example, an 
incomplete, a complete, and complete with effects remaining 
present, and so too with the past and future tenses. But, 
as a matter of fact, the ordinary needs of language do not 
demand this exactness of tense distinction. We can in 
English, by the use of auxiliaries, express all the different 
tense meanings; but neither in Latin or Greek was this felt 
to be necessary. For example, in both Latin and Greek the 
present tense is the progressive present, equivalent to our 
‘I am doing’; for the reason that present action is almost 
inevitably regarded as progressive. But it may be said, 
with tolerable accuracy, that in their tense distinctions the 
Greeks preferred to consider the completeness or the reverse 
of an action, while the Romans divided their tenses by the 
simpler idea of mere time. This idea, of difference of 
time, is mostly absent from the imperative, subjunctive, and 
optative, and frequently from the infinitive and participle in 
Greek. 


91. We may now consider the names given to the tenses. 
They are in Greek, the Present, Imperfect, Aorist, Perfect, 
Pluperfect, Future, and Future Perfect; in Latin, the 
Present, Imperfect, Perfect (in two senses), Pluperfect, 
Future, and Future Perfect. In both languages the uses 
of the Present, Imperfect, and Future are practically identical; 
they are as follows :— 


92. The Present Tense, The present tense expresses an 
incomplete action in present time: ¢p@=amo= ‘I am loving.’ 
The so-called aorist present, expressing a complete or single 
action in present time, as the English ‘I love,’ has no 
separate form in Greek or Latin; though considerations of 
word formation make it probable that presents formed 
directly from the verb-stem, such as A€éyw, fyi, rego, curro, 
were really aorist presents ; while reduplicated presents, such 
as SiS, TIOnuu, gigno, sisto, presents formed by lengthening 
the stem-vowel, as devyw, diico, presents formed by the 
insertion of a nasal, as téuvw, findo, and especially those 
formed by the insertion of the letters sc, as packe, ynparkw, 
trascor, albesco, properly represented the incomplete present 
tense, The present of complete action with effects remaining 
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or present-perfect is in Greek represented by the perfect 
tense ; and so too in Latin, as far as it can be represented. 
We shall consider this in reference to the perfect tense itself. 


93. The /mperfect Tense. The imperfect tense expresses 
incomplete action in past time. ‘It is thus a present 
transferred to the past.’ (Goodwin, M. 7. § 35.) The 
incomplete action may be either continuous, repeated, 
customary, or tentative. 


It is the view of Brugmann that this tense in the Indo- 
Germanic language was the tense used for narration, and 
was only gradually displaced by the aorist. (Cp. Jebb’s 
Appendix on Soph. Zl. 680. The line referred to is— 

Karepropnv rpds Tatra Kal ro wav ppdow.) 
Similar instances may be found in Hom. J1. ii. 106, Od. xi. 
174, Soph. Trach. 76. It is certainly constantly found in 
vivid narration, representing the action as rather in progress 
than in its mere occurrence. It gives a picture, not a simple 
statement. (Cf. Thue. vii. 70, of Zupaxdoro eptAacoov .. . 
kal 6 we(os tapeBonGe, and the whole chapter.) 


In both Greek and Latin the imperfect may express a . 
fact previously unknown or disregarded, and just recog- 
nised ; ¢.g.:— 

“O08 Av dpa 6 £vAAaBadv pe. (Soph. Ph. 978.) 

‘This then is the man who seized me.’ 

Nune Saliaribus ornare pulvinar deorum 

Tempus erat dapibus, sodales. (Hor. Od. i. 37, 2-4.) 

‘Now ’tis the time to deck the couches of the gods with 

Saliarian feasts.’ 


Similarly the imperfect may express the result of a previous 
discussion, which, however, still holds good. This is called 
the philosophic imperfect ; e.g.:— 

Kat Sixaiov 1) dijcopev avipa etvar TH adr@ 

tporw, Grep kat ods Hv Sixaia, (Plat. Rep. 441p.) 

‘And we will assert that a man is just in precisely the 
same way as we found a city is.’ 


In Latin the imperfect tense is often, though not always, 
used in letters to denote an action which occurs at the time 
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of writing, but which is past when the receiver of the letter 
reads it. It is commonest at the beginning and end of 
letters, as it is in those portions of them that the writer has 
the time of his writing most in mind. Cicero is most 
regular in this use; e.g.:— 


Ante diem viti. Kal. haec ego scribebam hora nona. Milo 
campum tam tenebat ; Marcellus candidatus ita stertebat, ut 
ego vicinus audirem. (Cic. Att. iv. 3. 25.) 

‘T am writing this on the 24th at 3 o’clock. Milo already 
holds the field ; the candidate Marcellus is snoring so loud, 
that I his neighbour hear.’ 


94, The Future Tense. The future tense expresses 
equally incomplete or continuous, and complete or single 
action in future time. Thus ¢iAxjcw=amabo=‘I shall 
love, or be loving.’ 


95. With regard to the remaining tenses, the usages of 
Greek are different from those of Latin. The Greeks 
distinguished the aorist, as expressing simply complete 
action (frequently; but not necessarily, single or momentary 
action) from the perfect and pluperfect, which express 
complete action, with the effects remaining. The Latin 
perfect and pluperfect express past (and so complete) action, 
and the future perfect expresses past action in future time, 
that is, past as contrasted with other still future actions. 
The perfect, however, has two different meanings; amavi = 
‘IT have loved,’ or, ‘I loved.’ In the latter meaning it 
corresponds fairly with the Greek aorist, but the former 
meaning is quite distinct from that of the Greek perfect. 
We may, however, consider the uses in both languages under 
the head of Perfect, Pluperfect, Future Perfect, and Aorist 
Tenses. The contrast will help to illustrate the different 
meanings in the two languages. 


96. The Perfect. In Greek the perfect tense expresses 
an action complete, with effects remaining; that is, an 
uction to which, when complete, the relation of the agent 
remains unchanged. Thus te@avyaxa=‘I have wondered, 
and still am wondering’; xéxApKa tiv Ovpav = ‘I have shut 
the door, and still am in the position of having shut it’; 
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TéBappyat, ‘I have been buried, and am in the grave.’ 
Naturally this tense is rarely used in the active, as the 
need does not often arise to describe an active action to 
which the relation of the agent remains unchanged, and so 
many Greek verbs have no active perfect tense, or none in 
use ; but in the case of a passive action, the relation of the 
agent, or rather patient, often does remain unchanged, and so 
perfect passives are common. But it will nearly always be 
found most correct to translate a Greek perfect tense by an 
English present, especially in the passive; e.g. yéypawrat 7 
éxwrToA7 = ‘the letter is written,’ not, ‘has been written.’ 


97. The Latin perfect (i.e. the perfect translated ‘have’) 
expresses an action just completed. Accordingly it is used 
as a primary tense; but there is no necessary idea of the 
effects remaining. Indeed, it is used to express what is 
absolutely finished and done with, as fut Ilium, ‘Troy 
has existed (but does so no longer)’; vixi, ‘I have lived 
my life (but it is over now).’ This Latin perfect must be 
translated by the Greek aorist, for the Greeks did not 
distinguish between action recently and more remotely 
complete. All complete action was expressed by the same 
aorist tense. 


In Greek notice should be taken of the construction of 
the aorist participle active with ¢yw, which is practically 
equivalent to our perfect with ‘have’ in many cases. The 
first instance is Hesiod, Op. 42 :— 

Kptwavres yap éxovor Oeot Biov avOpmrow, 

‘For the gods have hidden life from men.’ 

Cp. also :— 

Tovs Sé rpdobev evoeBeis . . . ExBadoto’ Exess. 

(Soph. 7. 590.) 

‘Thou hast cast out the righteous elder-born.’ 

Kis riv OerraXiav ehOdv exer katadaBov, (Dem. ix. 12.) 

‘He has gone to Thessaly, and has seized it.’ 

(Or, perhaps, ‘has seized it, and is keeping it.’) 

In Latin the past participle passive with habeo is 
similarly used. From this construction of course the perfect 
tenses of the Romance languages have been derived, though 
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in classical Latin the sense is generally more than that of a 
simple perfect ; i.e. has done, and keeps or possesses so, not 
simply has done; e.g. :— 

Romulus habuit plebem in clientelas principum descriptam. 

(Cic. de Rep. ii. 9.) 
‘Romulus kept the plebs divided into bodies of dependents 
on leading men.’ 
Domitas habere lubidines. (Cic. de Or. i. 43.) 
‘To have tamed one’s passions.’ 


98. The Pluperfect Tense. In both Latin and Greek 
the pluperfect tense stands in the same relation to the 
perfect; that is, it expresses the perfect meaning in past 
time. Thus the Greek pluperfect expresses complete action 
with effects remaining in past time; eg. €¢BeBovrAcbunv=‘I 
had resolved, and was so.’ The Latin perfect expresses 
action previously completed as compared with more recent 
action in past time; e.g. hoc scripseram ubi advenit amicus 
=‘T had written this when my friend came.’ This in 
Greek woutd be rotro éypaya, dre 7AGev 6 Giros. Again 
no distinction is‘ made as to priority in time of two equally 
complete actions. Thus the English and Latin pluperfect 
are to be translated by the Greek aorist. The Greek 
pluperfect active is even rarer than the perfect, as there is 
still less occasion for its use. 


99. The Future Perfect Tense. In Greek there is no 
separate form for the future perfect in the active voice ; it 
is supplied by a periphrasis of the perfect participle with 
the future of eiui. It differs from the Latin future perfect 
exactly as do the Greek perfect and pluperfect from the 
Latin. Thus SeSwxds écouar=‘I shall be in the position 
of having given’; te@éYouac=‘I shall be in the grave.’ 
The Latin future perfect expresses an action complete in 
the future as contrasted with another future action; as 
cum venero, tibi dicam, ‘When I have come, I will tell 
you.’ In Greek this would be 6ray €A@w, épd vor; and it 
will be generally found advisable to translate the Latin 
future perfect (which is almost invariably found in 
dependent clauses) by the Greek aorist subjunctive, in 
dependence on temporal and other adverbs. 
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From what has been said it will be seen that the force 
of the Greek perfect, pluperfect, and future perfect can 
scarcely be rendered in Latin; and if at all, by the present 
imperfect and future tenses, at any rate in the active voice. 
In later Greek the use of the perfect approximates to the 
Latin use. Even in later Attic many perfects may be 
translated by the English perfect; e.g. :-— 

"AkijKoa pev Tovvopa, pynpovetw 8 ov. 

(Plat. Theat. 144B.) 

‘T have heard the name, but do not remember it.’ 


100. The Aorist. The aorist in Greek, and the Latin 
perfect translated by the English past tense, or with ‘I 
did ’—e.g. amavi, ‘I loved, or did love’—expresses com- 
plete action in past time. Thus é¢i/Anoca = amavi = ‘I 
loved.’ But the Greek usage lays more emphasis on the 
completeness than on the pastness of the action; and so 
the aorist is used in Greek, when in Latin (and English) a 
present or some kind of periphrasis may be necessary. For 
example: évécnoa, ‘I fell ill,’ aegrotare coepi; rus ciras, 
‘What do you mean?’ guid vis dicere? In this latter 
example the Greek usage emphasizes the completeness of 
the action, though it is all but present. Especially notice- 
able is the so-called gnomic use of the aorist in Greek; 
6g. -— 

"Hy dpa ofadoow, ayteArioavtes GAAa érdypwoav thy 

xpetav. (Thue. i. 70.) 

‘If they meet with any repulses, they make good the 

deficiency with new hopes.’ 


This use may be explained either (1) on the ground that a 
complete action is taken as a type of all other present or 
future actions, or (2) that the aorist use here is a survival 
of the once existing present aorist. In Latin and English 
the present must be used; though Horace copies the Greek 
use in Ep. i. 2. 48 :— 
Non aerts acervus et auri aegroto domini deduait corpore 
Sebres. 
‘Piles of gold and copper do not take fevers from their 
owner’s sick frame.’ 
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The meaning of the Latin aorist perfect is simply to 
express past action; eg. vent, vidi, vict, ‘I came, I saw, 
I conquered.’ 

The aorist in Greek is often said to express particularly 
momentary or single action, and no doubt a complete action 
is usually regarded as such. But in many uses, particularly 
in negative prohibitions, in which p) with the present 
imperative and aorist subjunctive are identical in meaning, 
and occasionally used side by side, this distinction can 
scarcely be upheld; and the distinction here laid down, of 
completeness or incompleteness of action, will be found to 
afford a better explanation of the uses in question. 


101. Primary and Historic Tenses. Perhaps it may 
here be mentioned that in both Greek and Latin the 
present, future, future perfect, and the perfect tenses are 
classed together as primary; the imperfect, aorist (aorist 
perfect in Latin), and pluperfect as historic. 


THE MOODS 


102. The moods in Greek are the indicative, the im- 
perative, the subjunctive, the optative, the infinitive, 
and the participial. Latin has no optative mood, as its 
subjunctive serves for the uses of both Greek moods. The 
infinitive and participial are not really moods at all, but 
verbal nouns; the infinitive being a verbal substantive 
expressing action, the participial a verbal adjective ex- 
pressing action, which is used as an attribute to substantives. 
But as their constructions are adverbial, ze. they govern 
the same cases as the verbs to which they correspond, and 
are qualified by adverbs, and not by adjectives, they are 
best considered as verbal moods. 


103. In Greek all the tenses are found in each of the 
moods, except that the present covers both present and 
imperfect, and the perfect both perfect and pluperfect, in 
all moods except the indicative, and that the future is 
wanting to the imperative and subjunctive; but few verbs 
have all their possible tenses in use, the perfect especially 
being rare. In Latin again the present covers the uses of 
both present and imperfect in all moods except the indica- 
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tive and subjunctive; the subjunctive has no future or 
future perfect; the infinitive no future perfect or pluperfect; 
the imperative no perfect, pluperfect, or future perfect ; 
and active verbs~have no perfect or aorist participle, passive 
verbs no present or future participle. Deponent verbs 
alone possess both a present and perfect or aorist participle, 
as well as a future. In addition Latin possesses a gerund, 
or verbal substantive, active in meaning; and a gerundive, 
or verbal adjective, passive in meaning. (The distinction 
between the gerund and gerundive is superfluous ; see post, 
§ 123.) The so-called supines are merely the accusative 
and ablative (usually instrumental ablative) of a verbal 
substantive used in a special way. 


104. In Greek the tense distinctions in the imperative, 
subjunctive, and optative express only the completeness, 
completeness with effects remaining, or incompleteness of 
the action; and this is often the case with the infinitive 
and participial tenses also; the aorist and perfect imply no 
idea of pastness. In Latin, however, the tenses retain their 
usual distinctions in the subjunctive and infinitive mood. 
Accordingly, the indicative mood has to be used in Greek 
in various constructions in which it is essential to express 
the idea of pastness. 


105. It will be most convenient briefly to state the 
general difference of meaning given by the use of different 
moods; and then to consider, side by side, the manner in 
which various constructions are expressed in Greek and 
Latin, showing the force of the moods used in each case. 
The constructions to be considered are the Jussive, Final, 
Conditional, Relative and Temporal, Consecutive, and Oratio 
Obliqua. 


106. The /ndicative Mood, The indicative mood in all 
its tenses states an action as a fact; its use does not of 
course imply that the action is really a fact, but merely that 
it is so regarded by the speaker or writer. This statement 
applies both to Greek and Latin ; but in the former language 
the historic tenses of the indicative are used in past wishes, 
past purpose and conditional clauses, as there is (as has heen 
already mentioned) no distinction as regards pastness between 
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the tenses of the subjunctive and optative moods. These 
uses will be considered later. 


107. The Subjunctive and Optative Moods. Greek is 
the only language which retains a separate form and meaning 
for both the subjunctive and optative moods; in the other 
Indo-Germanic languages one or the other mood disappears, 
or else the forms are confused together. This is the case in 
Latin, for what we are accustomed to call the subjunctive 
mood contains forms which are both subjunctive and 
optative. For example, feram feras ferat corresponds to 
dépw hépys fépy, and is subjunctive; but sém (older form 
stem) corresponds to etjv, and is optative; similarly 
viderim corresponds to eideinv. The derivation and formation 
of the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive forms is a 
question which is still undecided. 


108. The question of the respective meaning of each 
of these moods is one of great difficulty and uncertainty. 
We may begin by pointing out that the names which they 
bear—subjunctive = troraxtixy or subordinate, and optative 
= €vKTLKH or Wishing—are by no means adequate to express 
either the fundamental meaning or the general use of these 
moods, for the subjunctive is often used in independent 
sentences, and the optative certainly expresses other ideas 
than that of wishing, though some authorities contend that 
that is its original meaning. 


109. The most generally accepted view as to the meaning 
of these moods is that expressed by Delbriick, that the 
subjunctive expresses will, the optative wish. There are 
several objections to this view, of which perhaps the most 
obvious is that there is no essential distinction between 
willing and wishing, as both are forms of desire. But a 
more serious objection is that this explanation does not suit 
some of the uses of both these moods, and those apparently 
the most primitive; namely, those in which the subjunctive 
expresses a simple future event, and the optative (without 
the addition of av or xév) a possibility, as in :— 

Ov yép rw Tolovs Wov avépas, ode Swpat, 

(Hom. J7. i. 262.) 

‘Never yet have I seen such men, nor shall I see.’ 
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Od pev yap te Kaxdrepov GAA waGoyu. (Il, xix. 321.) 
‘For I cannot suffer aught worse.’ 


In the first example the subjunctive certainly does not 
express will, as the speaker would not refuse to see such 
men; on the contrary, he would will to do so, if it were 
possible. In the second example the. use of ov, not pm, 
proves that the expression is not a wish. Ovx (Swpac cannot 
be derived from pa) iSwpat, nor ov raGouue from pi) TaOoupn, 

In conditional clauses, again, it is impossible to take the 
subjunctive as expressing will, or the optative as expressing 
wish invariably. Such an expression as jv 6) vnas éAwor 
may be used by either side, the defenders or attackers of 
the ships; and, as regards the optative form of condition, 
Goodwin (M. T. p. 381) shows that in 78 proper optative 
conditional sentences in Homer only 27 express supposi- 
tions desired by the speaker. Accordingly we must turn 
to some other explanation of the fundamental meaning of 
the moods. 


110. The explanation given by Goodwin (M. & T. 
Appendix I., which should be carefully read) is that “the 
subjunctive was originally and essentially a form for ex- 
pressing future time, which the Greek inherited with its 
subdivision into an absolute future negatived by ov, anda 
hortatory future negatived by pj, and used in independent 
sentences”; and that ‘‘the primitive optative, before it 
came into the Greek language, was a weak future form, like 
he may go and may he go, from which on one side came its 
potential and future conditional use, and on the other side 
its use in exhortations and wishes.” This view is supported 
by the considerations advanced before, as objections to 
Delbriick’s theory: by the impossibility of explaining the 
subjunctive in final sentences after historic verbs (as 
constantly used by Thucydides) as expressing will, while 
the optative, as used by other writers in exactly similar 
sentences, is to express wish; by the absurdity of looking 
for wish in the optative in oratio obliqua ; and by the fact 
that in all dependent constructions the optative merely 
represents the subjunctive or indicative when they are 
“transferred to the past by depending on a verb of past 
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time.” Goodwin also refers to the fact that where Greek 
has od with the subjunctive and optative, Sanscrit has nd , 
while where Greek has pj, Sanscrit has md’, the equivalent 
of ». He considers this a proof of the antiquity of the 
merely future use of these moods. But the fact that nd 
does not correspond to ov, of which no sure etymology has 
been discovered, weakens this argument. (Cp. Giles, Com- 
parative Philology, § 557 (2).) Other objections to Goodwin’s 
theory are that it does not clearly distinguish between the 
moods, and that it does not account for the use of secondary 
endings in the optative mood, which show it to be a kind of 


past tense. 


111. Perhaps the simplest explanation of the meaning of 
the moods, at any rate as they are actually used, is to 
consider that they both primarily represent an action as 
other than a fact; that is, as a possibility or contingency, 
the subjunctive expressing an action as a nearer, the optative 
as a remoter possibility. Possibly this idea of remoteness 
may have been derived from that of pastness, which the 
forms of the optative tend to show it originally possessed. 
Similarly, ‘I might’ is properly the past tense of ‘I may,’ 
though it is used more often now to express a more distant 
possibility. Then the subjunctive €AGo, on this view, would 
be translated ‘I may go,’ the optative «A@oyuw, ‘I might go.’ 
The hortatory use of the subjunctive may be supposed to 
have been derived from a difference of tone in enunciation, 
and so too its use in commands and prohibitions. Similarly 
the use of the optative as expressing wish would be derived 
from a possibility put as a question; e.g. ‘might I go?’ and 
in all likelihood wishes were originally prayers to some god 
or other, which would account for the interrogative form. 
The use in dependent clauses, especially in final and con- 
ditional clauses, is easily explained on the same lines: 
mépw iva iy =‘I send him where he may see,’ in its most 
literal translation; édv yevnrac=‘if it may be,’ «i yévoito, 
‘if it might be.’ Of course it must always be remembered 
that all subordinate clauses were to begin with principal, 
and so really need no separate explanation. 


112. This explanation is no doubt open to the same 
objections as that of Goodwin; but it has the advantage of 
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distinguishing between the subjunctive and future indicative, 
which expresses a future event as a fact; and it also suits 
with most of the subjunctive uses in Latin, though it must 
be carefully remembered that the expression of past time 
by the tenses of the Latin subjunctive often make their 
use quite different from that of the Greek subjunctive and 
optative. In many uses, especially in final clauses and 
oratio obliqua, the Greek optative is represented by the 
imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive in Latin (with some 
exceptions). In other constructions, especially in condi- 
tions, the Greek optative is paralleled by the Latin present 
subjunctive. Yet, on the whole, the constructions of the 
two languages with reference to these moods are much best 
considered side by side, as their divergences are no less 
illustrative than their similarities, 


113. The /mperative Mood. The imperative mood is 
etymologically in origin the stem of the verb without any 
suffix. Practically it is a shortened form of the indicative 
—contrast A€yers, A€ye, amas, ama—and expresses a com- 
mand assumed as a fact; i.e. it assumes that the person 
addressed is already doing what he is ordered to do. Thus 
it is in Latin often superseded by the subjunctive, which 
expresses the command as a contingency, so suggesting, 
not assuming, its performance. In Latin also negative 
commands or prohibitions are, at least in prose, always 
expressed in the subjunctive or by a periphrasis, as noli 
Jacere, parce facere. In Greek the present imperative 
may be used in a prohibition, but not the aorist; while 
the aorist, and not the present, subjunctive is used in 
prohibitions. It is difficult to explain this usage satis- 
factorily ; but we may point out that pi A€yys would mean 
(as the present expresses incomplete action) ‘don’t go on 
speaking,’ assuming that the prohibition is already being 
transgressed, which may have been felt to be impolite ; 
while pi) AcEns simply means ‘don’t speak,’ involving no 
such assumption. The preference for the present impera- 
tive, however, still remains unexplained, though it has been 
suggested that the aorist imperative, being a later form, 
only came into existence after the use with the aorist 
subjunctive was stereotyped in the language. 
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114. The /nfinitive Mood, and the Verbal Nouns, 
The infinitive has been already explained to be rather a 
verbal substantive than a mood; it is only in the con- 
struction of oratio obliqua that it really serves as a mood, 
and is thoroughly verbal in nature. In both Latin and 
Greek it is constantly used as a substantive, both in the 
nominative and accusative, but most commonly in the 
dative case. In Greek also, when used with the article, it 
may be a genitive case. The most noticeable uses are as 
follows :— 


115. I. As Nominative Case. The article usual in 
Greek ; e.g. -— 

’AvOpdrwov éote TO Gpaptaverv, 

Humanum est errare. 

This use is common. 


116. II. As Accusative Case, In this use it is usually 
the object to a verb of saying or thinking; e.g. :-— 

"AvOpdrpvov yyovpat TO dpapraverv, 

Humanum puto errare. 


With the article it may be commonly used in Greek 
after prepositions. In Latin this use is very rare, the 
gerund usually: taking its place; eg. -— 

Acad 76 pr) mapetvar és Kaupov, erpadn. 

‘Owing to not arriving in time, he failed.’ 

Inter optime valere et gravissime aegrotare nihil prorsus 

dicunt interesse. (Cic, Fin, ii. 13.) 

‘They say there is absolutely no difference between being 

in the best of health and the most serious illness.’ 

Breve tempus satis longum est ad bene vivendum. 

(Cie. de Sen. 19.) 
‘A short time is long enough to live well.’ 


117. Ill. As Dative Case. This is by far the commonest 
use of the infinitive, as is natural; for by its form it is 
obvious that it is, properly speaking, a dative: if we write 
a dative like xovca with the ¢ not subscript, but written in 
the line (as it ought to be, and was written by the ancient 
Greeks), thus povcat, we see at once that the termination is 
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the same as that of ¢fvac or any middle or passive or Ist 

aorist active infinitive; and in Homer we find that the 

present future and second aorist active infinitive ends in 

-€uevat; e.g. etrewevat, The Latin infinitive probably is of 

the same formation, but the termination has been weakened. 
This dative infinitive is used :— 


118. (1) After all verbs of wishing, power, duty, purpose, 
custom, commencement, and the like, both in Greek and 
Latin: thus €6éAw dotvar, volo dare=‘I am willing for 
giving’; the dative being akin to that classed as work 
contemplated, and to the predicative dative in Latin. The 
infinitive which follows verbs of commanding, teaching, 
preventing, both in Latin and Greek, is of the same nature; 
thus dddoxw ypadew tevd, doceo scribere aliquem = ‘I teach a 
man for writing’; and so too command him for doing, 
prevent him for doing. In Greek the consecutive infinitive 
proper and its extensions, the explanatory and limiting 
infinitive, are identical: toootros dare rovetyv=‘so great as 
for doing’; ds eizeiv, ‘as for speaking,’ etc. 

Examples of these uses are so numerous that quotation is 
superfluous. 


119. (2) After Nouns. In Greek this use is equally 
common with (1); in Latin it is rare, and poetical; the 
gerund or gerundive again taking its place; e.g. :-— 

Tarevi) tpav 7 Suavova éyxaprepetv a éyvwre. (Thue. ii. 61.) 

‘Your spirit is feeble for persevering in your resolutions.’ 

Piger scribendi ferre laborem. (Hor. Sat. i. 4. 12.) 

‘Lazy at bearing the toil of writing.’ 

Tempus est iam maiora conart. (Liv. vi. 18.) 

‘It is now time for attempting greater things.’ 


120. (3) Infinitive of Purpose. This use, again cor- 
responds to the dative of work contemplated ; it is fairly 
common in Greek, after verbs meaning to choose, appoint, 
send, give, take or bring; but not after verbs of motion, 
except in poetry. In Latin it is very rare, but being found 
in Plautus, is probably not a Grecism, but a real survival. 
In ordinary Latin the gerund or gerundive construction 
takes its place; eg. -— 
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Tots dpxovras, ods ciAco Oe dpxew pov. (Plat. Apol. 28x.) 
‘The magistrates, whom you elected to govern me.’ 


Totrov adiere tots Geos koAdCew. (Dem. xix. 71.) 
‘Leave him to the gods to punish.’ 


Mav0daveww yap nKopev. (Soph. O. C. 12.) 
‘We have come to learn.’ 


Reddere hoc, non perdere, erus me misit. (Plaut. Ps. 642.) 
‘My master sent me to return this, not to lose it.’ 


Non nos Libycos populare Penates venimus. 
(Verg. Aen. i. 527.) 
‘We have not come to plunder Libyan households.’ 


Loricam donat habere viro. (Ibid. v. 262.) 
‘He gave a breastplate to the man to have.’ 


Credebat Voleronem vexandis prioris anni consulibus per- 
missurum tribunatum. (Liv. i. 56.) 

He believed that Volero, to harass the consuls of the 
previous year, would give free play to the office of 
tribune.’ 


121. (4) Infinitive of Wish or Command. In this 
Greek use the infinitive takes the place of the 2nd or 3rd 
person imperative or optative. As it is used, it apparently 
is rather verbal than substantival, but more probably it 
really retains its substantival nature. Thus ¢ac@at eos, 
‘speak a word’=‘be for speaking,’ there being an easy, 
perhaps unconscious, ellipse of some verb. This is especially 
evident when the infinitive equals the 3rd person impera- 
tive, for then its subject is in the accusative, and must be 
governed by some suppressed verb, such as dds, ‘ grant,’ 
in which case the use is parallel to (3). Examples :— 


Xd & rds rvAas avoi~as drexOeiv. (Thue. v. 9.) 

‘When you have opened the gates, charge out.’ 

Tovro wap’ tuiv avrots BeBaiws yvovar, (Dem. viii. 39.) 

‘Grasp this firmly in your own minds.’ 

Tevxea ovdijoas depéto . . . Tapa SE oiKds emdv Sdpevae 
wadu, (Hom. Jl. vii. 78.) 

‘Let him make spoil of the arms and take them .., 
but give me my body back home again,’ 
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Geoi roXirar, pir} pe SovrAcias tvxeiv. (Aesch. Sept. 253.) 

‘Gods of my country, let me not be doomed to bondage.’ 

(N.B.—That the imperative infinitive always expresses 
a courteous command, put rather as a suggestion than an 
order. We may compare the Italian method of prohibition 
with the infinitive: non amare =‘ do not love.’) 


122. (5) /nfinitive with Article. This use again is 
only found in Greek; it is not found in Homer, or indeed 
before Pindar. It first becomes common in Thucydides, 
especially in his speeches, and is commonest in the orators. 
Demosthenes uses it with the greatest frequency. It can 
be used in any case, and with prepositions. In Latin the 
use of the gerund or gerundive and supines most nearly 
corresponds to the Greek articular infinitive. From the 
frequency of the use examples are hardly necessary, but 
compare :— 

’Exécxov 70 edbéews tois "AOnvaiors exryerpeiv. 

(Thue. vii. 33.) 

‘They refrained from an immediate attack on the 

Athenians.’ 

(76 éxtyerpetv is a limiting accusative.) 

The Latin might be :— 

Abstinebant oppugnando, ete. 

ZnrAG oe parrAov 7} pe Tov pydev ppovetv. (Eur. I. A. 677.) 

‘I admire thee more than myself for lack of wisdom.’ 

(rod fpoveiv is an ablatival genitive of cause.) 


The Latin might be :— 
Te admiror magis quam me ipsum nihil sapiendo. 


123. The Verbal Nouns. The verbal nouns which 
particularly require consideration here are the verbal 
adjectives in -réos and -réov in Greek, which correspond 
to the gerund and gerundive in Latin, and the supines 
(so called) in Latin. 


124. I. The Verbal Adjectives in -réos and réov; the 
gerund and gerundive. 

Before discussing the uses of these forms it is necessary 
to consider the question of the relation of the gerund to 
the gerundive. It is usually said that the gerundive is 
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found only from transitive, the gerund usually from in- 
transitive verbs; that the gerundive is passive, and the 
gerund active in sense; and the gerundive is an adjective, 
while the gerund is a substantive. It seems simpler, 
however, to consider the gerund as the neuter singular of 
the gerundive used substantivally, as the neuter of other 
participles (see § 131) and all adjectives may be used; 
and the analogy of the Greek verbals in -réos and -réov 
confirms this. A further argument in support of this view 
is obtained from the consideration that the gerundive and 
gerund only differ as the passive of a transitive and in- 
transitive verb differ; that is, in the first case the passive 
is personal, in the second impersonal. Amatur=‘he is 
loved’; amandus est=‘he is to be loved’; curritur=‘it 
is run’; currendum est=‘it must be run.’ The occasional 
use of the gerund from transitive verbs occurs just as their 
passive may occasionally be used impersonally. The con- 
clusion then is that both gerundive and gerund are passive 
verbal adjectives, the one personal, the other impersonal. 
Exactly the same difference exists between the Greek 
verbal adjectives in -réos and those in -réov, but the latter 
are found equally: from transitive and intransitive verbs. 


125. In Greek the construction is found only in the 
nominative (and accusative in oratio obliqua); it ex- 
presses, as in Latin in similar case, obligation or necessity. 
But in Latin any case may be used, then expressing simply 
passive verbal action; the rule of the construction is that 
the gerundive has its own case, attracting its substantive to 
it, but itself being attracted to the gender and number of its 
substantive, asa rule. Exceptions to this rule exist as, e.g.:— 


Facultas agrorum suis latrontbus condonandi. 
(Cic. Phil, v. 3.) 
‘The power of giving land to his brigands.’ 


Here the attraction is only half complete. Possibly the 
heavy genitive plural of the gerund is avoided; or it may 
be that the substantive itself is directly governed by the 
leading word, the gerund being added to explain more fully 
the meaning. (See Roby, Z. G. ii. p. Ixviii.) 
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126. The sense of obligation found in the nominative use 
of these adjectives must be explained as derived from the 
sense of possession or connection of the action with an 
agent expressed by the verb eiué, or sum, and a dative case. 
Thus woujréov éori yor = faciendum est mihi =‘ doing belongs 
to me’ necessarily means ‘I must do.’ The most noticeable 
point about the Greek use is that the agent may be in the 
accusative, no doubt owing to a feeling that the force of 
the construction was equal to that of Se? or xp) with an 
infinitive. In Latin the accusative after the gerund from a 
transitive verb should be particularly observed ; e.g. :— 

"AdXas vats éx TOV cuppdyoy petareumréas civar. 

(Thue. vi. 25.) 

‘(He said) Other ships must be sent for from their allies,’ 

Ore pucPodopynréov arXAovs 7) TOds oTpaTWTLKOts. 

(Id. viii. 65.) 

‘Nor must any others except the military receive pay.’ 

Aeternas quoniam poenas in morte timendum est. 

(Lucr, i, 112.) 

‘Since we must fear everlasting punishments in death.’ 

Viam, quam nobis quoque ingrediundum sit. 

(Cic. de Sen. 2.) 

‘The way, on which we too must enter.’ 


127. In Latin these uses of the gerundive should also be 
noted :— 

(1) In negative and quasi-negative sentences it practically 
expresses possibility ; e.g. :— 

Votaque pro domina via numeranda facit. (Tib. iv. 4. 12.) 

‘And he makes prayers for his mistress, scarce to be counted.’ 

(2) It may equal a present passive participle ; e.g. :-— 

Ante conditam condendamve urbem. (Liv. i. 1.) 

‘Before the city was founded, or was being founded.’ 

Volvenda dies. (Verg. Aen. ix. 8.) 

‘Time as it rolls along.’ 

Note.—Roby considers the gerundive to have been formed 
from the gerund, which is “a neuter verbal substantive ex- 
pressing action (or state)”; see his Latin Grammar, vol. ii, 
pp. lxiii. egg. 
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128. II. The Supines. The so-called supines are simply 
the accusative and ablative (locative or instrumental) of a 
verbal substantive in -us. The common distinction between 
the one in -wm as active, and the other in -w as passive, is 
quite unnecessary. The accusative is an accusative of 
action as the end of motion; it is commonest in military 
terms, suchas: pabulatum, ‘to forage’; lignatum, ‘to collect 
wood’; aquatum, ‘to get water.’ Cf. also :— 


‘Vidimus ... Tiberim... tre detectum monumenta regis. 
(Hor. Od. i. 2. 13-15.) 
‘We saw Tiber go to cast down the monuments of the king.’ 


The ablative is used as a locative or instrumental of the 
point in which a term is applied; as: horrendum, mirabile, 
etc., dictu, ‘in the saying,’ t.e. ‘to say.’ 


129. The Participle. The participle is used as an attribute 
of substantives or personal pronouns; it differs from an 
ordinary adjective in expressing distinctions of time, and in 
governing an object in the case appropriate to its verb, not 
an objective genitive. As we have said, Latin is deficient 
in participles as compared with Greek. The most noticeable 
uses of the participle are :— 


130, (i.) In Greek, the accusative and genitive absolute, 
and in Latin, ablative absolute; both uses have been con- 
sidered under the cases. 


131. (ii.) Expressing Purpose in the future participle in 
both languages ; in Greek usually with as. 

TlapeAj Avda ovpBovAcicwv. (Isoer. vi. 11.) 

‘T have come forward to advise.’ 


Consul Larisam est profectus, thi de summa belli consul- 
taturus. (Liv. xxxvi. 14.) 

‘The consul set out to Larissa to take counsel there about 
the whole war.’ 


132. (ii) The neuter participle (with the article in 
Greek) is sometimes used as a verbal substantive, where 
the infinitive with the article would be expected, chiefly in 
Thucydides and the poets in Greek: and also in Livy in 
Latin; eg. — 
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Tod tramtévar padXAov 7) Tod pévovtos tiv Suavoray Exove 
(Thue. v. 9.) 
‘They have their minds set rather on retreating than 
on standing firm.’ 
To yap roOotv Eexacros éxpabeiv GéAwv. (Soph. Tr. 196.) 
‘Each man wishing to learn his desire.’ 


Auditum modo in acte .. . haud dubiam victoriam 
facturum. (Liv. xxvii. 45.) 


‘The hearing only in line of battle . . . would make 
victory certain.’ 


This use is the same use as the common use of the neuter 
of an ordinary adjective, instead of the corresponding ab- 
stract substantive, as TO Kakdv=70 KaAXos. 


133. (iv.) In Latin commonly, and less freely in Greek, 
the participle is used in conjunction with a substantive, 
with the same meaning as (in Greek) an articular infinitive 
with its subject, where in English we use the verbal sub- 
stantive governing the other substantives ; e.g. :— 


"Eres réprry peta Tas Dvpaxoveas oixurGeicas. (Thue. v. 3.) 
‘Tn the fifth year after the foundation of Syracuse.’ 

’Es HéAvov katadivra. (Hom. JI. i. 601.) 

‘To the setting of the sun.’ 


Nec terra mutata mutavit mores, (Liv. xxxvii. 54.) 
‘Change of land made no change of character.’ 


134. (v.) In a few instances in Greek the aorist or perfect 
participle active is used with éyw, in a sense practically 
equivalent to that of the English perfect. In Latin there 
is a somewhat similar use, in which habveo is used, with the 
perfect participle passive agreeing with the object (see also 
above, § 98). Both uses point to the use of auxiliaries, as 
found in Modern Greek and the Romance languages. Z.g. :-— 

Tov pev mporicas, tov 8 arydoas éxer. (Soph. Ant, 22.) 

‘The one he has honoured, the other disgraced.’ 

*EyxAgoao’ exer ta oitia. (Arist. Eecl. 355.) 

‘She has shut up the food.’ 

Elephantos quos haberent domitos, (Liv. xxx. 35.) 

‘The elephants which they possessed tamed.’ 
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135. (vi.) The participle in Greek is regularly used with 
eiui to form future perfects active, and perfects and plu- 
perfects passive; and in Latin the future participle active is 
used with sum to express intention, and the perfect participle 
passive with sum to form all perfect-derived tenses. 


THE JUSSIVE CONSTRUCTION 


136. The term jussive is here used in a wide sense, 
including all expressions of command and wish, such as 
ordinary commands and wishes, deliberative, hortatory, 
prohibitive, and concessive (i.e. rhetorical suppositions) 
expressions, which are regularly expressed by the imperative, 
subjunctive, and optative moods in Greek, and by the 
imperative and subjunctive in Latin, though in past wishes 
Greek makes use of the historic tenses of the indicative, 
while both languages in rhetorical expressions may signify 
commands and assumptions by the indicative mood. 


137. The jussive use of the subjunctive and optative 
moods may be explained as follows. We have said that 
both moods express a possibility or contingency, more or less 
remote. Thus the subjunctive present in both Latin and 
Greek means (considering the second person, which is most 
usual in commands), ‘you may do something,’ as a possibility ; 
and the optative in Greek, ‘you might do something.’ A 
mere change of tone could alter such an expression of 
possibility into a hint or suggestion, exactly as the English 
‘you may,’ or ‘might go,’ can signify a command or request, 
Thus we get the jussive use of the subjunctive, expressing 
commands. In Greek this use has only survived in the 
first person in affirmative sentences. Latin expresses 
wishes in the same way; but Greek, with its greater 
subtlety, distinguishes between a command and the more 
remote wish, and expresses the latter by the optative. But 
in both languages it seems probable that a wish is merely 
the expression of a possibility stated interrogatively, just as 
the English ‘may I see’ is interrogative in form. Besides, 
a wish is probably in origin a prayer, and so would naturally 
be a question, Thus opwnv =videam=‘I may or might see,’ 
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put interrogatively =‘ may or might I see?’ and so at once 
expresses wish. 


138. We will consider the various subdivisions of the 
jussive construction under the following heads: I. Command; 


II. Prohibition; III. Wish; IV. Deliberation; V. Con- 
session, or Rhetorical Supposition. 


139. L. Command. Affirmative commands are regularly 
expressed in Greek by the imperative mood, and by the Ist 
person of the subjunctive tenses (7.e. hortatory commands, 
addressed by the speaker or speakers to himself or them- 
selves), and in Latin by both the imperative and subjunctive 
moods ; e.g.:— 

Zed Zed Gewpds tovde tpaypatwv yevov. 

(Aesch. Choeph, 246.) 

‘Zeus, Zeus, be thou a witness of these deeds.’ 

Aéye &) idw. (Plat. Rep. 610s.) 

‘Tell me, let me see.’ 

"Ea 57 viv év coi cxeYopeba. (Ibid. 239.) 

‘Stay now, let us consider it in relation to you.’ 

Tu regere imperio populos, Romane, memento. 

(Verg. Aen. vi. 851.) 

‘Do thou, Roman, remember to rule the nations with thy 

sway.’ 

Quamobrem hic nobis sit exceptus. (Cic. Or. i. 45.) 

‘Therefore let him be an exception in our view.’ 


140. Notice especially the expression in Latin by the 
imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive, of commands re- 
ferring to past time: ‘you should have been doing,’ or 
‘have done’; Greek would use éde or éxpyv with infinitive ; 
€.9.:— 

At tu dictis, Albane, maneres. (Verg. Aen. viii. 643.) 

‘But thou, man of Alba, shouldst have stood by thy words.’ 

Quid facere debuisti? frumentum ne emisses, sumpsisses 

id nummorum. (Cic. Verr. iii. 84.) 

‘What ought you to have done? you ought not to have 

_ bought the corn, you ought to have taken that amount 

of money.’ 
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141. In both Greek and Latin the future indicative can 
express command. It treats the action enjoined as a mere 
future event, not as a possibility, and so is rhetorically 
emphatic. Cp. our ‘you shall do it’; in Greek this is 
commonest with dzws; the use is connected with that in 
‘object clauses. Fg. :— 


IIpis tatra rpdges ofov av Gédys. (Soph. O. C. 956.) 
‘Therefore thou shalt do whatever thou wilt.’ 
Ildvrws 8€ totro Spaces. (Ar. Nub. 1352.) 

‘In anywise thou shalt do this.’ 

“Orrus obv avdpes ayabot ecerOe. (Xen. An, i. 7. 3.) 
Tu nthil dices. (Hor. A. P. 385.) 


Cum volet, accedes ; cum te vitabit, abibis. 
(Ov. A. A. ii. 529.) 
‘When she wishes, thou shalt draw near; when she shuns 
thee, thou shalt depart.’ 


142. II. Prohibition. In Greek prohibitions in the 
second and third persons are regularly expressed by the 
present imperative, or the aorist subjunctive, with ju. 
(See § 113 for the difference between these two constructions.) 
In Latin a prohibition in the third person may be expressed 
in legal language by the imperative, ordinarily by any 
tense of the subjunctive with me. A prohibition in the 
second person is regularly expressed by a periphrasis with 
noli, nolite, and infinitive, cave, cave ne, and subjunctive. 
The formerly established rule of the perfect subjunctive 
with ne in the second person has been discredited ; it has 
been proved to be a rare use in elevated prose. (Cp. Gilder- 
sleeve and Lodge, Lat. Gr. §275.) There are only seven 
instances in good prose from the beginning of the Ciceronian 
to the end of the Augustan period. 

In poetry the imperative may be used with ne in its first 
form, e.g. ne audi; in legal language in its second form, 
e.g. ne audito; in commands addressed to an imaginary 
person the present subjunctive with me; in familiar 
language the future indicative with non. In both Greek 
and Latin prohibitions in the first person may be in any 
tense of the subjunctive ; e.g.:-— 


tl tei i Mi i i 


a 
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My BonOjonre rT] rerovOort Sewva* pa) evopKeire, 
(Dem. xxi, 211.) 

‘Give no redress to the injured party; do not keep your 
oaths.’ 

Myre rods *A@nvatovs eare peiCovs ylyverOat, pire Tovs 
Evppaxovs xatarpodibapuev, (Thue. i. 86.) 

‘Neither continue to permit the aggrandisement of the 
Athenians, nor let us go on betraying our allies.’ 


Lu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito. 
(Verg. Aen. vi. 95.) 
‘Yield not to thy woes, but go more boldly to face them.’ 


Hominem mortuum in urbe ne sepelito neve urito. 
(Cic. Leg. ii. 23, 58.) 
‘Thou shalt not bury or burn a dead man in the city.’ 


Isto bono utare, dum adsit ; cum absit, ne requiras. 
(Cic. Sen. 33.) 
‘Use that blessing when it is here; when it is gone do 
not pine after it.’ 


Ne transieris Hebrum. (Liv. xxi. 44.) 
‘Do not cross the Hebrus.’ 


Non me appellabis, si sapis. (Plaut. Most. 515.) 
‘Don’t address me, if you are wise.’ 


Cave festines. (Cic. Fam. xvi. 12. 6.) 
‘ Don’t be in a hurry.’ 


(Vide ne, cwrato ne also are used with the subjunctive ; 
and in poetry parce, mitte, omitte, fuge, absiste. The three 
former words are also used in later prose.) 


In Greek “Ozrws 7) with the second person of the future 
indicative may express a prohibition ; e.g. :— 


“Orus roivuv rept Tod roAguov paydev epeis. (Dem. xix. 94.) 
‘See you say nothing about the war.’ 


143. In the Greek dramatic poets ov pu) with the second 
person singular of the future indicative, and rarely with 
the same person of the aorist subjunctive, expresses a 
strong prohibition. (The explanation of the ov pa con- 
struction will be given later in § 242.) 
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EXAMPLES. 
Ti roeis ; od py KataBnoe, (Ar. Vesp. 307.) 
‘What are you doing? you must not come down.’ 
Tlotos Zeds ; ov px) AnpHoys. (Id. Nub. 367.) 
‘Zeus indeed! don’t talk nonsense.’ 


144. III. Wish. A wish is expressed (1) if referring to 
the future, by the optative (with or without «iGe or ei yap 
or «/) in Greek, and by the present subjunctive (with or 
without wtinam or o st) in Latin; (2) if not attained in the 
present or past, by the historic tenses of the indicative 
(with «iG or ei yap), or by ddpeAov ( = ‘I owed, I ought’) with 
an infinitive, in Greek, and by the historic tenses of the 
subjunctive (with or without ufinam or o si) in Latin. A 
wish, as has been before explained, is really the interrogative 
statement of a contingency. For past wishes Greek must 
use the indicative historic tenses, as the aorist and perfect 
tenses of the optative convey no time distinctions. Neither 
the optative.in Greek nor the subjunctive in Latin express 
that the wish is impossible. In expressing an impossible 
wish, the past tense gives the idea of its impossibility, as 
what was merely possible, not actual, in present or past 
time is ipso facto impossible. 

EXAMPLES. 
(1) Future wishes. Negative u in Greek, ne in Latin. 


Or’ dv Suvaiuny par’ erurtaiuny Aéyewv. (Soph. Ant. 686.) 
*I could not, and may I never know how to say.’ 
Fluvevéyxot pev tadra os Bovddueba, (Thue. vi. 20.) 
‘May this profit us as we desire.’ 
EiGe ypaweev ws xp7). (Plat. Phaedr. 2270.) 
‘Would that he would write properly.’ 
O st praeteritos referat mihi Iuppiter annos. 

(Verg. Aen. viii. 560.) 
‘O that Jove would restore me the years that are past.’ 


(2) Wishes not attained in the present or past. The 
imperfect is used if the wish is unattained in present time, 
the aorist and pluperfect if in past time. 

Ei? yo0a Svvards 6pav. (Eur. Her. 731.) 

‘Would that thou hadst been able to see.’ 
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Ki yap ddeAov ofoi r’ elvar of roAAol. (Plat. Orit. 44p.) 
‘Would that the many had been able,’ etc. 


TlaGovrwy & prot’ Sdedrov. (Dem. xviii. 288.) 
‘They having suffered what I would they never had.’ 


(Observe that the 7} negatives really not ddedov, but the 
infinitive raGeiv understood.) 


Di facerent, sine patre forem. (Ov. Met. viii. 72.) 
‘Would that the gods had granted me to be fatherless.’ 


Utinam vidisses. 


145. IV. Deliberation. Deliberative sentences are ex- 
pressed in Greek by the subjunctive mood, and occasionally 
by the optative, when the remoteness of the contingency 
in question is emphasized; in Latin by the subjunctive 
mood. In Latin past deliberatives can be expressed by the 
imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive; in Greek they must be 
expressed by the infinitive with cde, éypyv, and the like. A 
deliberative question is merely an interrogative statement 
of a contingency; thus ti row, guid faciam=‘what am I 
to do?’ =‘ what is there a chance of my doing?’ 

EXAMPLES. 

My) droxpivwpa, ddd’ Erepov eixw; (Plat. Rep. 337B.) 

‘Am I not to answer, but to say something different ?” 

70 Zed, ti AeEw ; rot ppevGv €ADw, rdrep; (Soph. O.C. 310.) 

‘O Zeus, what am I to say? to what thought must I turn, 

father?’ 

"AXAN iméprorpov avdpis Ppdvynpa tis AEyor; 

(Aesch. Cho, 594.) 

‘But who can tell the overdaring spirit of man ?’ 


Often in Greek loosely subjoined to BovA«, BovrAcrGe; eg. : 
BovrAco®? érewrréowpev; (Eur. Hec. 1042.) 

‘Do you wish us to break in?” 

Quid enumerem artium multitudinem'? (Cic. Off. ii. 4.) 
‘Why should I enumerate the multitude of arts? 


N.B.—The remote deliberative optative is also rarely 
found in subordinate clauses in Greek. Many authorities 
would correct the optative in these passages to the subjunc- 
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tive, and others would regard them as anomalies from the 
potential optative construction (ep. Goodwin, M. T. § 242): 
but they have been proved to be a survival of an ancient 
construction (see A. Sidgwick, Appendices to the Agamemnon 
and Choephori, and the Classical Review, vii. p. 97). The 
optative has its true force of expressing a remoter possibility 
than the subjunctive, and so is naturally used in despairing 
questions ; e.g. :-— 

"Eor’ otv érus “AAknoris és yjpas porAor; (Eur. Ale. 52.) 

‘May it be in anywise that Alkestes may reach old age?’ 


146. V. Concession. In concessive sentences, 1.¢. 
sentences in which a statement is rhetorically assumed to be 
true for the sake of argument, the imperative is regular in 
Greek; the subjunctive cannot be used without some 
particle, such as kav=xal éedv. In Latin the imperative 
may be used, but the subjunctive is more common, usually 
with ut, guamvis, licet, or some such word. £.g.:— 

IlAovre: te yap Kat’ ofkov, ei BovrAct, péya, 

kal (j Tupdvvov oxnw éxwv. (Soph. Ant. 1168.) 

‘Be greatly wealthy in thine home, if thou wilt, and live 

with royal pomp.’ 
Translated in Latin :— 

ut enim sis dives, etc., vivasque, etc 

aAnbes Eotw TOvTO. 

Ne sint in senectute vires. (Cic. de Sen. 11.) 

‘Granted there is no strength in old age.’ 

Modo permaneat studium. (Ibid. 7.) 

‘Provided that enthusiasm remains.’ 


More often in Greek a verb of assuming is used with an 
acc. and inf. construction ; as 

Odpev totTo adnOes etvar. 

‘Let us assume this to be true.’ 


THE FINAL CONSTRUCTION. 


147, Under this head will be discussed all sentences 
expressing purpose or object, though object clauses need to 
be separately considered in Greek ; in Latin their construc- 
tion is identical with that of final sentences, 
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The moods used in the ordinary final construction in 
Greek are the subjunctive and optative, and the indicative 
in its historic tenses when a past unattained purpose has 
to be expressed; fhe subjunctive in Latin. Connecting 
particles such as tva, dws, ws, d¢pa (in epic poetry), are 
regularly used in Greek; and ut, quo, ne, and ut ne, and 
relative adjectives in Latin. Of the Greek particles, iva is 
the regular one in Attic; drws is fairly common; ds scarcely 
found in prose, except in Xenophon, who uses it freely, as 
do the dramatists. By the use of these particles the verb 
in the final clause is subordinated to that in the principal 
clause ; but, as we see from a few examples in Homer and 
in Virgil, both verbs were originally co-ordinate, the verb 
in the final clause being exactly of the same nature as that 
in a jussive sentence ; thus 

GXX’ eripewov, dpyia redxea Sw (Hom. II. vi. 340) 

= ‘wait for me to put on my armour’ (final subj.) is 
expressed by Homer, ‘ Wait, let me put on,’ etc. (jussive 
subj.)._ 

Aeneas levia improbus arma 

Praemisit, quaterent campos. (Verg. Aen. xi. 513.) 

‘Relentless Aeneas sent forth the light-armed troops to 

scour the plains,’ 


148, Of these particles os, dzws, and wf, mean ‘how,’ ‘in 
which way.’ Thus woei rotro dws vig, hoe facit ut vincat, 
= ‘he does this in the way in which he may conquer’; the 
nature of the subjunctive as expressing a contingency being 
still evident. “Iva means ‘where’ when it is not final; its 
use may be due to a confusion of manner and place, or from 
being used in sentences where the idea of place was 
appropriate, e.g. réyrw o” iva idys, ‘I send you where you 
may see,’ it may have been extended to all sentences. "Odpa 
has a temporal meaning ‘until’; so dum and donec, antequam 
and prius quam, in Latin can be followed by subjunctives of 
contemplated contingencies. Quo is used in sentences in 
which a comparative is found, and= ‘by which amount,’ the 
instr. abl. of measure or degree. 


149. The construction which follows verbs of fearing is 
alsu best considered in this connection. The event feared is 
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expressed by a verb with pa in Greek, ne in Latin, if its 
occurrence is feared; by a verb with p7 od in Greek, ne non 
or ut in Latin, if its non-occurrence is feared. Originally 
in this construction too the verbs in the two clauses were 
co-ordinate ; thus deidw pa vnas €Awor = timeo ne naves 
capiant =‘I fear; let them not take the ships.’ In Homer 
an independent subjunctive is not uncommon, thus expressing 
an apprehension; the use is also found in Euripides and 
Plato; the latter, however, commonly, Herodotus once, and 
Demosthenes a few times, use this independent subjunctive 
as expressing a cautious assertion. In origin the uses are 
identical: vjas éAwox (according to the fundamental meaning 
of the subjunctive) means ‘they may take the ships’; pi) 
puts this idea aside; ‘they may not,’ or, ‘let them not take 
the ships,’ expressing the contingency as one not desired by 
the speaker; and from a feeling of courtesy a hesitating 
assertion is made in the same form, as being a fact about 
the truth of which apprehension is felt. This is the 
construction from which the ov pu) construction is most 
successfully explained. To account for this construction 
expressive of -apprehension or cautious assertion by the 
ellipse of a verb of fearing entirely disregards the natural 
development of the expression of thought in language ; for 
independent, co-ordinate sentences precede compound and 
subordinated sentences. 


EXAMPLES. 
M>} 1) vijas €Awor. (Hom, J7. xvi. 128.) 
‘Perchance they may take the ships.’ 
My tu Kaxov peEwou, (Id. Od. xvi. 381.) 
‘Perchance they may do some ill.’ 
Mi) covs SiapGetpy yapous. (Eur. Ale. 315.) 
‘He may mar thy bridal.’ 
M?) odv ris dveSion. (Plat. Huthyd. 272c.) 
‘Someone may revile us.’ 
M2) dypocxdrepov 7} 7d dAn@s cireiv. (Plat. Gorg. 4620.) 
‘It may be rather impolite to speak the truth.’ 


150. In Latin expressions of fear are always put in the 
subjunctive ; but in Greek, if what is feared is the present 
or past occurrence of the event, the indicative tenses are 


ts lt 
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used, and an independent indicative with jp.) is found 
expressing such present or past apprehensions ; e.g. :-— 


My) od rovatrnv broAapBdves cov tiv paOnow érer Oar. 
(Plat. Prot. 312a.) 
‘Perhaps you do not imagine that your learning will be 
of this kind.’ 
Tovro px ov Kad@s wpodroyjoapev. (Id. Men. 890.) 
‘Perhaps we have improperly conceded this.’ 


[In the use of 2) od in these and all other cases when it 
is used, the fact that od is used is most reasonably explained 
on the ground that it negatives some one word, and not the 
sentence as a whole, p) being the proper negative of the 
whole statement expressed as a contingency, and not as a 
fact. So ne non is used in Latin. ] 


151. Object Clauses differ from final clauses in Greek in 
the point that they follow after verbs of striving, taking 
precaution, etc., while final clauses denote the end or 
purpose of any verb. Object clauses stand in apposition 
to an expressed or understood direct object of the verb, 
such as tovro, while a final clause would stand in apposition 
to rovrov évexa, The regular construction of object clauses 
is drws or drws py with the future indicative or optative 
(after a historic principal verb), though the subjunctive is 
at times found. Thus :— 


okoret TOUTO Orws pH oe OWerar is an object clause ; 
driOt tobrov Evexa, Orws py oe idy a final clause. 
In Latin ne te videat would translate both clauses. 


152. Sequence of Moods and Tenses in final clauses, 
object clauses, clauses after verbs of fearing. 

In final clauses, and clauses expressing fear, a primary 
tense in the principal clause is followed in Greek by a 
subjunctive mood (the tense varying according to the 
completeness, etc., of the action), in Latin by a present 
or perfect subjunctive; a historic tense in the principal 
clause by an optative mood in Greek (the tense varying as 
before), and by the imperfect or pluperfect subjunctive in 
Latin. The tense in Latin depends on the time of the 
action, 
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In object clauses in Greek the future indicative is found 
after a primary principal verb, the future optative after a 
historic principal verb. 


153. In Greek the subjunctive or future indicative is 
not infrequently found, even after a historic principal verb, 
to express the purpose or object vividly, which it does by 
axpressing it as it appeared to the agent; thus érpage rovro 
iva py Anobn = ‘he did this that he may not be taken’ 
the agent said to himself, ‘that I may not be taken.’ This 
is especially common in Thucydides. “Ozws and ws frequently 
take av with the subjunctive in final clauses; but an optative 
with ay after either of these particles is potential. In Attic 
Greek dws dv, not dzws alone, is proved by the use in 
inscriptions to be regular. 


EXAMPLES. 
154. (1) Final Clauses. 
(a) Primary Principal Verb. 
Hiro tu dnta «ard, iv’ dpyify rAéov. (Soph. O. T. 364.) 
‘Am I to tell more too, that thou mayest be more wroth’ 
His xarpdv ne drws THs Sikns axovoys. 


(Xen. Cyr. iil. 1. 8.) 
‘You have come in good time, to hear the case.’ 


Translated into Latin— 


Cetera vero dicam, quo magis irascaris ? 
In tempore venisti, ut causam audias. 


155. (8) Historic Principal Vero. 


Kai o° é£ereurov, ds povn Avo. (Soph. Ant. 16.) 

‘And I called thee forth, that thou mightst hear alone.’ 

*ExpeoBevovto éyxAjpara Trovotpevot, Srws Tpopacis ein. 
(Thue. i. 126.) 


‘They sent an embassy making complaints, that there 
might be a pretext.’ 


Translated into Latin— 


Atque te emisi, ut sola audires. 
Legatos mittebant criminantes, ut esset excusatio. 
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Td pyprpa toto ypadu, tv’ obtw yiyvow8’ of Spxor. 
(Dem. xviii. 27.) 
a i are this resolution, that the oaths might thus be 
taken.’ 


Here ypd¢w is an historic present; or rather perhaps it 
implies ¢ypaya, ‘I drew up with the purpose, and now 
propose.’ So rovrov éxer tov tpdrov 6 vépos, iva pa) yevourc 
(Dem. xx. 11), where ‘has this form’ =‘ was so framed.’ 


156. Vivid Construction. 

Tlapavioxov d€ ppuxrods Srws doadh ta onpeia y Kal pr) 
BonGoiev of ror€peor, (Thue. iii. 22.) 

‘They showed lights, that the signals might be uncertain, 
and the enemy might not come to their support.’ 


“E€axooiovs Aoyddas eEéxpwwav Orws tov te "Emiroddv 
einoav pidaxes, Kal, nv GAA te Sey, Taxd Evveorares 
rapaylyvevrat, (Id. vi. 96.) 

‘They chose 600 picked men, to guard Epipolae, and in 
case of any other necessity, to concentrate speedily, 
and march to the place.’ 


These two examples show that the use of subj. or opt. is 
merely optional; the subj. does not necessarily express the 
nearer purpose. In Virgil there is a similar construction :— 


Haec ait, et Maiae genitum demittit ab alto 

Ut terrae, utque novae pateant Karthaginis arces 

Hospitio Teucris, ne fati nescia Dido 

Finibus arceret. (Aen. i. 299.) 

‘This he says, and sends Maia’s son from on high, that 
the land and towers of new Karthage might be opened 
to welcome the Teucrians, lest Dido, ignorant of 
destiny, might bar them from her shores.’ 


157. In Greek, where the purpose expressed was past at 
the moment of its enunciation, ze. when it is said that 
things should have happened differently that a different end 
to the one actually existing, or that did exist, might 
have been attained, the historic tenses of the indicative 
are used; @g.:— 


7 
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Xpihv vopov etvas pi) épay, tva. pay roAAR orovdy dvndiokero. 
(Plat. Symp. 181p.) 

Latin : Oportuit legem esse ut ne amarent homines, ne labor 
multus consumeretur. 

‘There ought to have been a law against loving, that 
much trouble should not have been wasted.’ 

"A€wov hv rapeivat, va yxoveas. (Plat. Huthy. 3048.) 

Latin: Operae pretium erat adesse, ut audisses. 

It was worth while to be there, that you might have 

heard.’ 


158. In Greek the future indicative with dws, rarely 
with ws, d¢pa, and p2), never with iva, is occasionally used 
in a true final sense ; e.g. :-— 

“Oor’ cixds Has pa) Bpadiver éort, pa) Kal tis dwerar, 

(Ar. Eccl. 495.) 

‘So we should not delay, lest someone see us,’ 

"Os ri peEopev. (Soph. O.C. 1724.) 

‘That we should do what?’ 


But with relative adjectives and adverbs (excepting 
dws and @s) this use is regular, and corresponds to the 
Latin use of the final subjunctive with relatives; after a 
historic principal verb the future optative is regular, but the 
vivid use of the future indicative is more common. In 
Homer a final subjunctive and optative are found, usually 
with Ké; e.g.:— 

IIperBeiav S€ réeupar, iris tadr’ épet. (Dem. i. 2.) 

‘To send an embassy, to deliver this message.’ 

Od yap eore pou xpijpara, o7dGev exriow., (Plat. Apol. 370.) 

‘I have no money, with which to pay.’ 

"Edevyov, €vOa parrot’ cpoiunv. (Soph. 0. T. 796.) 

‘I strove to flee, where I might never see.’ 

The Latin of these three sentences would be— 

Legationem mittere, quae dicat. 

Non est mihi pecunia, qua solvam. 

Fugiebam, ubi numquam viderem. 

Adrixa pdvtis ehevoerat, ds Kév Tot elryow dddv, 

(Hom. Od. x. 533.) 

‘Straightway a seer will come, to tell thee the way.’ 
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159. The subjunctive is used in Attic Greek in a few 
expressions, in which it is really deliberative ; e.g. :-— 

"Eady povov €xn orp Siadréynrat. (Plat. Symp. 1940.) 

‘If he only has someone to converse with.’ 

*Aropeis 5 te X€yys. Evmopeis 6 re Aéyps. (Id. Jon 5368.) 

(These last two examples show how the use is extended 
from a true deliberative.) 


But the present or aorist optative is occasionally found 
after relatives in a final sense in Attic Greek; e.g. :-— 
Kptyao’ euavrny évOa pu tis eioi8or. (Soph. Tr. 903.) 
‘Hiding myself, where none may see.’ 
Ei ris Oe@v avdpa Getn cis Epnulav, drov aire pdels peAXdoe 
BonGetv. (Plat. Rep. 578x.) 
‘If a god put a man in a desert, where no one was likely 
to help him.’ 
(Here, however, the opt. may be conditional or due to 
attraction. ) 


160. (8) Clauses after a Verb expressing fear. 
Particles py, py od in Greek; ne, ne non, ut, in Latin. 
The same rules as to sequence of moods and tenses hold 
as in final clauses proper; but in Greek, when the event 
feared is regarded as actually happening in present time, or 
as having happened in the past, tenses of the indicative 
are used, and with future events, 7 and dws pj, and the 
future indicative may be used. The use of the subjunctive 
and optative implies that the event feared is regarded as 
future by the person fearing. In Latin present fears are 
expressed by the present subjunctive, or imperfect in 
historic time; past fears by the perfect and pluperfect 
subjunctive. 

EXAMPLES. 

(a) Subjunctive and Optative. 

’OxvG ph por 6 Avoias tarewds pavp. (Plat. Phaedr. 2570.) 

‘I am apprehensive lest Lysias appear mean.’ 


"Edeurav of “EXAnves pr) tpoodyorev, k.T.A. 
(Xen. An, i. 10. 9.) 


‘The Greeks feared that they would lead up,’ ete. 
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Timeo ne non impetrem. (Cic. Att. ix. 6.) 

‘I fear I may not obtain.’ 

Vidit periculum esse, ne exutum impedimentis exercitum 
.. . traduaisset. (Liv. xli. 53.) 

‘He saw there was a danger, that he might have brought 
his army across without its baggage.’ 


(B) Indicative. 

Acdouxa py wAnyav See. (Ar. Nub. 493.) 

Latin: Vereor ne verberibus egeas. 

PoBorvpcOa pH dupotepwv dua juaptyiKapev. (Thue. iii. 53.) 
Latin: Timemus ne simul ambobus privati simus. 

"AXN’ Spa pr wallwy EAeyev. (Plat. Theaet. 145B.) 

Latin: Cave autem ne ludibrio dixertt. 

Aédsoika Srws pr) dvayKy yevioetat, (Dem. ix. 75.) 

Latin: Vereor ne necesse sit. 


161. (y) Object Clauses. 

The difference between object and final clauses has been 
explained. The verb introducing the clause has the meaning 
of strive, care for, plan, effect. After a primary verb, and 
in most cases after a historic verb, the future indicative is 
found, though the regular sequence is the future optative. 
Negative pj; e.g.:— 

Xpi) 6pav robs ’Apyeious drws TwOjoerat 7 lehordvvnoos. 

(Thue. v. 27.) 

‘The Argives must see to the safety of the Peloponnese. 

Latin: Videndum est Argivis ut salva sit Peloponnesus. 

“Expaccov drws tis BorGea Afr, (Thue. iii. 4.) 

‘They planned that relief should come.’ 

Latin: Jd agebant, ut auxiliwm adveniret. 

*"Exrepedetro Orws pa) Govtol wore ExowTo. 

(Xen. Cysop. viii. 1. 43.) 

‘He took care that they should never be without provisions.’ 

Latin: Providebat ne frumento umquam egerent. 


In object clauses subjunctives with ows ay are found in 
Attic Greek ; e.g.:— 


Mnxavnréov dros av Suadvyy. (Plat. Gorg. 4814.) 
*Plaus must be made for his escape.’ 
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The construction of object clauses after verbs of asking, 
commanding, ete., being really oblique, will be considered 
under the head of Oratio Obliqua. 


162. Here we may note the so-called Canon Davesianus, 
t.e. the rule laid down by Dawes more than a century ago, 
that the first aorist subjunctive active and middle after 
dws pi) and ov pa) was simply a mistake, and that all 
passages in which they were found should be emended. 
But the rule cannot be upheld entirely. It arose from 
the fact that where a second aorist form existed, it was 
preferred in subjunctive constructions to a first, aorist in -cw 
or -vwjat, as the latter forms so closely resemble the future 
indicative. 

First, in final clauses the aorist subjunctive is certainly 
to be preferred to the future indicative, which in them is 
exceptional. (See §157.) Secondly, prohibitions with ows 
py and the aorist subjunctive are supported by the analogy 
of pa and the aorist subjunctive, which is regular; eg., 
drws Se totro pi) diddéys pydeva (Ar. Nub. 824), ‘see you 
teach nobody this.’ Thirdly, with od py, if both con- 
structions (denials and prohibitions) are to be explained 
on the same principles, the subjunctive cannot reasonably 
be excluded from either. (See on od py, § 242.) Fourthly, 
in object clauses with dws the future is so much more 
common than the subjunctive, that here the canon may be 
considered to hold good, and emendations to the future are 
allowable, though some passages resist emendation; e¢.4g., 
Dem. i. 2, rapackevdécarbar drws BonOionte Kat pr rdOyrTe, 
‘to prepare to give help and not to allow,’ where to correct 
BonOjonte to PonOjcere, leaving rdOyr«, is unreasonable ; 
and Xen. An. vy. 6.21, tpooraretorat drws exrAcbon 1) orparia, 
‘to arrange the sailing of the expedition,’ when éxrAcvoy 
cannot be corrected to éxrAevoe, for the future is éxrAetoe- 
rat. For object clauses alone, then, the canon holds good. 
(This is taken from Goodwin, M. T, 364, which should 
be consulted.) 


163. Other Final Constructions. 
(i.) As we have seen, the infinitive occasionally in Greek, 
and very rarely in Latin expresses purpose. 
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(ii.) Frequently in both languages purpose is expressed by 
the future participle; os is often found with the participle 
iu Greek. 

EXAMPLES. 

Tlpoo Boras raperxevafovto T@ Téixer Tomnodpevos. 

8 é : E (Thue. ii. 18.) 

‘They made preparations to attack the wall.’ 

YvAAapBaver Ktpov ds droxtevav. (Xen. An. i. 1. 3.) 

‘He seizes Cyrus, with the purpose of killing him.’ 

Tpse mare inferum petit, Capuam oppugnaturus. 

(Liv. xxxiii. 1.) 

‘He sails for the lower sea, intending to attack Capua.’ 


THE CONDITIONAL CONSTRUCTION. 


164. A normal conditional sentence consists of two 
clauses, the one expressing the condition, called the protasis, 
the other expressing what follows if the condition is realized, 
called the apodosis. Logically the protasis comes first ; but 
it may follow the apodosis in expression, though even then 
the order of thought is unchanged. 


165. Though it is simpler to class both protasis and 
apodosis as conditional sentences, it should be observed that 
they are really different in nature. The protasis always 
expresses an imagination. or conception. Accordingly in 
Greek it is regularly negatived by p}; (od, however, is 
occasionally found as the negative of a protasis; generally 
when it is closely connected with a single word, and does 
not negative the sentence as a whole; eg. :-— 

Ki pr) Updgevov ody tredéEavro, eowOnoav ay. 

(Dem. xix. 74.) 
Here ody tredéLavro = arewoavto. 
"Edy te od kal"Avutos ov pire edy te Pre, (Plat. Apol.25n.) 

Here ov pire = drapvno be, 


Homer, however, has ov when it negatives the whole 
sentence several times ; and this is possibly the original use 
when the verb of the protasis is indicative ; for the mood of 
fact naturally would have the negative of fact; e.g. :-— 

Ki 8€ prot ovK eréeoo’ erumeioerat, (Il. xv. 162.) 

‘lf he will not hearken to my words,’ 
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The apodosis expresses an idea, which, if the protasis is 
granted to be true, is stated as a fact; hence in Oreck it is 
always negatived by ov. Roby (Lat. Gr. ii. ch. xx.) calls 
protasis clauses coriditional, and apodosis clauses (whether 
there is an expressed protasis or not) hypothetical; but 
though the distinction is worth remembering, for the sake 
of simplicity it is better to use the one term conditional for 
both clauses. An apodosis without an expressed protasis 
will be called a potential clause. 


166. In conditional sentences the indicative, subjunctive, 
and optative moods are all regularly used; and the im- 
perative may be used in the apodosis. 


167. The protasis is introduced in Greek by one of the 
particles «i, ai (Homeric); éav, av, dv (all contractions of 
ei dv), et or ai xe (Homeric); and in Latin by s¢, nisi, ni. 
The etymology of «i is uncertain. By some authorities it is 
identified with si, and both are explained as coming from 
the pronominal stem sva, so that their meaning would be 
‘at a certain place,’ or, ‘in a certain way’; and then, the 
demonstrative passing into this relative sense, ‘in which 
way.’ The analogy between conditional sentences and 
relative sentences supports this view. A different explanation 
of «i is that it is in its original nature exclamatory, comparing 
it with «Za, and the Latin eva. This is supported by such 
expressions as «i 6’ dye, which are frequent in Homer. But 
the only certainty is that in all Greek e/, and in all Latin s7, 
had simply the force of our word ‘if.’ 


168. There are various ways of classing conditional 
sentences, as ¢.g. conditions regarded as facts, probabilities, 
possibilities, and impossibilities. But the most satisfactory 
classification is by time; thus: I. Present and Past 
Conditions, in which nothing is implied as to the fulfilment 
of the Condition; II. Present and Past Conditions, in 
which there is implied the non-fulfilment of the Condition; 
III. Future Conditions expressed vividly; IV. Future 
Conditions expressed less distinctly. 


169. In Greek usually, but apparently never in Latin, an 
additional distinction is drawn between—I. Present and 
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Past Particular Conditions; II. Present and Past General 
Conditions. 

This distinction will be considered later, as also will all 
variations from the normal mode of expressing the con- 
dition. 

[For examples of normal conditions it will be most 
convenient to take simple sentences containing the same 
two verbs in different moods and tenses. Examples may 
be found abundantly in the authors.] 


170. I. Present and Past Conditions, in which 
nothing is implied as to the fulfilment of the Con- 
dition. In stating such conditions the indicative mood 
in any of its tenses is used both in Latin and Greek. By 
the use of the indicative the condition may be said to be 
regarded as actual; 7.e. the protasis is stated as a fact, 
given which the apodosis necessarily also is a fact; e.g.:— 

ei ypadet TovTO, Kad@s Toei, 

éi yéeypae TOUTO, KaAWs TEeTdNKE, 

ei €ypade TovTo, KadOs Erden. 

ei €ypayev TotTo, Kadds exdyee. 

ei éyeypdes TOVTO, KaNGs ErerroHKEL, 

St hoc scribit, bene facit. 

Si hoc scripsit, bene fectt. 

Si hoc seribebat, bene faciebat. 

Si hoc scripserat, bene fecerat. 


171. Il. Present and Past Conditions, where the 
non-fulfilment of the Condition is implied. Such a 
present condition is in English of the form, ‘if he were 
(now) writing this, he would be doing well’; or more 
accurately, ‘if he had been writing this, he would have 
been doing well.’ In Greek the protasis has the imperfect 
indicative, the apodosis the same tense with av; in Latin 
both protasis and apodosis have the imperfect subjunctive. 

Such a past condition is in English, ‘if he had written 
this, he would have done well.’ In Greek the protasis 
has the aorist or (rarely) the pluperfect indicative, the 
apodosis the same tenses with dv; in Latin both protasis 
and apodosis have the pluperfect subjunctive, 


a a a 
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The use of the indicative in Greek in these purely 
imaginary conditions, in which it cannot be considered to 
express an action regarded as a fact, is due probably to 
the fact that the tenses of the optative mood have no real 
time-distinction ; e.g. -— 

ei €ypade TotTo, KadGs dy exdet. 

ei éypaye TovTO, KaAGs av éxoncer. 

ei eyeypdder TovTo, KaAGs av ererorjKet, 

Si hoe scriberet, bene faceret. 

St hoe scripsisset, bene fecisset. 


172. III. Future Conditions, vividly expressed. A 
future condition may be regarded as a future fact, in which 
case the future or future perfect indicative is used in the 
protasis, the future in the apodosis. This is regular in 
Latin, and occasionally used for particular vividness in 
Greek ; or as a future contingency, in which case the 
protasis is in the subjunctive mood, though the apodosis 
is still in the future indicative—this is the regular con- 
struction in Greek. With the subjunctive édv, jy, or av 
must be used in Greek; e.g. -— 

éav TovTo ypddy (or ypdivy), KaA@s rojoet, 

ei TovTO ypawer, KaAds ToHoel, 

; sertbet ; 

Si hoc { scripeorit \ bene faciet, 

173. IV. Future Conditions, expressed less dis- 
tinctly. A future condition in this case is regarded as a 
remote contingency. In Greek both protasis and apodosis 
have the optative mood, the latter with dy; in Latin both 
haye the present or perfect subjunctive. 


ypapor, Kad@s av | rovoin 
ypawere TOHTELE, 


Si hoc scribat, bene faciat. 
Si hoc scripserit, bene fecerit. 


€i TOUTO { 


174. This is a full account of the varieties of ordinary 
conditional sentences. We must now consider the dis- 
tinction between particular and general conditions in 
present and past tenses. 
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175. I. Particular Conditions refer to some definite 
act or acts supposed to occur at some definite time or 
times, as eg. ‘if he is writing now, or wrote then,’ ete. 
Their constructions are as in the first class of conditions 
already discussed. 


176. II. General Conditions refer indefinitely to any 
act or acts that may be supposed to occur or to have 
occurred at any time, as eg. ‘if ever he writes, he does 
well’; ‘if ever he wrote, he did well.’ The construction 
in Greek is usually and regularly for present general con- 
ditions, the subjunctive in the protasis, the indicative in 
the apodosis (usually present). Latin makes no distinction 
between general and particular conditions, and, like English, 
uses the indicative in both clauses. In past general con- 
ditions in Greek the optative is used in the protasis, and 
imperfect tense of the indicative in the apodosis; Latin 
again has the imperfect indicative in both clauses. Even 
in Greek the indicative is sometimes found in both clauses. 

éav ypady, Kad@s Toei, 

et ypado., KaAds erdet, 

St scribit, bene facit. 

Si scribebat, bene faciebat. 

EXAMPLES FROM CLasstcaAL AUTHORS. 
“Aras Adyos, Hv dry TA mpdypata, paraiwv te patveras 
kat xevov. (Dem, ii. 12.) 

‘Every speech, if facts are wanting, seems vain and 

useless.’ 

"AXN ci re pm) péposev Srpuvev Peper. (Eur. Ale. 755.) 

‘But if anything we brought not, he bade us bring it.’ 


177. /rregularities of Conditional Sentences. Very 
frequently we find conditional sentences which do not 
exactly correspond to any of the regular forms which we 
have described and classified. Some of the most common 
varieties are due to the irregular expression or the sup- 
pression of either protasis or apodosis. 


178. I. /rregular Expression or Suppression of 
Protasis. Thus the protasis may be not regularly ex- 
pressed, but contained in a participle, an ablative or geni- 


ae 
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tive absolute, or implied in an adverb, a preposition with 
its case, or some other expression. When the protasis is 
suppressed entirely, as it may be with conditions of Classes 
II. and IV., the use of the historic tenses of the indicative 
and the optative with dv in Greek, and of the subjunctive 
mood in Latin, is talled potential. It may be regarded 
as a use of the optative and subjunctive moods in their 
original sense, expressing possibility. In Homer it is found 
without dv. 
EXAMPLES. 


Potential Optative (Greek), Present and Perfect 
Subjunctive (Latin). 
“Hééws & dy éywy’ époiunv Aerrivny. (Dem, xx. 129.) 
‘I would gladly ask Leptines.’ 
Id velim mthi tgnoscas. (Cic. Fam. 12. 7.) 
‘IT should be glad if you would excuse me that.’ 
N.B.—Especially the use of this optative in Greek as 
a mild command: ‘you might do this.’ 
Dd pev Kopifors dv ceavrdv 7 GéXes. (Soph. Ant. 444.) 
‘Thou mayst betake thyself where thou wilt.’ 
Occasionally, as being ironically spoken, the force is that 
of a peremptory command ; e.g. -— 
Xwpois dv eiow, (Soph. Electr. 1491.) 
‘Begone within,’ 


Potential Indicative (Historic Tenses) in Greek, 
Subjunctive (Imperfect and Pluperfect) in Latin. 
Ti yap av cal BovAdpevor peraréurer’ av avrors ; 
(Dem. xviii. 24.) 
‘With what desire would you have sent for them’ 
*ExeppicOn 8 av tis dv. (Xen. Heil. iii. 4. 18.) 
‘ Anyone would have been encouraged by seeing them.’ 
Cuperem voltum videre tuum cum haec legeres. 
(Cic. Att. xiv. 27, § 4.) 
‘T should have liked to see your looks when you read this.’ 
Cupissem itaque primis temporibus ad istam curationem 
accedere, (Sen. Dial. 6. 1.) 
‘I should have liked on the first occasions to approach 
that charge.’ 
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179. From this use of the potential indicative in Greek 
comes the use of the imperfect and aorist with ay, ex- 
pressing iteration ; e.g. -— 

II pds 8¢ rot’, 6 ror Bador 

vevpoorabis atpaxtos, avtds dv Tddas .. . 

eiAvopnv. (Soph. Phil. 290.) 

‘To this, whatever it was that my shaft drawn on the 

bowstring smote, I wretched would crawl.’ 

Hi rues wp WSovev robs oferepovs erikpatovrtas, aveOapancav 

av. (Thue. vii. 71.) 

‘If any saw their own side victorious anywhere, they 

would regain courage.’ 


[The explanation of this iterative use is that the potential 
expression ‘he would have gone,’ if attached to such an 
expression as ‘whenever occasion offered,’ naturally ex- 
presses repeated action. } 


180. /rregular Expression or Suppression of 
Apodosis. The apodosis may be irregularly expressed 

(i.) By a participle; e.g. :— 

“Padiws diy apefels ci Kal petpiws tt TovTwy éroince, 
mpoeidreto, «.T.A, (Xen. Mem. iv. 4. 4.) 

‘Though he would easily have been released if he had 
done any of these things to a moderate degree, he 
preferred,’ etc. 

Dedit mihi quantum potutt, daturus amplius, st potuisset. 

(Plin. Ep. 3. 21.) 

‘He gave me as much as he could, and would have given 

more had he been able.’ 


181. (ii.) By a verbal noun :— 
‘Qs dvr’ dvarrathpa Kadpeiwy yOovds 
ei jn) Oedv Tis Eurrodadv extn Sopi. (Aesch. Sept. 1015.) 
‘As being the destroyer of the Kadmeians’ land, had 
not a god hindered his spear.’ 
Vir, nisi in libera civitate natus esset, memorabilis. 
(Liv. vi. 20.) 
‘A man deserving fame, had he not been born in a free 
state,’ 
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182. (iii.) The apodosis may be left to be understood, to 
gain rhetorical effect. This is called aposiopesis; eg. :— 

"AXAN ei pév Sdoover yéepas peydOupor A xavoi— 

et O€ Ke pr) Sdworwy, «.7.A, (Hom. JI. i. 135.) 

‘But if the greafhearted Achaeans give me the prize, 

well; but if they give it not,’ etc. 

Kai nv pev Eve By 1) weipa,— 

et 8¢ py), «.7.A. (Thue. iii. 3.) 

‘And if the attempt succeeds, good ; but if not,’ etc. 


183. (iv.) In comparisons with ds «i, domep ci, dorep av 
ei, in Greek, and tamguam, velut si, quasi, ac si, etc., in 
Latin, the verb of the apodosis is understood ; e.g. :— 

Kai pe pidyo’ as ef te rarip dv raida pidjoy. 

(il. ix. 481.) 

‘And he loved me, as a father would his son, if he loved 

him.’ 

*"EdoPeiro domrep Gv et rais. 

(Here the verb of the protasis—jv—as well as the verb 
of the apodosis—edofe?ro—is understood.) 

Parvi primo ortu sic iacent, tamquam omnino sine animo 

sint. (Cic, de Fin. v. 15.) 

‘Infants immediately after their birth lie as they would 

if they were absolutely lifeless.’ 

Samnitium exercitus, velut haud ulla mora pugnae futura 

esset, aciem instruxit, (Liv. vil. 37.) 

‘The Samnite army formed in line, as it would have done 

if there had been going to be no delay in fighting.’ 


184. (v.) In certain forms of protasis the protasis suggests 
the apodosis, especially with «i or édv wws in Greek, and st 
forte in Latin = ‘if perchance,’ Such expressions practically 
convey the idea of purpose, as ‘if possibly they may do 
so-and-so’ = ‘to do so-and-so, if they may’; e.g. :— 

Tléuwavres rap’ AOnvaious mpéo Bes, ef ws reioeav. 

ax ie pee (Thue. i. 58.) 

‘Sending envoys to the Athenians, to persuade them if 

possible.’ 

"Axovgov Kai uo, édv cou Tatra Soxy. (Plat. Rep. 358p.) 

‘Hear my words too, in case you may form the same opinion.’ 
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185. Combination of Different Forms of Protasis and 
Apodosis, Occasionally, and perhaps with greater frequency 
in Greek than in Latin, we find a protasis of one form 
followed by an apodosis of a different form. This is 
invariably due to a change of mental attitude on the part 
of the writer or speaker; there is no real irregularity. 
Indeed, the regular form would fail to convey exactly what 
is meant at the moment. Thus it is always a mistake to 
begin an explanation of such a variety by saying ‘this ought 
to be so-and-so.’ A correct explanation must always aim at 
making clear what the expression gains by its departure 
from the usual form. 

The varieties of uses in Greek and Latin are not quite 
parallel, but they may be considered under the following 
heads :— 


186. (i.) The Protasis a Remote Future Condition 
(Greek opt., Latin pres. subj.); the Apodosis Present or 
Future Indicative. 


(a2) Apodosis in Present Indicative expresses a truth 
which is not really dependent on the fulfilment of the 
condition, often a general truth; e.g. :— 

Karpov ei p6éyEato, pelwv Ererar papos avOpdruv. 

(Pind. Pyth. i. 81.) 

‘If thou shouldst speak in season, less reproach of men 

attends thee.’ 


Ki pabupig padrAov 1) révev peA€ery eOédoiev KevSuvevery, 
meptylyverar Hpiv, K.7.A, (Thue. ii. 39.) 

‘If we should choose to face our dangers, living a life of 
ease, and not exercising ourselves in toils, we gain,’ etc. 

Multa me dehortantur a vobis, Qutrites, ni studium rei 
publicae superet. (Sall. Jug. 31.) 

‘Many considerations urge me to keep from you, Romans, 
were not my patriotism supreme.’ 

Quod si ita sit, quid veneramur deos? (Cic. N. D. i. 44.) 

‘If this be so, why do we worship the gods?’ 


187. (8) Apodosis in Future Indicative expresses that 
the event which follows on the condition is absolutely 
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certain of realization. It expresses it as a future fact, not 
a contingency ; ¢.g.:— 
Ki tus rade wapaBaivor, évayns éorw, (Aesch. iii. 110.) 
(Here the imperat. = fut. indic.) 
‘If any man should transgress this, he shall be guilty.’ 
Ei ri kaxrpérotro, ovroe tov ye Aaiov ddvov paver 
duxaiws opOdv, (Soph. O. T. 851 sgq.) 
‘If he should change his story, he will not show that 
Laius’ murder is rightly done.’ 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinae. (Hor. Od. iii. 3. 7.) 
‘If the shattered world should fall on him, the crash will 
smite him undismayed.’ 


188. (ii.) Protasis expressing a present or past un- 
fulfilled condition (Greek historic indic., Latin impf. and 
pluperf. subj.), Apodosis expressing a. actual fact (indic. 
past tenses usually). 

Here the true apodosis to the condition is omitted, but it 
can easily be supplied. The apparent apodosis states what 
actually did occur, and leaves the hearer or reader to supply 
what would have occurred had the condition been fulfilled ; 
the prevailing thought is of what did actually occur. It 
may be doubted whether any examples of this construction 
occur in Greek, as there would have been an inevitable 
confusion with conditional sentences of class I. E.g.:— 

Memini numeros, si verba tenerem. (Verg. Ecl. ix. 45.) 

‘I remember the tune (and would know the whole song), 

if I had recollected the words.’ 

Quin labebar longius, nisi me retinuissem. (Cic. Leg. i. 19.) 

‘I was slipping further (and would have fallen), had I 

not stopped myself.’ 

Nisi enim id faceret, cur Plato Aegyptum peragravit ? 

(Cic. Fin. v. 29.) 

‘If he had not been doing that, why did Plato travel 


through Egypt?’ 


189. (iii.) Protasis expressing a past unfulfilled con- 
dition, apodosis rhetorically as a fact what would have 
happened (pluperf. indic.). 
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Here the indicative is used by a mere rhetorical ex- 
aggeration, with the effect of vividness. This use also for 
the same reason seems not to be found in Greek ; e.g. :— 


Praeclare viceramus, nisi Lepidus recepisset Antonium. 
(Cic. Fam. 12. 10.) 
‘We had gained a brilliant victory, if Lepidus had not 
received Antony.’ 


Nisi Latini sua sponte arma sumpsissent, captt eramus. 
(Liv. iii. 19.) 
‘If the Latins had not voluntarily taken up arms, we 
were ruined.’ 


190. (iv.) The protasis expressing a present or past 
condition of Class I., or a future condition of Class III. ; 
the apodosis expressing a more remote result, as in Class 
IV., or a result depending on an unfulfilled condition, as 
in Class II. That is, the protasis is indicative or subjunc- 
tive; the apodosis optative or historic indicative with av 
in Greek. In Latin, though this variety is not common, 
protases in the indicative are occasionally followed by 
apodoses in the subjunctive. In both languages the true 
protasis is omitted, but can usually be supplied from the 
apodosis itself. It would state the possibility on which the 
result expressed in the apodosis really depends; while the 
apparent protasis stands by itself, expressing a fact which 
has no necessary connection with the result expressed in 
the apodosis; eg. :— 


“Dor? ef pow. . . wodepuetv ereicOnte, ovK av eikdtws vov 
Tov ye adduxely aitiav epoiunv. (Thue. ii. 60.) 
Accordingly, if you took my advice to engage in war, it 
would not be reasonable for me to be blamed for doing 
wrong (if blame were laid on anyone).’ 


Tov “Yrepetdny, cirep aAnO} pov viv Karyyopet, wadov 
dv eixdtos 7) Tévd’ eSiwxev, (Dem. xviii, 223.) 

‘Granted his present charge against me is true, it would 
have been more reasonable for him to prosecute 
Hypereides than my client,’ 
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Quod si meis commodis laetabantur, urbis tamen periculo 
commoverentur. (Cic. Sest. 24). 

‘But granted they rejoiced at my gain, they would have 
been disturbed by the city’s peril.’ 


Sometimes in this construction in Greek the optative 
with dy is really potential, equivalent to a mild future; 
6g. -— 


"AAN’ iv édys pot, A€Larp’ av dpOGs. (Soph. El. 554.) 
‘But if thou grantest it, then will I tell.’ 


191. (v.) A protasis expressing an unfulfilled condition 
is followed by an indicative both in Latin and Greek 
(without dy in the latter) if it is expressed by a verb 
which of itself implies possibility, obligation, or propriety, 
followed by an infinitive; but only when it states that the 
action implied in the infinitive would possibly, necessarily, 
or properly have been done in the case supposed. When 
the stress is laid on the possibility, necessity, or propriety 
of the act, and not on the act itself, dv must be used in 
Greek, and the imperfect and pluperfect subjunctive in 
Latin. 

Xpiv o’, eirep oGa pi) Kakds, meivavTd pe yapeiv ydpov 

rév8’, (Eur. Med. 586.) 

‘Hadst thou not been vile, thou shouldst have won me 

over, and made this marriage.’ 


Ei éBovAero Sixawos elvar, e&jv aire, «.7.A. (Lep. xxxii. 23.) 
‘If he had chosen to be just, he could have,’ ete. 


Si non pertaesum thalami taedaeque fuisset, 
Huie uni forsan potui succumbere culpae. 
(Verg. Aen. iv. 18, 19.) 
‘Had I not grown weary of the marriage bed and torch, 
I might perchance have yielded to this one fault.’ 


But 

Ei pév yap eyo ere ev Suvdper Fy, x.7.A., oddev dv oe ee 
Setpo ievar, (Plat. Rep. 3280.) 

‘If I had been still strong, there would have been no 
necessity for you to go there,’ 
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192. (vi.) In Greek a potential optative or indicative 
with dy is occasionally found in the protasis of a con- 
ditional sentence; it is then really the apodosis of another 
condition expressed or understood. The apodosis to such 
a condition is always in the indicative without av (Class I.); 
for the real condition is, ‘if it is, or was, the case that 
something could hereafter or now be, or have been, in a 
given case, it follows,’ etc. ; e.g. -— 
Kat éya, eizep GAdAw tw avOpdrov reGolyny av, Kal cot 
meiGopat, (Plat. Prot. 3298.) 

‘Tf I would listen to any other man, I do listen to you.’ 

Ei roivyy rovr’ ioxupdv av Fv tovrm Texpijpiov, Kapot 
yevér Ow Texunpiov. (Dem. xlix. 58.) 

‘If this would have been a strong proof for him, let it be 
a proof for me too.’ 


RELATIVE AND TEMPORAL SENTENCES 
CONSTRUCTION 


193. Logically, perhaps, this construction should have 
been considered before that of conditional sentences, as they 
may be regarded as a species of the genus of relative sentences. 
But the arrangement which we have followed is justified by 
the fact that the conditional particles have ceased to be used 
as ordinary relatives, and also because conditional sentences 
have formed a well-defined class of their own. 

The classification of relative and temporal sentences turns 
in the first place on the question whether the antecedent to 
the relative, or the time referred to, is definite or indefinite. 


194. I. Definite Relative and Temporal Sentences. 
In both Latin and Greek, where a relative has a definite 
antecedent, or an adverb of time refers to any definite point 
of time, with no other consideration than that of time 
implied, the relative or temporal sentence has its verb in 
the indicative, unless its construction is altered by sub- 
ordination to some other construction, as in Oratio Ohliqua, 
Negatives ov, non. 
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EXAMPLES. 
"Ober 8 oty paora padicer Ge, evrevbev reipdoopuat SiSaoKetv, 
(Dem. xxvii. 3.) 


‘I will try to inform you from the source from which you 
will most easily learn.’ 


Mépvnoat 57’ éye coe arexpwvapnv. (Plat. Men. 79p.) 
‘You remember the time when I answered you.’ 
Ov rpértepoy eratcavro év dpyy Exovtes avroy, mplv e(nplocay. 
(Thue. 1. 65.) 
‘They did not cease from their indignation against him, 
until they had fined him.’ 


Memini, cum mihi desipere videbare. (Cic. Fam. vii. 28.) 
‘I remember the time when you seemed foolish to me.’ 


Quae tibt mandavi velim cures. (Cic. Att. i. 5.) 
‘I wish you would attend to my commissions.’ 
Ut sementem feceris, ita metes. (Cic. Or. ii. 65.) 
‘As you have sown, so shall you reap.’ 


195. Il. /ndefinite Relative and Temporal Sentences. 
Here, as the varieties of usage are more numerous, it will 
be simpler to consider first indefinite relative sentences, and 
then temporal sentences. 


196. (i.) Indefinite Relative Sentences. These sentences 
may again be subdivided into two classes, which we will call 
generic and general. Generic relative sentences refer to an 
antecedent which either is not a definite person or thing, or 
definite persons or things, but indefinite, and regarded as 
belonging to a class or genus; or which, if definite, is not 
considered by itself, but as a member of a genus or class, 
General relative sentences also refer to an indefinite ante- 
cedent; but, without classifying that antecedent by the 
action expressed in the verb, simply refer to any antecedent, 
person or thing, of which the action of the verb may be 
predicated at any time. The distinction is clearly marked 
both in Latin and Greek. 


197. A. Generic Relative Sentences. These sentences 
in Greek are constructed exactly as are the four main forms 
of conditional sentence; that is (1), if the verb of the 
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principal sentence is indicative of any tense without dy, 
the verb of the generic sentence is indicative; (2) if the 
verb of the principal sentence is historic indicative with 
dv (implying a result dependent on an unfulfilled condition), 
the verb of the generic sentence is historic indicative ; (3) 
if the verb of the principal sentence is future, the generic 
sentence has subjunctive with av; (4) if the verb of the 
principal sentence is optative with av, the generic sentence 
has optative. In every case p is the negative of the 
generic sentence; and in division (1) it is only in negative 
sentences that generic and indefinite sentences can be clearly 
distinguished from definite relative sentences, the p) alone 
marking the generic sentence. 


198. In Latin, whatever is the mood of the principal 
sentence, the verb of the generic sentence is in the sub- 
junctive, its tense varying with the tense of the principal 
verb. It is in fact the use of the subjunctive mood which 
marks the generic nature of the sentence; not here implying 
that the action expressed is not a fact, but that more than 
a mere fact is expressed, namely, that the antecedent is 
regarded as belonging to a class. The negative in these 
sentences is always non. 

EXAMPLES, 

199. (1) “A pai) ofda, od8e ofopar cidevar. (Plat. Apol. 21p.) 

‘Things I do not know, I do not think I know.’ 

’"AvOpdrovs SiépOerpev, Soot pr Ctvavto POjvar. 

(Thue. iii. 89.) 

‘He killed all the men, who were unable to escape.’ 

Peccasse mthi videor, qui a te discesserim. 

(Cic. Fam. xvi. 1.) 

‘I think I have erred, in having left you.’ 

Hospes, qui omnia cuperet rite facta, descendit ad Tiberim. 

: (Liv. i. 45.) 

‘The stranger, since he desired everything to be duly 

performed, went down to the Tiber.’ 


200. (2) Ovre ydp dv atrot éreyepotuev mpdrrewv & ph 
ymurtdpeOa. (Plat. Chaem. 1712.) i 

‘For we would not ourselves have attempted to do what 
we did not understand,’ 
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"EBacdyifov av pexpt of avrois edxeu. (Dem. liii. 25.) 
‘They would have tortured him as long as they pleased.’ 
Vixet (=vixisset), cut vitam deus aut sua dextra dedisset. 
(Verg. Aen xi. 118.) 
‘He would have lived, to whom a god or his right hand 
had given life.’ 


201. (3) Ovxody, drav &) py) cOéva, weravoopmat. 

(Soph. Ant. 91.) 
‘Well, when I fail in power, I will pause.’ 
Erit illud profecto tempus, cum tu desideres. (Cic. Mil. 26.) 
‘Surely that time will come, when you will long.’ 


202. (4) Llewav payor dv drore Boddorto. 

(Xen. Mem. ii. 1. 18.) 
‘He would eat, if hungry, when he chose.’ 
“O &€ pi) dyargn, 088 dv giro. (Plat. Lys. 215z.) 
‘What he did not like, he would not love either.’ 
Translated into Latin— 
Esuriens edat ubi velit. 
Quod non probet, non amet. 


203. B. General Relative Sentences. These sentences 
simply refer to an indefinite antecedent. They do not 
express that the action in the verb is characteristic of that 
antecedent, but that it is predicated of any persons or 
things whatever of which it can be said. In Greek, if the 
principal verb is primary, the dependent verb has the 
subjunctive with dy, if historic, the optative. In Latin 
the indicative mood is used in these general sentences ; for 
the subjunctive would imply some connection between the 
antecedent and the action of the verb other than mere 
indefinite frequency, though Livy and later writers often 
use the subjunctive. The verb of the antecedent clause 
expresses a repeated action or a general truth, the verb of 
the relative clause any act or acts which may be predicated 
of the antecedent at any time. 

EXAMPLES. 
Kairep trav avOpéruv, év @ pev av ToAcuaot, Tov répovTa 
moAepov det peyurtov Kpivdvtwv. (Thue. i. 21.) 

‘Although men always regard any war in which they 

happen to be engaged as the greatest.’ 
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Higero 7d vaurixoy x rhs Samdvys iv éxecvor Evppéporev. 
(Id. i. 99.) 
‘Their navy was increased from whatever sums they 
contributed.’ 
Quoscumque de te queri audivi, placavi. (Cic. Q. Fr. i. 2.) 
‘I have appeased any men, whom I heard complaining of 
you.’ 
Nobis, qui imitamur quoscumque visum est. (Cic. Off. i. 32.) 
‘To us, who copy any whom we please.’ 
(In Greek the relative clauses in these two sentences would 
be ods dxotoais peupopevors, and ods av Sp.) 
ExaMPLes OF SUBJUNOTIVES IN LaTIN. 
Quocunque se intulisset, victoriam secum haud dubiam 
trahebat. (Liv. vi. 8.) 
‘Wherever he charged, he brought certain victory with 
him.’ 
Vescebatur, quocunque tempore stomachus desiderasset. 
(Suet. Oct. 76.) 
‘He used to take food, at any time when his stomach 
wanted it.’ 


204, (ii.) Indefinite Temporal Sentences. We have 
already said that in temporal sentences referring to a 
definite point of time the indicative is used both in Latin 
and Greek. Such sentences are usually past—that is, past 
to the subject of the action, as in the sentence, ‘when the 
enemy fled, he pursued’; whereas in the sentence, ‘he said 
he would pursue when the enemy fied,’ the temporal sen- 
tence is future to the subject of the action, though past to 
the narrator or hearer. This distinction must be clearly 
marked. Of future temporal sentences those only are 
definite (as a rule) which refer to natural or fixed divisions 
of time, as ‘when the sun rises,’ ‘when the clock strikes,’ 
etc. In such sentences the point of time is certainly 
known, and accordingly the indicative is used in them. 

The temporal particles chiefly to be considered are in 
Greek, ore, eel, ereidy, Ews, pexpi, tpiv; in Latin, ubi, cum, 
postquam, dum, donec, quamdiu, ante, and priusquam. In 
Greek the negative of the verb in these indefinite temporal 
sentences is always ui); in Latin, non. 


———— se 
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205. In Greek the construction of indefinite temporal 
sentences with these particles (excluding the use of piv 
for the moment) is that the verb of the temporal sentence 
is subjunctive with av if the principal verb is primary, 
optative if the principal verb is historic. 

In Latin the statement of the case is not so simple. 
With dum, donec, quamdiu, quoad (meaning ‘ whilst’), the 
present indicative is often used where the meaning is ‘so 
long as,’ even though the time is not definite. The mere 
fact is thus expressed. But when there is any idea of 
purpose, expectation, or generally of interdependence 
between the action of the principal verb and the verb in 
the temporal sentence, the latter is in the subjunctive; so 
too with dum, donec, quoad (meaning ‘until’), and ante, 
priusquam (meaning ‘before’), when there is any similar 
idea. But when the simple future fact is stated, the 
future or future perfect indicative, and even the present, 
are used. So too cum, ubi, postguam are used with the 
future or future perfect of future events, in which mere 
futurity is expressed. 


206. In Greek zpiv demands a separate notice. After 
an affirmative principal verb it is usually* constructed 
with the infinitive, as a preposition: zpiv ¢AGeiv=apd Tov 
éXGciv. After a negative principal verb it has the same 
construction as the other temporal particles. 


207. EXAMPLES. 
Tatra, éreidav rept Tov yévovs elrw, TOTE ep. 
(Dem. Ivii. 16.) 
‘I will mention these facts when I speak on the question 
of race.’ 
Aci pa) repyeverv ews av erurtaor, (Isocr. iv. 165.) 
‘We must not wait until they stop.’ 


* Note.—There are three a only to this rule in prose, 
In all of them the continuance of the action up to the point of time 
expressed is insisted on, and the point of time is definite; e.g. :— 
mapamAnoa éracxov, mply ye 67 of Zupaxdovor Erpeway, K.7.r. 
Thue. vii. 71.) 
mplv here=until. 
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Tlepuepevopev Exdorote, €ws dvorx Gein 75 Serpwrrprov. 
(Plat. Phaed. 59p ) 

‘We always used to wait until the prison was opened.’ 

Mijrw ye, mply av To Katya rapeAOy. (Plat. Phaedr. 242a ) 

‘Don’t do so yet, until the heat has passed by.’ 

208. Occasionally the subjunctive is without av, even in 

Attic prose (according to the MSS.; many editors insert 


the av). 


“Ews 75 xalpew kal 7d AvTeto Ha paOys. (Soph. Az. 555.) 
‘Until thou learnest joy and grief.’ 
Twdpoverrepov ein pa) peTa Toratrys aitias rpiv Siayvace 
meprewv. (Thue. vi. 29). 
‘It would be wiser not to despatch him under such a 
charge until they had decided the case.’ 
Dum res maneant, verba fingant arbitratu suo. 
(Cic. Fin. v. 29.) 
‘As long as facts abide, let them invent words as they please.’ 
(dum = ‘so long as’; with an idea of condition.) 
Dum Latinae loquentur litterae, quercus huic loco non 
deerit.”(Cic. Leg. i. 1.) 
‘As long as Latin literature has a voice, an oak will not 
be absent from this place.’ 
(dum = ‘as long as’; mere duration of time.) 
Exspectate, dum consul aut dictator fiat. (Liv. iii. 11.) 
‘Wait until a consul or dictator is elected.’ 
(dum= ‘until’; expected future event.) 
Is antequam ventat in Pontum, litteras ad Cn. Pompeium 
mittet, (Cic. Agr. ii. 20.) 
‘Before he arrives at Pontus he will send a letter to 
Gnaeus Pompeius.’ 
(antequam = ‘before’; intended future event.) 
Antequam discedis, Othonem convenias velim. 
(Cic. Att. xii, 37.) 
‘Before you go I wish you would meet Otho.’ 
(antequam = ‘before’; simple future event.) 
Cum haec leges, habebimus consules. (Cic. Att. v. 12.) 
‘When you read this we shall have our consuls elected,’ 
(cum =‘ when’; simple future event.) 
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209. The treatment of sentences expressing consequence 
or result is markedly different in Greek and Latin. In 
Greek the result is usually expressed by the infinitive, but 
also, when an emphasis is laid on the attainment of the 
result, by the indicative; in Latin the subjunctive is 
always used. The use of the infinitive in Greek is due to 
its retaining its datival character. It expresses the result 
as the indirect object of an action; it does not imply any- 
thing as to the attainment of this object, but merely that 
the object is the natural result of the action. Thus it 
expresses actual results frequently ; indeed, the indicative 
is only used when a special stress is laid on the attainment 
of the result. In Latin the use of the subjunctive does 
not imply that the action expressed by it is not a fact, or 
that the result is not actual; it only implies that more than 
a mere fact is stated—that is, it implies a causal con- 
nection between the action of the principal verb and that 
of the verb in the consecutive sentence: the former is the 
cause, the latter the effect. Indeed, in Latin consecutive 
sentences are really a division of generic relative sentences, 
though for the sake of clearness it is best to consider them 
separately. 


210. In both languages consecutive sentences are intro- 
duced by relative adjectives and adverbs—in Greek most 
often by dove, but also by ofos, dcos, ef’ >, fp’ @ Te, and 
®s (not used in Attic prose more than two or three times); 
in Latin by wt, quin, qui, qualis, quantus, etc. In Latin 
the negative of these sentences is always non. In Greek 
the negative of the indicative (as expressing a fact) is ov, 
of the infinitive 7, except in certain passages where the 
infinitive is merely the Oratio Obliqua of an indicative 
consequence ; @.g. -— 
 Otrw S& drdémrovs twas ev tH wore elvat doTe ovK 

aicxtver Oar Aowopovpévors adry. (Dem. xix. 308.) 

‘(I hear) that some people in the city are so extravagant 

as not to be ashamed of abusing him.’ 
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There remain, however, a few passages in which ov is 
found with the infinitive where there is no Oratio Obliqua, 
but in all of them the indicative construction is equally 
possible, and there may have been a mixture of the two 
constructions (so Goodwin explains, Moods and Tenses, 
p. 229); eg.:-— 

Otro 8 dpyaiws efyov, paddov 6& rodutiKGs, Wore ovde 

xpnpatov aovetr Gat Tap’ ovoevos ovoev. (Dem. ihe 48.) 

‘So old-fashioned was their attitude, or rather so patriotic, 

that they bought nothing from anyone for money.’ 


In Latin, when emphasis is laid on the fact that the 
consequence actually occurred, the perfect subjunctive is 
used, though the use of other tenses does not imply its 
non-occurrence. 


EXAMPLES. 


Ilév rowtow dore Sixnv py Siddvac. (Plat. Gorg. 4790.) 
‘They use every effort to avoid being punished.’ 

Otrws dyvwpdvus exete, Gore éArifere, (Dem. ii. 26.) 
‘You arg so stupid, that you hope.’ 


Translated in*Latin— 


Omnia faciunt ita ut poenas non dent. 
Adeo stultt estis ut speraveritis. 


Other Latin examples— 


Reliquos tta perterritos egerunt, ut non prius fuga 
desisterent quam, etc. (Caes. B. G. iv. 12.) 

‘They drove the rest in such panic, that they did not 
cease from flight until,’ etc. 

Eo fuit habitu oris, ut . . . ridentis etiam speciem 
praebuerit. (Liv. xxi. 2.) 

‘Such was the expression of his face, that he actually 
seemed like a man laughing.’ 


Tantus terror pavorque omnes occupavit, ut non modo 
alius quisquam arma caperet aut castris pellere hostem 
conaretur, sed etiam ipse rex . . . ad flumen navesque 
perfugerit (the last result is particularly emphasized), 

(Liv. xxiv. 40.) 


| 
| 
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211. In both Latin and Greek consecutive sentences can 
express the terms or conditions on which the action in the 
main sentence takes place; dere, ef’ G, or ef’ Gre, and 
ta... ut in Latin then being translated ‘on condition 
that.’ In Latin the consecutive sentence has a subjunctive 
verb; in Greek the infinitive is found, or, with ée¢’ ¢ and 
‘> ore, a future indicative. In this latter case the sen- 
fence is simply an ordinary relative sentence. 


EXAMPLES, 
*Avaorioas atrods dere pi ddixfjoat, (Thue. iii. 28.) 
‘He raised them up on condition of doing them no 
injury.’ 
*Adjaoopéev a” ext tovrp pevtor, ed’ Gre pyxere firocodeiy, 
(Plat. Ap. 29c.) 
‘We will release you on this condition, that you cease to 
devote yourself to philosophy.’ 


* ‘ 


Lrovéds tonrdpevor ef’ G Tovs avdpas KopwodyTat, 
(Thue. i. 113.) 
‘Having made a truce on condition of recovering the 
captives.’ 
Quis est qui velit, ut neque diligat quemquam, nec ipse 
ab ullo diligatur, in omnium rerum abundantia vivere ? 
(Cic. Am. 15.) 
‘Who is there who would desire to live in absolute 
abundance, on condition of loving no one, and being 
loved by none.’ 


212. The so-called absolute infinitive in Greek (also 
called limiting) is of the same nature as the consecutive 
infinitive; both express the scope of the action of the 
principal verb. The commonest of these in Greek are 
is eimeiv, ws Eros eizeiv, euol Soxeiv, dAlyou or pexpod and 
modAod Seiv, éxdv efvar. They are in fact datives of 
purpose or work contemplated, as are the infinitives of 
purpose and epexegetical infinitives previously discussed. 
This seems better than saying, as Goodwin does (M. 7. 313) 
that they were felt as limiting accusatives. Certainly a 
limiting accusative such as yvdépnv éyijv can give the same 
force as éuol Soxeiv; but the strong datival character of the 
Greek infinitive demands that, where possible, every use of 
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it should be ascribed to a datival origin. In Latin such 
phrases are differently expressed in most cases; but wt ita 
dicam might be consecutive (more probably it is jussive, as 
in the negative we find ne dicam), and certainly most of 
them could be expressed by consecutive subjunctives ; e.g. :-— 


Mixpod Sety dpoudv éote TE dverdiCew, (Dem. xviii. 269.) 
Translated in Latin— 


Tta simile est convicio ut minimum desit. 
‘It is almost (lit. so as to lack little) like abuse.’ 


ORATIO OBLIQUA 


213. It is unnecessary here to give an exact scheme of 
the Oratio Obliqua constructions in Greek and Latin. Such 
a knowledge may fairly be assumed. It will be enough to 
indicate the principles underlying the constructions in both 
languages, and the chief points in which the usages of the 
two languages differ. Constructions in Oratio Obliqua 
may be divided into the following three kinds: L. Indirect 
Statement; II. Indirect Question; III. Indirect Petition 
(Command or Wish). 


214. I. /ndirect Statement. In comparing the usages 
of Latin and Greek with regard to indirect statement, we 
are at once met with the observation that, while in Latin 
there is only one possible construction for indirect statement, 
in Greek there are three such constructions ; viz. accusative 
and infinitive, the construction with or, ds, etc., and after 
verbs of perception, the participial construction. 


215. Thus the accusative and infinitive construction is 
common to both languages. The explanation of this 
construction is difficult. Most probably it originated from 
sentences in which the accusative had a grammatical 
construction as direct object with the verb of the principal 
sentence, the infinitive being explanatory ; e.g. :— 

Oavpd(opev “Extopa Siov aixpnriy 7 Euevar. 

(Hom. J7. v. 601.) 

‘We marvel at goodly Hector, that he is a warrior,’ 
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A further stage in which the accusative cannot stand as 
object to the verb of the principal sentence without the 
explanatory infinitive is seen in such sentences as dxovoe 
teiper Oar Tpdas =‘ he heard the Trojans were hard-pressed.’ 

Finally, we have the fully-developed accusative and 
infinitive construction, in which the infinitive assumes to 
the fullest extent a verbal character; its tenses represent 
the same differences of time as do those of the indicative to 
which they correspond, and it possesses a subject as well as 
an object. 


216. The most noticeable difference between Greek and 
Latin usage is the so-called nominative attraction, by 
which the subject of the infinitive, if it is the same as the 
subject of the introducing verb, is kept in the nominative 
case. The name attraction rightly explains the principle on 
which the usage is based. It is found a few times in Latin, 
but only in poetry after verbs of saying or thinking in the 
active. In these instances it is most likely a conscious 
Grecism. 

EXAMPLES. 

"Edy otk atrds dAX’ éxeivoy orparnyetv. (Thue. iv. 28.) 

‘He said that not he (Kleon), but he (Nikias) was general,’ 

Fieri studebam eius doctrina doctior. (Cic. Am. i.) 

‘I was eager to become more learned in his teaching.’ 

Usxor invicti Iovis esse nescis, (Hor. Od. iii. 27. 73.) 

‘Thou knowest not that thou art the wife of unconquered 

Jove.’ 


217. A second difference between Greek and Latin usage 
is that in Greek all sentences which were principal sentences 
in Oratio Recta have the verb in the infinitive in Oratio 
Obliqua, whereas in Latin commands and questions of the 
2nd person have their verb in the subjunctive. The 
negative py with an infinitive in Greek Oratio Obliqua 
marks a negative command in Oratio Recta. For clearness, 
Seiv or xpqvar may, however, be added ; e.g. :— 


Oratio Recta. 
*"Areyu’ pay pe katdoyxys; ua Ti ox dxodovbeis ; 
Abibo ; ne me sis moratus; cur non sequeris ? 
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Oratio Obliqua. 
(Ep). “Ameévac’ exeivov a) kataoxeiv atrov’ dia Ti ovK 
axoAovbeivy éxetivor ; 
‘Diait). Se abiturum ; ne ille moraretur ipsum; cur non 
sequeretur ? 


218. Thirdly, in Greek dependent clauses may be 
attracted into the accusative and infinitive construction ; 
in Latin the rule is for their verb to be subjunctive, unless 
introduced by a simple relative of connection; t.e. gui=et ts, 
cum =et tum, ete. 3; e.g.:— 

"Edy, éresd? 08 ex Bijvar THY Yuyjy, Topever Oar pera ToAOY, 

(Plat. Rep. 6148.) 

‘He said, that when his soul had left his body, he 

journeyed with a great company.’ 


Fama est, aram esse... cuius cinerem nullo umquam 
movert vento. (Liv. xxiv. 3.) 

‘The story is, that there is an altar... and its ashes 
are never stirred by any wind,’ 


219. Fourthly, it is regular in Latin that all reported 
definitions “or reasons, expressed in clauses introduced by 
relatives or relative adverbs, should have their verbs in 
the subjunctive mood; in fact, it is simply the use of 
the subjunctive verb which shows that the definition, etc., 
is reported, and not the speaker’s or writer's own. In 
Greek after a primary principal verb no such change of 
mood is made; and even after a historic principal verb, 
though it is usual in sentences expressing reported reasons 
to have the optative mood, yet in reported definitions and 
relative sentences generally the indicative is the rule, 
though the optative is occasionally found. With the 
indicative the use of a particle such as &) or 690ev would 
show that the reason was not given as the speaker’s or 
writer’s own, or the relative sentence might be turned into 
a participial construction with os. In Latin this construction 
is called Sub-Oblique ; e.g. :— 

Paetus omnes libros, quos frater suus reliquisset, mtht 

donavit. (Cic. Ait. ii. 1.) 

*Paetus gave me all the books, which (he said) his brother 

had left him,’ 
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Laudat Panaetius Africanum, quod fuertt abstinens. 
(Cie. Off. ii. 22.) 

‘Panaetius praises Africanus, because (he says) he was 
temperate.’ 

*Exaxifov Ste otparnyds Ov ovx bre€dyou. (Thue. ii. 21.) 

‘They abused him, because though he was general he did 
not lead them out.’ 

Td rot Kpeitrrovos Evpdepov EXeyev 6 ayoito 6 KpeirTwv 
atte Evudéperv. (Plat. Rep. 340s.) 

‘He referred to the advantage of the stronger, which (he 
said) the stronger believed to be advantageous to him.’ 


The first Latin example might be rendered in Greek :— 
Tlatros dravra ra BiBAra, doa 57 6 adeAdds KatéeAure, enol 


eOwpycaro. 


220. In Latin particular notice needs to be taken of 
some sentences in which a verb of saying is introduced 
with a definition or reason, and by mistake made sub- 
junctive; the reason being that the ear naturally expected 
a subjunctive with reported definitions and reasons; eg. :— 


Rediit paulo post, quod se oblitum nescio quid diceret. 
(Cic. Off. i. 13.) 
‘He returned soon afterwards, because he said he had 
forgotten something.’ 
Here there is a confusion between quod oblitus esset nescio 
quid, and quod se oblitum nescio quid dicebat. 


221. In Latin reported conditions are also always found 
with a subjunctive verb, although they do not depend on any 
expressed word of saying ; and it is the rule in Greek after 
a historic verb that in such conditions the verb should be 
optative ; after a primary verb no change is made; eg. :-— 

Praetor aedem Diovi vovit, si eo die hostes vicisset. 

(Liv. xxxi. 21.) 

‘The Praetor vowed a temple to Jove, if he conquered 

the foe that day.’ 

(His words were si vicero, ‘If I conquer.’) 
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Od8 Fv rod wodeuov répas ot8 drahrayn Pirirry, ef pa 
OnfBalovs Kai Oerradors éxOpods roujoere TH TOAEL. 
(Dem. xviii. 145.) 
‘Philip could find no end or release from the war, unless 
he made the Thebans and Thessalians enemies of our 
city.’ 
(His thought was, éav py) woujow, ‘unless I make.’) 


The vivid construction is, however, common in Greek, 
retaining subjunctive or indicative even after a historic 
principal verb ; e.g. -— 


TdAdXa, Hv ért vavpaxeiv of "A@nvaior toAujicwot, raper- 
keva(ovto, (Thue. vii. 59.) 

‘They made the rest of their preparations, in case the 
Athenians venture another sea-fight.’ 


222. Fifthly, in Latin an indicative is never found as a 
part of an Oratio Obliqua; any indicative in the middle of a 
reported speech is simply a parenthetical remark of the 
reporter or writer; ¢.g. :— 


Caesar per exploratores certior factus est, ex ea parte vict, 
quam Gallis concesserat, omnes noctu discessisse. 
(Caes. B. G. iii. 2.) 
‘Caesar learnt from the scouts that all had left that part 
of the village, which he had assigned to the Gauls.’ 


But in Greek, in dependent sentences, if the verb of 
saying is primary, the indicative tenses of direct discourse 
are all retained; and if it is historic, they may all be 
retained, while historic indicative tenses of direct discourse 
are invariably retained: for if the corresponding optative 
tenses were used, it would not be clear what the form of the 
direct discourse was, as these optative tenses also represent 
the primary indicative tenses and subjunctive tenses of 
direct discourse. 


Thus py ef €Aou kadOs tpdfew is the Oratio Obliqua of 
dv EXO KaArADs rpdéer ; 
but «i 7AGev kadds av Erpafev changes in Oratio Obliqua 
to épy ci nAGev Kados dv rpagac 
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EXAMPLE. 
Agyovres pi) ernyyéAOar zw tas orovdds 67’ éoérenay, 
x.t.A. (Thue... 49.) (Oratio Recta, dre éoereuiypapev.) 
‘Saying that the truce had not been announced when 
they despatched,’ etc. 


223. In Greek there is a second form of Oratio Obliqua 
introduced by 67u or ws, more rarely and in poetry by 
Grws, ovvexa, and dGovvexa, in which the infinitive is not 
used ; but if the verb of saying is primary all the moods 
and tenses of the Oratio Recta are retained, while if it is 
historic all the principal verbs of the Oratio Recta are 
regularly changed into the corresponding tenses of the 
optative, though past tenses of the indicative with dv 
never change, and the imperfect and pluperfect without 
av rarely do so, and all may be retained in the tenses of 
Oratio Recta for vividness, while the dependent verbs of 
the Oratio Recta (with the exceptions noted previously) 
are regularly changed into the corresponding tenses of the 
optative, or are retained in the tenses of Oratio Recta for 
vividness. Examples of these usages are scarcely necessary, 
as they are so frequent. But the following points should 
be noted with regard to this construction :— 

(1) Occasionally a verb is found in the optative without 
6rc or any verb of saying, when the context shows that an 
expression or thought is being reported ; e.g. -— 

“Yréoyxero 

tov avép’ Ayavois révde SnAdoew aywv" 

oiowro pev padru®, x.7.A. (Soph. Philoc. 617.) 

‘He promised to take and show this man to the 
Achaeans; he thought most likely (he said),’ etc. 


224. (2) Sometimes, as in English, a historic tense in 
Oratio Obliqua (after 67: or os) represents a primary tense 
in Oratio Recta. This is especially the case in Homer, but 
is also found in Attic Greek ; e.g. :— 

Odd€ te Sy StTe SydwvTo Aaoi, (Il. xiii. 674.) 

Oratio Recta: Syrdwvrat. 

* And he knew not that the host was harassed.’ 


os 
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"Ev rodAy dropia joav of “EAAnves, evvoovpevor pev Ore 
ért tats BaotAéws Oupais joav, x7. (Xen. An. iii. 12.) 

Oratio Recta: ecpév. 

‘The Greeks were in much perplexity, considering that 
they were at the king’s gates,’ etc. 


Aéyov ds pidabyvaios qv. (Ar. Vesp. 283.) 
Oratio Recta: «ipl. 
‘Saying that he was a friend to the Athenians.’ 


225, Lastly, in Greek verbs of perceiving and Knowing, 
which are followed by the usual accusative and infinitive 
construction in Latin, take a construction with the accu- 
sative and participle, or (if the subject of the principal 
verb is also the subject in the participial construction) the 
nominative and participle by attraction. This participial 
construction represents the action perceived or known as 
an attribute of the object of the principal verb, thus 
connecting it more closely with it; as is natural, for an 
action perceived or known of any person or thing is more 
closely connected with it than an action merely reported 
about it. In this construction the same tense of the par- 
ticiple is used as would have been used in the Oratio 
Recta; €.g.:— 


“Hpets advvaror opopev ovres. (Thue. i. 32.) 
Oratio Recta: adivarot erpev. 
‘We see that we are incapable.’ 


226. The verbs used with this construction are those 
meaning to see, hear or learn, perceive, know, be ignorant 
of, remember, forget, show, prove, and announce (ayyéAAw 
only). But they may have or: or ws; and axovw, tvvOdvopar, 
aicOdvopat, ayyéAXw, Suoroy@, may have accusative and 
infinitive, and so too ofa, eriotayat, and other verbs of 
knowing, but not in Attic prose; e.g, :-— 


Ato Oavopevos avrods péya SivarGar, (Thue. vi. 59.) 
Perceiving that they were powerful.’ 


"IoOt pyro’ dv rvxeiv. (Soph. Ph. 1329.) 
‘Know thou wilt never win.’ 


a 
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Verbs of knowing, learning, remembering, and for- 
getting, have the infinitive in the sense of know, etc., to 
do anything; e.g. :— 

BrXérewy é€vavriof otr’ ofdev ovr’ ebéXet. (Dem. iv. 40.) 

‘He neither knows how to look one in the face nor 

chooses to.’ 


This participial construction may possibly be imitated in 
Latin occasionally, as in Vergil, Aen. ii. 377 :— 


Sensit medios delapsus in hostes, 
‘He perceived he had fallen into the midst of his foes.’ 


Note.—In Oratio Obliqua generally it is to be observed 
that the optative in Greek corresponds to the subjunctive 
in Latin; the force of both is to express statements as 
other than facts in the sense that they are not given on 
the speaker’s or writer’s authority. The Greek subjunctive 
is never due to Oratio Obliqua. 


227. Il. /ndirect Questions. Here we have to discuss 
reported questions, not introduced as part of a formal Oratio 
Obliqua, but depending directly on the verb of asking. In 
Latin the verb in reported questions is always in the 
subjunctive mood. In Greek, if the verb of asking is 
primary, the mood and tense of the direct question are 
retained, and may be retained even when the verb of asking 
is historic; but in that case the rule is that the tenses of 
the indicative and subjunctive mood change into the 
corresponding tenses of the optative mood. Examples of 
the ordinary kind of indirect question are frequent, and 
need not be quoted ; but note the following :— 


(i.) In Greek (a) in indirect deliberative questions «é 
can introduce a subjunctive, for édv cannot mean ‘whether’; 
e.g. :— 


"Exavepopévov Kryoipavros ei kadeoy Anpooberny. 
suk (Aeschin, ili. 202.) 


‘When K tesiphon was asking if he wastocall Demosthenes.’ 


(8) When the introducing verb is an optative with dy 
referring to the future, a deliberative subjunctive may be 
attracted into the optative; ¢g.:— 
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Ovk dv éxous eeAOdv 6 Te xp¢o cavTy. (Plat. Crit. 458.) 
‘If you went out you would not know what to do with 
yourself,’ 


(ii.) In Latin (a) a question repeated in astonishment has 
its verb in the subjunctive, if dependent on an interrogative 
pronoun. It is treated as a dependent question, the verb of 
asking being understood ; e.g. :— 


Quid ergo narras? An. Quid ego narrem? (Ter. Ph. 685.) 
‘What do you say?’ ‘What do I say?’ 


(8) A question with an indicative verb is always put 
directly, though a verb of reporting may be inserted 
parenthetically ; e.g. :-— 


Dic, ubi ea nunc est, obsecro. (Plaut. Bac. 203.) 
‘Tell me, I beseech you, where is she now?’ 


228. III. /ndirect Petition. In indirect petition, that 
is, in the construction for reporting commands and wishes, 
there is again a marked difference between Greek and Latin. 
Whether indirect petitions are part of a formal Oratio 
Obliqua, er directly dependent on verbs of commanding, 
requesting, and. wishing, in Greek they are expressed by an 
accusative and infinitive construction ; while in Latin they 
are regularly expressed by an oblique jussive subjunctive, 
though some verbs of wishing and determining, and zwbeo 
to command may be followed (cubeo regularly) by a simple 
infinitive or an accusative and infinitive construction. 
The oblique jussive subjunctive in Latin may depend on 
the principal verb without any connecting adverb or particle, 
or may be subordinated to it by the use of wt and me. In 
the latter case the subjunctive is sometimes called final ; but 
it is merely a question of names, as there is no essential 
difference between the jussive and final constructions. 


EXAMPLES. 
IIpoctrov avrots pr vavpayetv KopwOiows. (Thue. i. 45.) 
‘They forbade them to fight at sea with the Korinthians,’ 
"EBotXovto yap odiow, ei twa AdBorev, brdpyew dvtt tov 
evdov, (Thue. iii. 5.) 
‘They desired anyone whom they captured to serve them 
as a set-off to those within.’ 


oye: 
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In haec verba, L. Caecili, iwres postulo. (Liv. xxii. 53.) 

‘I demand that you swear in these words, Lucius Caecilius.’ 
Nolo me in tempore hoc videat senex. (Ter. Andr. 819.) 

*I don’t want the old man to see me just now.’ 


Servis imperat ut se ipsum neglegant. (Cic. Verr. i. 26.) 
‘He orders his slaves to take no eare of him.’ 


229. Occasionally in Greek an object clause with dzws or 
Grws py follows verbs of entreating, etc., instead of the 
regular infinitive ; e.g. :— 

AtaxeXevovrar drws tiwwphoerat, (Plat. Rep. 5498.) 

‘They urge him to punish.’ 


THE NEGATIVES 


230. In Greek the negatives are od and pi; od has other 
forms, ovx, ovx, ov«i, odxé, The form ov is used before 
consonants, ovx before vowels with a soft, ovx before vowels 
with a rough breathing; ov«é is found chiefly in Homer, and 
is probably the original form; ovyé is an emphatic form, 
found in Attic; odd€, ovre, unde, pre are negative conjunctions, 

In Latin the negatives are non, né, haud, né, ni, Ne is 
found in compounds; eg. nequeo, nemo (=ne hemo, an old 
form of homo), nullus, ete. Né and mi were originally 
identical, and written nei at one time. In classical Latin ni 
is used only as a negative conditional particle, and in some 
compounds; e.g. nimirum, quidni. Non, originally noenum, 
is usually regarded as a contraction for né unum. Neque 
and mec, probably a contracted form, are the negative 
conjunctions. 


231. It is only possible to discuss side by side the usages 
of the two languages with regard to these negatives to a 
limited extent; for the Greeks drew a marked distinction 
between ov and p7}, which can only be partially paralleled 
by the uses of non and né, and the other three negatives in 
Latin have no parallel forms in Greek. We will first 
explain the difference of usage between ov and pj, showing 
how far the Latin usage of non and né corresponds; and 
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after considering the usage of the negative conjunctions in 
Greek, with any parallels that may be found in Latin, and 
of the combinations p) ot and od px, discuss the noticeable 
usages of the other Latin negatives. Finally we will treat 
of the effect of adding one negative to another in both 
languages. 


232. Ov and py, non and né. The difference in Greek 
between the use of od and pw may be most briefly expressed 
by saying that od is the negative of fact, 7 of theory or 
conception. In other words, ov is absolute, definite, 
objective; px is relative, indefinite, subjective. In 
practice, therefore, od negatives all statements which are 
expressed as facts by the speaker or writer, while p7 
negatives those which are expressed as thoughts; ov 
negatives simple assertions, while 7) negatives commands, 
wishes, purposes, clauses expressing object, fear, consequence, 
indefinite relative and temporal clauses, and the protases 
of conditional clauses. In Latin also non is the negative of 
simple assertions, while »é negatives commands, wishes, 
and purpose and object clauses; but there the resemblance 
to Greek ceases, for the other varieties of sentences, negatived 
by p) in Greek, are negatived by non in Latin. In fact, in 
Latin né is merely the negative of the jussive and final 
sentences, while «4 in Greek negatives all sentences not 
stated as mere expressions of fact. It follows that while 
ov is the appropriate negative of the indicative mood as 
expressing facts, 7) must be used with the indicative when 
it expresses purpose or object, apprehensions, conditions, 
and (very rarely) prohibitions, and also when the indicative 
is used in generic relative and temporal sentences. But in 
Latin né is never used with the indicative, Conversely, 
in Attic Greek the negative of the subjunctive, as it always 
expresses action as contingent, not as a fact, is py; and so 
it is of the optative, except when the mood is potential. 
In Latin, however, the subjunctive is negatived by non, 
except when expressing command, direct or indirect, and 
purpose. Again in Greek the negative of the infinitive, 
which expresses action in the abstract, is yw, except in 
Oratio Obliqua, when the infinitive represents the indicative 
or potential optative; but the Latin infinitive is negatived 
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by non. Similarly the participle in Greek may have either 
negative, according to the idea it expresses; in Latin the 
participle is negatived by non. 


233. The difference of meaning conveyed by the use of 
the two negatives may be considered by contrasting their 
uses with the various kinds of sentences under the follow- 
ing heads :— 

(i.) Statements of fact. Negatives, ot, non. 

Expressions of wish, command, purpose, object, appre- 
hension. Negatives, pj, né. 

Xeipi § od Yatoers wore, (Eur. Med. 1320.) 

‘Thou shalt never touch with thy hand.’ 

Non, non sic futurumst : non potest. (Ter. Ph. 303.) 

‘No, it is not so to be; it cannot be.’ 

(Simple statement of future fact.) 

Odbr dv duvaipny, pyr érurraipnv A€yew. (Soph. Ant. 686.) 

‘I could not say, nor may I ever know how to say.’ 

(Potential optative states as a fact; optative with p7 
expresses a wish.) 

Mi) BovAjoerGe «idévar, (Dem. xxiii. 117.) 

‘Do not desire to know.’ 

(Future indicative expressing prohibition, with negative 
pyj—a very rare use, due perhaps to confusion with sub- 
junctive and imperative uses.) 

Foliis tantum ne carmina manda. (Verg. Aen. vi. 74.) 

‘Only do not entrust the verses to the leaves.’ 

(Imperative of prohibition with né; rare and poetical in 
Latin.) 

Kptyfov vy, évOa payrore Tatas 

TObTwY mpocrewot pndEev, (Soph. El. 436.) 

‘Hide it, where none of these things may ever come near.’ 

(Future indicative with relative adverb expressing purpose.) 


Cautum erat, quo ne plus auri. . . haberemus. 
(Liv. xxxiv. 6.) 


‘Precaution was taken, that we should not have more gold.’ 
(Subjunctive of purpose.) 
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OéAw rvbécba1, pr) at Tots waédat KaKkots 

mpookeipevov Te wha onv Sdxvec Ppéva, (Eur. Heracl. 
432, 3.) 

‘I would learn, whether beyond thine ancient ills some 
added woe devours thy heart.’ 


(Here pj must be translated ‘whether’; but its true 
meaning is ‘for fear that,’ and the clause it introduces 
expresses an apprehension.) 

Ma tov’ ArdAXw pup a” éy® KataxAWw@ xapai. 

(Aristoph. Lys. 917.) 

‘No, by Apollo, I won’t make you lie down on the 

ground.’ 

My pev tots trroww avip eroxncetac GAXos. 

(Hom. JZ. x. 330.) 

‘No other man shall be borne by these horses,’ 


(In these two sentences, and a few similar ones, the 
explanation of the use of 7) is very difficult. It is to be 
noticed that they are oaths of denial; possibly the use of 
py expresses the idea of protestation in addition to that 
of mere denial. Another explanation is to punctuate them 
as questions expecting the answer ‘no’ [see post, § 240]). 


234. (ii.) Statements of fact. Negative, ov, 

Expressions of Condition. Negative, ju). 

We have seen in the chapter on conditions that the 
negative of the apodosis is ov, it being stated as a fact; 
while the negative of the protasis, which is stated as an 
assumption, is pj; though, from Homeric use, it is pro- 
bable that indicative conditions of Class I. were originally 
negatived by ov, as in them the protasis is stated as a fact. 
Other instances of od in the protasis have been discussed. 

In Latin a negative protasis is usually introduced by 
nist (=né st); but if any particular word is negatived, and 
not the whole clause, non is used. 


EXAMPLES, 
"Kav pay ot dirdscodoe Bacirebowow . . . otK eore KaKav 
mavra tats rédeow. (Plat. Rep. 473p.) 
‘Unless philosophers become kings, there is no pause of 
woes for states,’ 
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Si stare non possunt, corruant. (Cic. Cat. ii. 10.) 
‘If they are unable to stand, let them fall.’ 


235. (iii.) Definite relative and temporal sentences, 
Negative, ov, 

Indefinite relative and temporal sentences. Nega- 
tive, p47. 


In these sentences it is often the negative alone which 
shows their character, as it has already been pointed out. 
Ov is used when the antecedent is some definite person, 
thing, or time, with regard to which some statement is 
made as a fact; 7) where the antecedent is some indefinite 
person, etc., of which a statement is made as a generaliza- 
tion, without any particular reference, or when a definite 
antecedent is referred to, but generically, as one of a class, 
In such sentences the Latin negative is always non 
Observe the difference between 

& pi) of8a, ovde oiopar eidevas, 
‘ All I do not know, I do not even imagine I know.’ 
and = @ ov oda, ovde olopar cidévar. 
‘Particular things I do not know, I do not even 
imagine I know.’ 


Other examples will be found in the chapter dealing 
with these sentences. 


236. (iv.) Consecutive sentences expressing actual 
result have the negative ov; those expressing natural 
result, 7. In Latin always non. 

Here too the ov shows that the statement of consequence 
is made distinctly as a fact; the 7 that it is made only as 
a natural, but not necessarily realized, result. Contrast 


obtw Serbs dore pi) payer Var, 

‘So cowardly as not to fight.’ 

(i.e. if he ever had to fight, though he may never have 
fought, nor ever will fight.) 

ovrw Serdds Wore odK E“ayeraTo, 

‘So cowardly that he did not fight.’ 

(Stating an actual fact.) 
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237. (v.) The negative of an infinitive verb in Greek is 
py, unless the infinitive is simply due to Oratio Obliqua, 
representing a statement with negative ov in Oratio Recta, 
in which case the ov is retained, though there are some 
exceptions to this rule, which are mentioned below. In 
Latin the negative of the infinitive is non. 

The infinitive in Greek is negatived by m7): (i.) because it 
expresses action in an abstract or general way, and not any 
particular or definite action—this refers especially to the 
infinitive with the article; and (ii.) because after verbs of 
wishing, commanding, etc., it represents a subjunctive, 
optative, or imperative mood, whose negative would be pH 
in the Oratio Recta. Thus ¢BovAovro px roetv implies an 
Oratio Recta pa wowGpev ; éxéAevev as pa) woetv implies an 
Oratio Recta pa) roeire. 


238. Verbs of swearing, promising, hoping, agreeing, 
persuading, and testifying are regularly followed by an 
infinitive negatived by mj. In many cases this may be 
explained .on the ground that the verb in the implied Oratio 
Recta would be.in the subjunctive, optative, or imperative 
mood, and negatived by pj. Thus dpodoyotou pa) moeiv 
implies the Oratio Recta pa) tov@uev ; or the use of py may 
express an idea beyond mere denial, as, for example, 
protestation. (See § 233.) But even verbs of saying are 
occasionally followed by an infinitive with 7}, possibly 
because the use of px) with the infinitive was so fully 
established in most other uses; e.g.:— 


Td pa) BAerew Eroiwa, (Soph. El. 1079.) 

‘Ready to cease to see the light.’ 

Tov pa 7a Sikasa rovetv, (Dem. xviii. 107.) 

‘In order not to perform their duties.’ 

Atexdduce pur) SiapOetpar, (Thue. iii. 49.) 

‘He prevented them from destroying.’ 

"Opvve pn dev eipnxévar, (Dem. xxi. 119.) 

‘He swore he had said nothing.’ 

Tlérevrpar eyd pndSeva adixety dvOpdérwv. (Plat. Apol. 374.) 
‘TI am convinced that I wrong no man.’ 

IIpovAcyov pay dv yiyverOa 75Aenov. (Thue. i. 139.) 
‘They proclaimed that war would not be waged.’ 
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In this sentence from Thucydides (i. 118) the use of pj 
is only explicable on the ground that it appears to be the 
negative of an articular infinitive, though really the article 
has no connection with the infinitive :— 


” ‘\ X led ‘ ~ 27 
Ovres Kae Tpo TOV -) TANELS levat, k.7.X., 
‘ Having been even previously not quick at going,’ etc. 


239. (vi.) Substantives, adjectives, participles, and 
adjectival phrases with the article are negatived by ov 
if the reference is to particular and definite persons or 
things, by » if the reference is general and indefinite, or 
generic, 

Here, as always, ov is used when a simple objective fact 
is stated, with reference to particular persons or things ; pj 
where the reference is indefinite, or if a single person or 
thing is referred to, when that person or thing is regarded 
as one of a class, or as a type; ¢@.g.:— 


Tovs ovdeva BovAopévovs tovodrov elvar, (Dem. xix. 228.) 
‘Those who do not wish that any such man should exist.’ 


Demosthenes is here referring to a definite party; the 
Latin would be gui nolunt, while rots p27) BovAopevovs would 
be gui nolint (generic subj.). 

Te pydev éavto ovverddre Secvov eioger. (Dem, xix. 33.) 

‘It struck as monstrous the man who had no consciousness 

of crime.’ 

Here the man is regarded as a type of a class; Latin, gut 
silt non esset conscius. 

"Eye porary, 6 pndev eidds Oidirous, Eravod viv. 

eae a (Soph. O.T. 397.) 

‘TI, Oedipus the ignorant, came and ended her.’ 

6 pdev cidds = ds py dev of8a, ‘who am of such a kind that 

I know nothing’; Latin, gui nihil sciam. 

“O7’ ob8ev dy rod pydty avréorys brép. (Soph. At, 1231.) 

‘When thou nobody didst champion him who is as 

naught.’ 

ovdev = nothing in fact, objective nothing ; pee = nothing 
in conception, subjective nothing; 6 pysév dv=‘he who is 
as naught,’ de. ‘a dead man.’ 
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Tv trav yepupav tére 80 abrov od SiudAvow. (Thue. i. 137.) 

‘The fact of the non-destruction of the bridge.’ 

Here the objective fact is insisted upon; and also the ov 
adheres closely to dudAvow, as we say ‘non-destruction.’ 
The idea might have been expressed by the infinitive, and 
then the negative would have been py; 7d py SvadvOjvar 
tas yeptpas; for the infinitive expresses action in an abstract 
form, the conception, not the fact, of the action. 


240. (vii.) In negative questions od shows that an 
affirmative, 7) that a negative, answer is expected. 

These usages may be explained as follows. A statement 
negatived by ov is positively denied; but the interrogative 
tone is equivalent to a negative, and this, added to the 
negative ov, cancels it. The two negatives make an 
affirmative, and so the answer ‘yes’ is demanded. A 
statement negatived by 2) expresses an apprehension (see 
above, § 233); again the interrogative tone denies this 
apprehension, and so the answer ‘no’ is demanded. 

Ov x otrw tatr’ éxer means ‘this is not so’; 

Ov x otrw rat7’ €xer; means ‘surely it is not the case that 

this is not so?’ ANSWER, ‘it is so.’ 

p47) OUTw TavT’ €xec means ‘ perhaps this is so.’ 

4) ovTw Tatr’ éxec; means ‘surely it is not the case that 

this perhaps is so? ANsweER, ‘it is not so.’ 

In Latin nonne? corresponds to od; num? to py; dpa is 
frequently prefixed both to ov and py. 

EXaMPLEs. 

2b 8 ody! reives Kai cvvawérers Evol; (Soph. El. 402.) 

‘Wilt thou not hearken and agree with me?’ 

*Apa pa) Soxeis 

Avtipi avty Tadra Tod Pédvov déepew ; (Ibid. 445.) 

‘Surely thon dost not think that thou art bearing them 

for her as atonements for the murder 9’ 

Ov oty’ avéer; pn de SecAiav apet ; (Soph. Az. 75.) 

‘Wilt thou not be silent? and thou wilt not put on 

cowardice ?” 


241. This line, and others like it, are punctuated as above, 
and explained as separate questions, by Goodwin (M. ¢ T. 
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Appendix IT.). Here ‘You will be silent, won’t you? you 
won't be cowardly, will you?’ The ov is not carried on to 
the py of the second clause to make an ov pa} construction. 
But Professor Jebb (Appendix to his 1896 edition of the 
Ajax, p. 213-217) objects to this explanation on the following 
grounds :— 


(i.) That the prohibition is introduced by pméé, or, in 
other places, xai jj, which necessitates the carrying on of 
the force of the ov, as in such sentences as 

Ov px) tporoivers xeipa py ae rérdwv (Eur. Hipp. 606), 

‘Thou shalt not bring near thy hand nor touch my robes,’ 
where Goodwin allows that the force of ov is continued. 
Had the second clause been an independent question, pq 
alone ought to have introduced it. 

(ii.) That in such sentences as 

Od pa) AaAjoets GAN’ dxorovOycers por ; (Ar. Nub. 505), 

‘Will you not cease to prate, and follow me?’ 
the force of the ov must be continued to the second clause, 
to make the command sufficiently urgent; for though 
dkoAovOynces, the simple future, can express a command, 
it is not nearly so forcible as ovx dxoAovOycoes, the future in 
a negative question. 

(iii.) That in the sentence 

Ov ju) tpocoires xeipa, Baxxetboess 8 idy, 

pnd eopdpber pwpiav tHv oijv uot; (Eur. Bacch. 343, 4), 

‘Wilt thou not keep off thy hand, and go and revel, and 

refrain from wiping off thy madness on me,’ 
it is impossible to continue the force of the ov to the pd’ 
éfopdp£er, and not attach it to the Paxyxevoes, which is 
Goodwin’s view. 

242. Professor Jebb’s own view is that the idiom was 
developed as follows :— 

(i.) Interrogative od with future indicative expressed a 
peremptory command, ov ai’ aveger; 

(ii.) When a negative command was linked with this 
positive command, the negative force of the prohibiting 
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verb was marked by the prefixing of m7, and so we have 
such a sentence as ov oty’ aveEer pnd SerAtav apet ; 

According to him, then, the basis of the construction is 
interrogative od with the future indicative ; the p7 merely 
negatives the word to which it is prefixed. He would 
similarly explain all cases of od px with future indicative 
expressing prohibition, while not disputing Goodwin’s theory 
of ov py with the future indicative in negative statements, 
for which see the following sections, 
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243, Od and p# are frequently found together in the 
combinations od py and pa) ov, The uses of these com- 
binations, which are entirely different, must be considered 
separately. 


244. (i.) Ov px. Ov py is found in two constructions— 
(a) with the future indicative; (8) with the subjunctive, 
aorist or present, the latter rarely. By these constructions 
a strong prohibition or negation is expressed ; and formerly 
it was stated that the sense of prohibition was confined to 
the future indicative, that of negation to the subjunctive. 
But this will not hold, as the sense of negation is found 
with the future indicative; eg. -— 


Ov cot pr) peOePouai rote (Soph. El. 1052), 
‘Never will I follow thee,’ 


and the sense of prohibition with the subjunctive; e.g. — 


Od pr) oxdyys pydé ronjoys, x.7.A, (Arist. Nub, 296), 
‘You must not jest nor do,’ etc. 


The fact is that either sense may be expressed by either 
construction. Regarding this as proved, we must attempt 
to find an explanation of the double negative. Elmsley 
explained the futures as interrogative—ovd pa) KaraBjoe ;= 
‘will you not not-come down?’ @.e. ‘do not come down’— 
but they cannot all be made interrogative, though Professor 
Jebb’s explanation may hold for those which can be so 
treated (see §§ 241, 242). Again, the old explanation of 
the subjunctive construction was to suppose an ellipse of a 
verb of fearing, e.g. od pr) AnPOG=od Séos ect? pi) AndOA. 
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But this is explaining a simple sentence by a complex 
sentence, and all such explanations are opposed to the facts 
of the development of constructions ; for as in such a final 
sentence as dzeipe tva pi) AnPOG the independent negative 
hortatory command py) A766 is prior to the compound 
sentence of purpose, so in the sentence of fearing—Séos éori 
pi AnpOG—the p27) An>06 must be considered to be prior, 
as an independent statement of apprehension (no doubt 
closely akin to the negative command), to the compound 
sentence expressing fear. 


245. The most satisfactory explanation of the construc- 
tion is this. We have frequent examples of an independent 
subjunctive with po) in Homer expressing apprehension ; 
the use is also found in Euripides, Herodotus, Aristophanes, 
and Xenophon, and is common in Plato, though in the last 
author its sense is modified to express a cautious assertion 
(but the difference is very slight, and chiefly dependent on 
the speaker’s tone). We may then assert that py AdBwoi 
oe (Eur. Or. 776) means ‘I fear,’ or, ‘perhaps they may 
seize you.’ The prefixing of od negatives this ‘I fear,’ or 
‘perhaps’; and so ov pi) AdBwoi oe would mean, ‘I have 
no fear, there is no perhaps, about their seizing you,’ 7.e. 
a strong negation. And as a strong negation uttered in a 
certain tone is a strong prohibition (e.g. in English, ‘Thou 
shalt not kill’), this od px) construction with the subjunc- 
tive could also express prohibitions. The use of the future 
indicative in place of the subjunctive in Attic Greek may 
be accounted for by the partiality of Attic for that tense, 
and the fact that the origin of the construction was probably 
forgotten, and the ov py felt merely as an emphatic nega- 
tive. This future construction too naturally expressed both 
prohibition and negation, according to the tone of the 
speaker. The following examples, in which the future 
indicative with od pH is turned-into Oratio Obliqua, are 
noticeable as showing that the origin of the construction 
was forgotten, and with what freedom it was used :— 

Ta 7 dAXa raver’ Céorwe 

kat tart Tpoias répyap’ ws ov pH Tore 

mépoouv, K,T.X. (Soph. Ph. 611.) 

‘He gave all the other prophecies, and that they could 

never take Troy’s citadel,’ ete. 
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Eire Tetpecias ov pj rote 
cou THVvde yqv oikovvTos ed mpage roAW, 
(Eur. Phoen. 1590.) 
‘ Teiresias said that never, whilst thou dwelt in this land, 
could our city fare well.’ 


In the Latin comic poets neque and haud are occasionally 
combined to form one negative, probably in translating 
ovde pn in a Greek original; e.g. :— 

Neque tu haud dices tibi non praedictum. 

(Ter. Andr. 205.) 

‘And you shall not say you were not forewarned.’ 

In Greek : o¥6€ ov pur) épeis, K.7.A, 


246. This account of od py is mostly taken from Goodwin 
(Moods and Tenses, p. 389 sqq.). Perhaps its weakest 
point is its explanation of the transference of the use to 
the future indicative. The suggestion may be offered that 
originally jj could be used with any tense of the indicative, 
as well as of the subjunctive, to express apprehension in 
principal sentences: certainly this is the case in subordinate 
sentences after verbs of fearing, for poBovpar pa) roel, uA 
érroct, pay erdnoe, pr) TerdynKe, and pa) wore: are all found; 
and, if the theory is right that compound sentences imply 
the prior existence of both parts as independent sentences, 
then p2) Toei, pn eroel, jut) erdnoe, wy TeTdyKe, and py) Too 
all had an earlier use as independent expressions of appre- 
hensiop In that case od pa) rorjoe is equally as natural as 
ov pn) tonoy; the absence of expressions such as ov pu) roet 
may be due to the fact that it is mainly with the future 
that these emphatic negations are concerned. There is a 
further possibility that all these uses of p are originally 
interrogative; for (as Mr. E. R. Wharton points out, 
Classical Review, vol. x. p. 239) md@ in Sanskrit is always 
followed by an enclitic verb, which shows that the sentence 
was originally interrogative; if jp) is in origin only an 
interrogative particle, naturally it could be used with any 
tense ofanymood, Butaquestionimplies an apprehension ; 
and we return to the same account, that in od jj sentences 
ov negatives an apprehension. It is also objected to 
Goodwin’s theory that the independent subjunctive in 
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Homer always expresses prohibition, and not apprehension ; 
one answer to this is (cp. § 244) that the subjunctive of 
apprehension with verbs of fearing implies an original 
independent subjunctive of apprehension; another is that 
the expression of prohibition naturally runs into that of 
apprehension ; such an exclamation as ‘don’t let him hurt 
me,’ uttered in a tone of alarm, expresses fear much more 
than prohibition: so in Homer, JJ. xxii. 123 (for example) 
pH pov éy® pev ixwpar idv, 6 b€ p’ odk éXejoet, the correct 
translation appears to be ‘I fear I may go and come to him, 
but he will not pity me,’ rather than, ‘let me not go’; and 
such a sentence cannot be treated as simply prohibitory. 

In any case the theory of Professor Goodwin is undoubtedly 
the most satisfactory one which has been proposed. It would 
be too lengthy a business, and beyond the scope of this work, 
to examine all the criticisms to which it has been submitted, 
or alternative proposals which have not won any authority. 

247. (ii.) My ov. M7 ov may be used with indicative, 
subjunctive, optative, infinitive, and participle, and even 
with nouns; but it has two main uses, under which all these 
can be classified; (a) in clauses expressing apprehension, 
cautious assertion, and purpose (rare); (8) negativing a 
word (usually an infinitive or participle) in a dependent 
clause, where the verb of the principal clause is negative, 
or quasi-negative. 

248. (a) M7) od negativing clauses of apprehension, etc. 
In this use the ov simply negatives the verb,* uj the whole 
sentence: so p7) €A@y7=‘(I fear) lest he may come’; jj ov 
€\Oy, ‘(I fear) lest he may not come.’ 


EXAMPLES. 

"AXAG pr) ToGTO od KaAGs Gpodroyjoapev. (Plat. Men. 890.) 
‘But perhaps we have improperly conceded this.’ 

, Epp 8 erureibeo pvd¢ EE ANE 

b ; lopwoww boot Geol €io” ev ’OXddprry. 

ST a Tea (IL ‘i 565.) 
‘But hearken to my word, lest all the gods that are in 

Olympus avail thee not.’ 


* Note.—Ov may negative some other word than the verb, as in the 
first and third examples, but most often it negatives the verb, 
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AéfotKa pa ot’ Govov 7 arayopeterv. (Plat. Rep. 368.) 
‘I fear that it is even impious to refuse.’ 


Once or twice pj... pA is equivalent to pa) ov, when 
the two particles are far apart; e.g. -— 

‘Yrotorijcas py... tapadiry kal pn Sydoy. (Thue. ii. 13.) 

‘Suspecting that ... he would pass by and not pillage.’ 

py) od in this use = Latin ne non. 


249. (8) M) ov negativing a word in a dependent clause, 
after a negative principal verb. In this case pu) ov is used 
when p alone would have been used after an affirmative 
principal verb. Here the doubling of the negative appears 
simply to enforce the negative character of the whole 
sentence. The ov never can be translated, nor after verbs 
of hindrance either the 7) or the ov, in the English idiom. 
But the p) and ov both have their full force, which can be 
seen by a literal rendering of the infinitive; for kwAtvw ce 
pa moetv=‘I hinder your doing,’ ¢.e. literally, ‘I stop you, 
so as not to do’—the infinitive expressing the indirect object 
(purpose “or result) of the principal verb’s action. Ov 
KkwAvw oe pa) od woetv =*I do not hinder you, so as not not to 
do,’ z.e. ‘the result is your doing.’ With other verbs than 
those expressing hindrance, and with the participle and 
nouns, it is more difficult to express the force of the 
negatives ; their use may be due to analogy. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ovk av riPotuny pr) od Ta8” expabety cadds, 

(Soph. 0.7. 1065.) 

‘T will not hearken, so as not to learn this clearly.’ 

Ovx dpa exri pirov tg PiAodyvre ovdey pur) ovK avTidsAOdDY. 

(Plat. Lys, 2128.) 

‘Accordingly nothing is loved by the lover except that 

which reciprocates his love.’ 

N.B,—Especially that words expressing a negative idea 
may be followed by an expression with 1) 0d; €.g.:— 

Airxpov ere pr) ovxt pdvat, (Plat. Prot. 352p.) 

‘It is shameful not to say.’ 

Ai roAes xaderal AaBetv, pu) ot xpdvm Kat oALopKia. 

(Dem. xix. 123.) 

‘The cities are hard to take, except by a long siege.’ 


a a 
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DOUBLING OF NEGATIVES 


250. Here we are to consider the doubling of similar 
negatives—ov with ovdapds, ovdels, x.7.A.; and p%) with 
pysapas, «.7.X.; and so too with non, ne quidem, non modo, 
neque, but to a more limited extent. 


251. In Greek the rule is simple—that when the simple 
negative ov or 7) precedes, an additional compound nega 
tive (ovde/s or pndeis, x.7.A.) emphasizes the negation ; but 
when the compound negative precedes, an additional simple 
negative destroys the negation; and the two together ex- 
press an affirmative. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ovx éoriv obdev Kpeiooov oixelov Pidov. (Eur. And. 986.) 

‘There is nothing better than a friend of one’s blood.’ 

"“Opvupe pnderoté coe Erepov Adyov pydeva pydevos pup. 

erdeifew par’ eLayyeetv. (Plat. Phaedr. 236.) 

‘I swear that I will never show you or report to you 

another discourse of anyone’s.’ 

Ovdels dvOpurwv adixwv ticw ovK« aortic, 

(Orac. ap. Hdt. v. 56.) 

‘No man will not pay atonement for his evil deeds.’ 

Ovdels rotro od« epei. 

252. In Latin the general rule is that negatives cancel 
each other; e.g. -— 

Nee hoc ille non vidit. (Cic. Fin. iv. 22.) 

‘And he did not fail to see it.’ 

This is especially seen in the phrases non nemo (some 
one), non nullus (some, etc.), nemo non, nullus non (every 
one, etc.). The effect of the difference of position of the 
simple negative is to be noticed. But negatives may be 
doubled in Latin without destroying the negative effect 
when the first negative is general, followed by 

(i.) We quidem, or non modo, negativing some particular 
word or phrase ; e.g. -— 

Negat Epicurus se posse ne icart quidem. 

ed i sur (Cie. Fin, ii, 10.) 

‘Epicurus says he cannot even suspect,’ 
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(ii.) By several subordinate clauses, each with a negative ; 
e.g. -— 
Nemo umquam neque poeta neque orator fuit. 
(Cie. Att. xiv. 20.) 
‘No one ever lived, either poet or orator.’ 
Nihil non modo de fructu, sed ne de bonis quidem suis, 
religui fecit. (Cic. Verr. ili. 48.) 
‘He left nothing, not only of his gains, but even of his 
property.’ 
(iii.) By another subordinate clause with neque or nec; 
e.g. -— 
Nequeo satis mirari neque conicere. (Ter. Eun. 547.) 
‘IT cannot wonder enough or guess.’ 


253. There are a few examples in Plautus, probably 
imitated from the Greek (compare the use of neque... 
haud noticed above, § 245), in which the negatives do not 
destroy one another ; e.g. :-— 


Iura te non nociturum esse de hac re nemini. 


(Pl. Mil. 1411.) 
‘Swear you won’t harm anyone for this.’ 


THE NEGATIVE CONJUNCTIONS 


254. In Greek there are two negative conjunctions for 
each simple negative; ovd€ and ovre corresponding to ov, 
pdé and pajte to pu). 

255. Ovde and pydé have two regular uses :— 

(i.) Meaning ‘nor,’ ‘and not’; in prose only after a 
preceding od or pa; after an affirmative ‘and not’ is 
translated by kat ov, kat jr) in prose; e.g. -— 

“Ypiv S€ rovobro pév ovdev ov« jv pnb  yevorro, (Dem. xviii.) 

‘You have had nothing of this kind, and may you not 

have,’ 

Tpaxds pdvapxos, ovd’ brevOuvos. (Aesch. P.V. 243.) 

‘A stern ruler, and not subject to control.’ 


(ii.) Meaning ‘not even’; when used without a preceding 
negative, or ‘nor yet,’ after a preceding ovre or pte; when 
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ovde . . . odd, wndé . . . pide are used in pairs, the first 
ovde or dé means ‘not even’; e.g. :— 

Tovre piv obSé SueAéyero. (Lys. 99. 11.) 

‘He did not even speak to him.’ 


Mijre waideia pare Stxacrijpia pre vouou pnd? avdyKn 
pydepia, (Plat. Prot. 327p.) 

‘Neither education, nor law courts, nor laws, nor yet any 
kind of constraint.’ 

Ovse 1) exirelxuois otde 7d vavTixdy a£vov PoByOAvat. 

(Thue. i. 142.) 

‘ Bs ot even their building forts, nor their navy, merits our 

ear. 


256. Owre and pyre must always in prose be followed by 
another ovre or pare, or by te; ovre . . . ovTE, pte... 
pyre=neither . . . nor; ovre or pte . . . te=both not, 
and ; e.g. :-— 


Ov éxeOev ove Tols oTparnyovs ovTE TOds OTpaTLwTds. 


‘He did not win over either the generals or the soldiers.’ 


Ot?’ av Suvaipny par’ erurraipny A€yew. (Soph. Ant. 686.) 
‘I neither could say, nor may I ever know how to say.’ 


257. The Latin negative conjunction neque or nec is found 
both after a preceding non, or another neque or nec, or after 
an affirmative sentence; examples are numerous. Nec 
occasionally means ‘not even’=mne .. . quidem, and= 
ovdé in Greek ; e.g :-— 

Tu voluptatem summum bonum putas ; ego nec bonum. 

(Senec. Dial. vii. 10.) 

‘You consider pleasure the highest good; I, not even a 

good,’ 


258. Various noticeable uses of the Negatives in 
both Greek and Latin. 

(a) Redundant Negative. In Greek a negative which 
cannot be translated in English is found in Oratio Obliqua 
clauses with ds or ére after verbs of denying, doubt:ng, and 
disputing ; and also in the second member of a comparative 
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clause, when the first member is negative. This negative 
is ov; €.g. :-— 
‘Os pev otk ddyOA tab7’ éotly ody eLere dvTideyew. 
(Dem. 97. 20.) 
‘You will not be able to deny that this is true.’ 
"Heew & 6 Tlépons ovdév te paddAov én’ Hpéas 7) ov Kat ex” 
dpéas. (Hat. iv. 118.) 
‘The Persian has come no more against us than against 
you.’ 


M7 is also found pleonastically in some clauses with a 
strong negative idea, simply adding to the negative notion ; 
e.g. -— 


"Hy ti rapa Td pr) cleo Oar ypnvat . . . eAacowboor, 
(Thue. i. 77.) 
‘If they are reduced contrary to their ideas of right.’ 


259. In all these cases the negative force existing in the 
first claust or the preposition (e.g. tapd=‘ contrary to’ in 
the last example) is simply strengthened by the added nega- 
tive. The fact is that had the second clause been stated by 
itself it would have needed a negative, and this negative is 
retained when the clause becomes dependent. For example, 
in the first instance Demosthenes says that what cannot be 
said by his opponents is, ‘These things are not true’; and 
taken separately, the second clause in the second instance 
is, ‘the Persian is not coming against you’; in the third 
the idea is, ‘what they think is not right.’ Such an added 
negative is found in the English provincial ‘nor’ (=than), 
and in the extra negative in French and Italian in certain 
comparative sentences, as il est plus grand que je ne suis. 


260. (2) In Greek ovy Srws, ody Ste, pr) Srws, pa) Stt, 
and in Latin non solum, non modo, frequently translate the 
English ‘not only not’ with an apparent ellipse of one 
negative. In the Greek phrases the explanation is that a 
verb is omitted, such as Aéyw (pres. ind.) with ody dzws, 
Aéye, A€yw (pres. subj.), or A€yewy with px) d7—the expres- 
sion meaning, ‘ZI do not say that,’ ‘not to say that. In 
Latin non modo, non solum are used as if an additional 
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negative were present when the predicate or other word is 
common to both the clauses. Possibly here too a word of 
saying is understoed. E.g. -— 
Tavde ody Srws Kwdvral yeryoer be, adda kal ‘ 
mepwyerGe, (Thuc. i. 35.) 
‘You will not only not prevent these things, but even 
suffer them to be.’ 


Regnat Romae advena, non modo vicinae, sed ne Italicae 
quidem stirpis. (Liv. i. 40.) 

‘A foreigner is king at Rome, not only not of a neigh- 
bouring race, but not even of Italian race.’ 


261. (c) In answers to questions, pydapds, py ydp, py 
a@\Xd are sometimes found in place of ovéayas. In such 
cases a subjunctive or optative verb expressing a negative 
command or wish, not a negative assertion, must be under- 
stood ; e.g. -— 

Odrés ov, wot Oeis ; ext kadioxovs; ANSWER, pySapds. 

(Arist. Vesp. 854.) 

‘You there, where are you running? to the voting-urns ?’ 

‘Don’t think so.’ 

M}) Aeyérw 7d Gvopa, ANSWER, p7) yap. 

(Plat. Theat. 1778.) 

‘Let not the name be mentioned.’ ‘ Let it not.’ 

Dé 8 rabr’ dpérxer; ANSWER, padrdAa rAciv 7 patvopar 

(Arist. Ran. 103.) 

‘Does this please you?’ ‘Not “please”; I’m more than 

mad at it.’ 

(wadAd = py GAA is elliptical for pa) TobTo A€ye, dAAG Srv), 


262. (d) In Latin nédum (literally, ‘provided that not’) 
means ‘much less,’ with the second of two clauses; ‘the 
prevention of the second and greater event being rhetorically 
supposed to be the purpose of the first.’ (Zoby, § 1658.) 
Vix in ipsis tectis frigus vitatur; nedum tm mari sit 
facile abesse ab iniuria temporis. (Cic. Fam. xvi. 8.) 

‘The cold is with difficulty avoided even in houses; 
much less would it be easy at sea to escape harm 
from the weather.’ 
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In Post-Augustan Latin nedwm also means ‘much more’; 
here it seems to equal pa) dru (a verb of saying being under- 
stood) = ‘not to mention.’ 


Adulationes etiam victis Macedonibus graves, nedum vic- 
toribus. (Liv. ix. 18.) 

‘Flattery was distasteful to the Macedonians in defeat, 
much more to them in victory.’ 


USE OF “AN AND KEN 


263. The use of the particles av and xéy (xév is not found 
in Attic, but in Homer it occurs 621 times to av 155 times, 
and it is frequent in the elegiac, lyric, and later epic poets) 
has necessarily been considered to some extent in dealing 
with the different forms of construction ; but it will be well 
to give it a separate consideration, with a discussion of the 
meaning of the two particles, and a classification of their 
various usages. 


264, Meaning of av and xév. In practice scarcely any 
difference of meaning can be detected between av and kav ; 
so that it will be best first to state the meaning which 
belongs to both of them, and then to consider any difference 
between them that can be distinguished. 


265. It is in Homer that we best see the force of av and 
kev, by contrasting similar sentences with or without these 
particles. By so doing we find that sentences with a general 
reference, whether of purpose, condition (protasis), possibility, 
indefinite relative sentences, and similes almost invariably 
have neither dv nor xév, while the use of ay or xé implies 
limitation. to particular instances or occasions. It follows 
that the meaning of dy and xév is ‘then, in that case.’ The 
same meaning of ay is retained in the apodosis of conditional 
sentences in Attic, and in those final sentences in which dv 
is found ; but it disappears in other sentences. The fact is, 
that the distinction between general and particular conditions, 
etc., was found cumbrous, and dropped. 


266. As to the difference of meaning between dv and xé 
we may notice these points :— 


(i.) av is more common than xéy in negative clauses, 
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(ii.) dv is especially used in the second of two parallel 
clauses ; ¢.g. :— 

“Os pev drnyi)s aards €) Kal danvéea €idn,— 

Os 8 dv dptpwv atrds €y, x.7.A. (Od. xix. 329.) 

‘ Whoever is froward himself, and of froward heart; but 

whoever is noble,’ etc. 

(ili.) dv is accented, xév (xé) is enclitic. 

We may conclude from these points that av is (1) more 
emphatic ; (2) used in an adversative sense: kev = ‘in that 
case,’ av ‘in that case rather, then indeed.’ This meaning is 
especially implied by the preference for dy in negative 
clauses, which necessarily suggest their opposite; e.g. ovk av 
Tot xpaicpy xiGapis, ‘then (i.e. in battle) the lyre will not 
help you, whatever it may do elsewhere.’ 

[Note.—Av is probably to be identified with the Latin 
an, which is used by the older poets with the second 
member of a disjunctive question ; e.g. Egone an ille inurie 
Jacimus? (Naevius). In single questions the use of an 
implies that it is put as an alternative; eg. Credam istuc, st 
te hilarem videro? ANsweER, An tu me tristem putas? ‘Do 
you then think me sad (te. and not cheerful)?’ Kév 
probably is the same as the Sanskrit kam, but its meaning 
is unknown. | 

(This account of dv and xev is taken from Monro, 
Homeric Grammar, §§ 362-365.) 


267. Uses of av in Attic Greek. The uses of dy in 
Attic Greek (differences of Homeric usage will be considered 
in later sections) fall into two main heads, as follows :— 

(1) In potential sentences, with the optative, historic 
tenses of the indicative, and the infinitive or participle in 
Oratio Obliqua of such sentences; or with the participle, 
when equivalent to such a potential sentence with a relative. 

(2) In indefinite relative, temporal, and conditional 
sentences, and also in final sentences with ws and d7ws with 
the subjunctive. 

268. [N.B.—Av cannot stand with the primary tenses of 
the indicative—present, perfect, and future—nor with the 
future optative and infinitive,* which are nearly always 


* Note.—Nor with the future participle. 
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merely oblique forms of the future indicative, nor with the 
imperative mood. “Av sometimes appears to stand with a 
primary tense of the indicative in sentences like doxet 8’ av 
pow Tovto yevéer Oar ; but it really goes with the infinitive 
(av yevéoOar= dts Tovr’ av yévorro), and is thrown forward 
merely to mark the potential character of the statement. 
Other exceptions to this rule occur in the manuscripts; but 
recent critics have emended the passages by omitting av, or 
changing a future to a first aorist form ; e.g. :— 

Nopifovtes padiws av opior TaAXAG TporXwpycev. 

(Thue. ii. 80.) 
‘Thinking that the rest of the country would easily be 
brought over to them.’ 

Omit av, or read tporywpjoat, 

OvK HKet, padvat, ovd’ av 7£er devpo. (Plat. Rep. 615p.) 

‘He has not come, he said, nor will he come hither.’ 


Here, according to Goodwin (M. § T. 197), ‘the colloquial 
style makes av less objectionable’; ; rather it may be suggested 
to read dvpéer, ‘he will return.’ To omit it would spoil the 
rhythm of the sentence. 


Tovs éruoty ay éxeiv ronoovtas. (Dem. xix. 342.) 
‘Those who would do anything for him,’ 


(Possibly é6rvotv, which is frequent with ay in indefinite 
relative sentences, accounts for its use here; or wojcavtas 
may be read.) 


269. (1) “Av with potential sentences. “Av here 
restricts the expression of possibility to circumstances 
either definitely expressed in a conditional protasis or 
understood. Instances of the ordinary use with historic 
indicative tenses, optative, and infinitive or participle in 
indirect discourse need not be quoted; but its use with the 
participle equalling a relative clause with av should be 
marked ; ¢.g. :— 


Our’ dvr’ ovr’ av yevopeva Aoyorowder, (Thue. vi. 38.) 


‘They tell tales of things which are not, and never 
could be.’ 


” / aK 4 
av yYevopeva = a av YEevolTo, 
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270. N.B.—(a) The doubling or trebling of dv when 
it qualifies the same verb. It is due to a desire to em- 
phasize the potentiality of the whole of a long sentence, or 
to emphasize particular words with which év is joined; 
e.g. -— 

Od rav Eddvres abOis dvOadoiev av. (Aesch. Ag. 340.) 

‘Verily having taken not again could they be taken in 

return.’ 

"AdAovs y’ dv obv oidpefa Ta apéerepa AaBdvras Sei~ar av 

parurra et Te petpidfopev. (Thue, i. 76.) 

‘We believe that if another state obtained our empire 

they would be the best proof of our moderation.’ 


(8) The elliptic use of av. It shows that a potential 
optative or indicative is understood. It is most frequent 
with «dv (=xal dy) and oomepdver; e.g. -— 

‘IkavG@s obv totro €xopev, kav et tAcovayyn TKoTotpeY ; 

(Plat. Rep. 4774.) 
‘Are we sufficiently assured of this, and (should we be, 
av implying €xouev) if we were to look at it from more 
points of view?’ 

Oi & oixérar fpeyxovow* dd’ ovK dv mpd rod, 

(Aristoph. ub. 5.) 

‘My servants are snoring; they would not have done so 

previously,’ 

(y) In some sentences with os and ézws the optative 
with dv, though apparently final, is purely potential, and 
the ds or dws is relative=‘in the way in which’; e.g. :— 

‘Os pev dv etroure Sixaiovs Adyous dpewov Pidirrov 

maperxevarGe, (Dem. vi. 3.) 

‘You are better prepared than Philip for urging a just 

plea.’ 

Tas mpd pas xateBipowcay, drws av drodwOdvor 4 xElp. 

oA 7 mei (Thue, vii. 65.) 

‘They covered the bows with leather, so that the grappling- 

iron could slip off.’ 


271. (2) "Av with the subjunctive. 
(i.) In relative, temporal, conditional sentences. “Av 
is only found in dependent sentences with the subjunctive 
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in Attic. Originally its use limited the application of the 
verb to particular conditions, but this force was lost, and 
indeed it appears rather to add indefiniteness in the ordinary 
Attic use. There are no noticeable variations of usage 
except 

(a) Omission of dy (rare in prose); e.g. -— 

O% pév Bpaxeis dpxdcr, pr todXois xpjr Oat. 

(Thue. iv. 21.) 

‘Where brief speeches suffice, not to use long ones.’ 

(Probably a quotation from a poet.) 

Tépovra 8’ é6pGotv pAatpor, os véos tery. (Soph. O.C. 395). 

‘It is an evil thing to raise up an aged man, who has 

fallen in his youth.’ 


(8) Retention of dv with the optative, as the indirect 
form of the indefinite subjunctive. This use may be simply 
due to carelessness ; ¢.g. :— 


“Eos dv oxépaco, (Plat. Phaed. 101p.) 
‘Until you consider.’ 

ErevSav avip yevoiunv. (Dem. 865. 23.) 
‘When I became a man.’ 


272. (ii.) In final clauses, with os and drws (as dv 
poetical), Here av seems to have its proper force, limiting 
the purpose to particular circumstances expressed or under- 
stood in the context; or the final sense may be derived 
from an original indefinite relative clause; eg. :— 


Todr’ aird viv diSacry’, 6rws av éxpdOw, (Soph. O.C. 575.) 
‘Now tell me this very thing, that I may learn it fully.’ 


Here ‘that I may learn’ may =‘in whatever way I 
may learn.’ 


VARIETIES OF HOMERIC USAGE 


273. To discuss fully the variations of Homeric from 
Attic usage would need far more space than can be given 
here, but a short summary of the more obvious and im- 
portant differences may be of use. One caution is perhaps 
necessary —that the Attic usage is not to be regarded as the 
rule, and the Homeric as an irregularity. The real state of 
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the case is that in Homer—and in other epic and lyric 
poetry generally, which, being of later date, largely imitates 
Homeric usage—the language is in an earlier stage; con- 
structions show a greater variety and flexibility. There are 
many constructions with slight, though definite, shades of 
meaning which are represented in Attic by fewer construc- 
tions or even a single one; in fact, in the development of 
the language we can see the principle of the ‘survival of 
the fittest’ constructions at work. From a grammatical 
point of view the study of Homeric constructions is most 
valuable as indicating to us an earlier and more original 
meaning of forms, especially with regard to the moods and 
the adverbial particles used in the connection of sentences 
—such as «i, d¢pa, ws, Srws, tva—which frequently are seen 
to retain their original force as relative or demonstrative 
adverbs ; in fact, we can trace in Homeric constructions the 
beginning of the compound sentence. The natural con- 
struction in Homer is co-ordinate or paratactic, and it may 
really exist in many sentences which we naturally regard as 
subordinated or hypotactic; for example, in relative and 
final sentences particularly. With regard to final sentences, 
this has been indicated in the chapter dealing with that 
construction (see § 147). 

We will now rapidly note the main varieties of construc- 
tion in Homer, following the same heads of classification 
of sentences as before. 


274. I. The original meaning of the subjunctive and 
optative moods is probably shown by the Homeric use of 
these moods to express future contingencies, more or less 
remote. (See § 109.) 


275. The subjunctive is found in principal clauses in the 
following slightly varying uses :— 

(i.) When it is used in the first person it expresses a 
future intention of the speaker; dv or xév is used when 
that intention is limited by any condition expressed or 
implied ; e.g. :— 

Avcopar cis’ AiSao kal év vexveoor pacivw, (Od. xii. 383.) 

‘1 will go down to Hades, and shine amvdy, the dead, 
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Aiceo tebyea Oaocov, éyd dé Ke Aadv ayeipw (Il. xvi. 129.) 
‘Put on thine armour with speed, and then I will gather 
the host.’ 


(ii.) When the subjunctive is used in the second or third 
person it expresses a future contingency which is expected ; 
dv or x& is always found, except in the phrase xai roté 71s 
elmo; €.g.:— 

Tov kév tis 768’ Exnow. (Od. i. 396.) 

‘One of them shall have this.’ 


(iii.) In negative clauses the subjunctive denies a future 
contingency, generally, if it is pure; under definite con- 
ditions, if with av or Kév; e.g.:— 

Od yap rw Tolovs idov avépas, ode wma, (Ll. i. 262.) 

‘Never saw I such men, nor ever shall I see.’ 

Ov dv Tow xpalopy KiBapis. (Il. iii. 54.) 

‘Then thy lyre shall not avail thee.’ 


276. The optative is used to express a remote future 
contingency without av or Kév :— 


(i.) In affirmative sentences, only in Od, iil. 231 :— 

“Peta Oeds y’ COéAwv Kai THADOEV avdpa Tawra, 

‘Lightly can a god at his will save a man even from afar,’ 

(ii.) In negative sentences not infrequently ; e.g.:— 

Od pev yap te kaxdtepov GAXAo TAHoyu, (Tl. xix. 321.) 

‘Naught worse can I suffer.’ 

These optatives express possibilities which are not limited 
by any conditions, expressed or understood. With av or cw 


the expression of possibility is limited by certain conditions, 
This use-is, of course, common and regular in Attic. 


277. II. Jussive Construction. With regard to the 
expression of commands (positive and negative), wishes, 
etc., the Homeric use is the same as the later use, with the 
following exceptions :— 


(i.) An optative (without dv) is used to express a mild 
command ; e.g.:— 

Tadr’ etrots "AyiAe. (Il. xi. 791.) 

‘Thou mightest tell this to Achilles,’ 


a eo Pe a 
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*AXAd tis drpyps AoXlov Kaderee yépovra. (Od. iv. 735.) 
‘But one might speedily summon the old man Dolios.’ 


(ii.) A similar optative is used to express concession; ¢.9.:— 
Krijpara §’ airds Exous kal Sépact coict avaccois. 
(Od. i. 402.) 
‘Thou mightest have thy possessions thyself, and rule thy 
house.’ 


(iii.) The infinitive is frequently used to express command 
or wish, even with a subject in the 2nd or 3rd person; e.g. :— 


Zed ava, 7 Aiavra ayxeiv 7 Tvdeos vidv. (Il. vii. 179.) 

‘King Zeus, may Aias win the lot, or Tydeus’ son.’ 

(iv.) A present optative may express a present unfulfilled 
wish, and an aorist optative less frequently a past un- 
fulfilled wish; ¢.¢. :— 

Nov pev pajr’ eins, Bovydee, pyre yévouo. (Od. xviii. 79.) 

‘Now would thou wert not, braggart, nor ever hadst been 

born.’ 


278. III. Final Construction. We have already noticed 
that in Homer a purposed or apprehended event may be 
expressed by an independent subjunctive. It must also be 
noted 


(i.) That in Homeric sentences of purpose the subjunctive 
usually expresses the speaker’s own purpose ; e.g. :— 
"AXAN 161, pH pe’ epeOife, cawrepos ws Ke vénar. (II. i. 32.) 
‘But go, provoke me not, that thou mayest return in 
safety.’ 


(ii.) That the subjunctive is not used vividly after a 
historic principal verb, unless that verb is a gnomic aorist, 
or the action expressed in the purpose is still future at the 
time of speaking ; ¢.g.:— 

*Ayddv & ad toe dx’ opOadrpav Edov 7) mpiv exfjev 

Odp’ b yryvookys. (11. v. 127.) 

‘T have taken the mist from thine eyes, that was on them 

before, that thou mayest well discern,’ 
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(iii.) That, on the other hand, the optative after a 
primary principal verb may express a remote or uncertain 
purpose ; ¢.g..— 

Tov mor’ éydy, k.7.X. 

afw THN lOdxys, wa por Blorov rodtw ardor. 

(Od. xvii. 249.) 

‘Whom one day I will take far from Ithaca, that he may 

win me much substance.’ 


(iv.) That final subjunctives and optatives are freely 
used with relative adjectives and adverbs, as in Latin (see 
ante, $158); e.g.:— 

My ris tot taxa "Ipov dpetvwv GAXos avarry 

ds Tisa” . . . Siparos exméeuwyor. (Od. xviii. 334.) 

‘Lest a better man than Iros speedily rise up against thee, 

to drive thee from the house.’ 


279. IV. Conditional Construction. In Homer the 
uses of conditional sentences follow the same general lines ; 
but there is much greater variety, which is chiefly due to 
the use af xév or dv. With regard to conditional sentences 
of Class I. (indicative without dy or xev in both clauses) 
the use is the same, except that the negative of the protasis 
may be ov, which is probably the original use. (See ante, §165.) 


280. With regard to Class II. (Conditions Present or 
Past, the non-fulfilment of which is implied) Homer 
exhibits important variations ; for 


(i.) He regularly uses a present optative to express the 
protasis in a present unfulfilled condition, and also the 
apodosis, if it is present; whereas imperfect indicatives are 
only used in past unfulfilled conditions; e.g. :— 

Ki pew viv ert GAA deOAcvorpev “Ayatol 

eT av éyd Ta tpOra AaBodv KrAwinvde Pepotunv. 

(il. xxiii. 274.) 

‘If we Achaeans were holding games for another man, then 
- would I have won the first prize, and borne it to my hut.’ 

ut 

Kai vi xe 8) Eupeero’ adroryediv otrafovro 

€ pa) KyjpuKes . . . HAOov. (LL. vii. 273.) 

‘And now would they have thrust close with their swords, 

had not the heralds come,’ 
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(ii.) He uses an optative aorist in the apodosis of a past 
unfulfilled condition. This shows that to him the optative 
tenses still expressed 4 true difference of time; e.g. :-— 

Kai vi xev &v@’ dréAouro dva€ avSpav Aiveias 

et pa dp’ of vénoe Ads Ovyarip Adpodirn. (I. v. 311.) 

‘And then would the king of men, Aeneas, have perished, 

had not Zeus’ daughter, Aphrodite, quickly seen.’ 


281. (iii.) With regard to future nearer conditions 
Homer uses the regular Attic form, but with ¢Z xe, more 
often than «i ay or nv; but 


(a) He also uses «i alone (not in general suppositions); e.g.-— 
Ki wep yap ve xataxtdvp, ov a” ér’ éywye 

kAatoopat, (Il, xxii. 86.) 

‘If he slays thee, I shall not bewail thee.’ 


(5) He uses the subjunctive with xe in the apodosis, as 
well as the protasis. Here the subjunctive has its original 
meaning, expressing a contingency, restricted by xé to the 
particular condition stated ; e.g -— 

Ki 8€ xe pr) Sdyor, eyo 8€ Kev adris EAwpar, (II. i. 324.) 

‘If he gives her not, I shall take her myself.’ 


282. (iv.) With regard to future remote conditions 
Homer also uses xé in the protasis with the optative, as 
well as in the apodosis, with no perceptible difference of 
meaning ; ¢.g..— 

Ei 8¢ kev "Apyos ixoive? "Axauxdv ... yauBpds Kév por €or, 

(Z7. ix. 141.) 

‘If we should come to Achaean Aegos, he would be my 

son-in-law.’ 


283. (v.) In general suppositions the subjunctive in 
Homer usually (14 of 19 times) is without xé or av; and 
the optative, which only occurs once, also is without xe or 
dv, This naturally is the case, as xé and ay restrict to 
particular conditions ; e.g. -— 

Tév & od te perarpérop’ ott’ dreyifw 

eiz’ mi déEv’ iwow, «.7.A. (Il xii. 238.) 

‘I care not nor reck aught of them, if they go to the 

right,’ ete, \ 


It 
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"AXAN ef ris pe Kal GrAXos Evirrot : 
GAA od tov y’. . . Katépuxes. (Il. xxiv. 768.) 
‘But if another chid me, yet didst thou restrain him.’ 


284. (vi.) Substitution and ellipse in protasis and 
apodosis. Much the same usages are found in Homer as in © 
Attic in these points. We may notice especially 


(a) Omission of verb of protasis in the phrase « @’ 
aye; e.g.-— 

Hi & aye, tou kedady xatavetoomat, (Il. i. 524.) 

‘But come, I will nod my head to thee.’ 


(This is one explanation; but «i is perhaps better regarded 
as an interjection, equal to eia in Latin. This may be the 
true explanation of the original use of ef; namely, that it 
was merely an exclamation, intended to call attention to a 
statement expressed as a condition.) 


(b) Omission of verbs of protasis and apodosis with os «i, 
@s ei Te in similes ; e.g.:— 

Tov vées @xetat ws ei rrepdv je vonua. (Od. vii. 36.) 

‘Their ships are swift, as a bird or thought.’ 


(c) Omission of verb of apodosis alone in such ex- 
pressions ; ¢€.g..— 

Kai pe pidno” as ei re rarip dv raida fidjop. (Il. ix. 481.) 

‘And he loved me as a father his son.’ 

(a) Omission of verb of apodosis, which is supplied from 
the protasis; «=‘in the hope that,’ and expresses purpose. 

“Horo xdtw dpdwv, rorwWéypevos ef Té pv eizror. 

(Od. xxiii. 91.) 
‘He sat looking down, waiting if perchance she would 
speak to him.’ 

This construction is also found after ofSa, e«?Sov, and 

verbs of saying; « practically equals ‘whether,’ but the 


construction is not an indirect question, but has an omitted 
clause ; ¢.g.:— 


Tis 8 of8 ef Kev of adv Saiuove Oupdy dpivars. (17, xi. 792.) 
‘Who knows, if perchance with a god’s help thou wouldst 
move his heart ?’ 
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285. (vii.) Mixed Constructions. Different forms of 
conditional sentences are found in protasis and apodosis in 
Homer, just as in Attic, owing to a change of mental 
attitude on the part of the writer; e.g. :— 


Ki weipyGeins . .. ov« dv tor xpaiopyor Buds. (Il. xi. 386.) 

‘If thou shouldst make trial . . . then thy bow shall 
not avail thee,’ 

Otr’ obv ayyeXips Ere weiPopas, cf robev EAD, 

ovre Georporins eumdfopas, iv Twa paTnp. . 

efepenrar, (Od. i. 414.) 

‘I lend no ear to messages, if one should come from any- 
where; nor reck I aught of any seercraft, of which my 
mother enquires.’ 

Ei 8 tis dBavdtwy ye Kar’ otpavod ciAjAovbas 

OvK av éyw ye Oeoiow érovpavidicr paxoipny. (Il. vi. 128.) 

‘But if thou art one of the immortals that hast come 
down from heaven, not then would I fight with gods 
of the heaven.’ 


286. V. Relative and Temporal Sentences. These 
sentences in Homer are constructed in much the same way 
as in Attic; but observe 

(i.) In general relative sentences dv or xév is not as a 
rule found with the subjunctive ; e.g.:— 

Od Sijvasos bs dOavdrourr paynrar. (Ll. v. 407.) 

‘Not long-lived is any man who fights with the immortals.’ 


(ii.) In similes, which are really general relative sentences, 
a pure subjunctive is usual. These similes are introduced 
by ds dre, ds drrote, ws, ds TES 9. -— 

‘Os 8 bre joy Zéepupos BaOd Arjvov €AOdv, (II. ii. 147.) 
‘As when a west wind comes, and stirs the deep corn.’ 
(as dre = ‘as happens whenever.’) 

‘Os 88 yivn KAainor Pidrov réow dppurerodoa. 
id (Od. viii. 523.) 
‘As a woman weeps, embracing her dear husband.’ 
(#s =‘in whatever way.’) 
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(iii.) In general relative sentences with the optative, xé 
or av is sometimes found ; e.g. :-— 
“H 6€ &’ érecta 
ynpal bs Kev rreirta répor. (Od. xxi. 161.) 
‘Then she would marry whoever gave most gifts.’ 


287. VI. Consecutive Construction. In Homer the 
consecutive construction is not developed. The infinitive 
alone expresses result, as a dative of the indirect object of 
the action or work contemplated; e.g. -— 

Tledynoe 8¢ kali tov’ AOjvyn 
TyAeudxov tro xepot Kal éyxel ie Sapjvar 
(Od, xviii. 155, 6.) 

‘But him Athene bound, to be laid low by the hands 

and spear of Telemachus.’ 


“Qs re is only found with an infinitive in two places, 
meaning ‘so as’; eg. -— 

Hi 8€ roe ait@ Ovpds exéoovrat dore veerGar, (Il. ix. 42.) 

‘If thine own heart is eager to return.’ 

An infinitive of consequence is found three times with 
olds Te, Oowos TE; e.g. -— 

"Avip olds Te padduora 

olkov K7iSerGar, (Od. xix. 160.) 

‘A man such as most to care for his house.’ 


The construction with the indicative is not found in 
Homer, nor indeed before Sophocles. 


288. VII. Oratio Obliqua. 


(i.) Indirect Statement. In Homer, as in Attic, three 
forms of indirect statement are found, but the constructions 
are not so fully developed. 


289. (a) Accusative and Infinitive Construction. The 
xccusative (or nominative by attraction to the subject of 
the leading verb) and infinitive is the regular construction 
in Homer ; ¢yé most often introduces it. The only remark 
necessary is that only one instance occurs of an infinitive 
with av in indirect statement, viz.— 


Kai 8’ dy rots dAAoww ey TapapvOjcarGar, (Il. ix. 684.) 
‘ And he said he would counsel the others.’ 
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290. (b) Construction with dri, 6, 6 re, dre, «7d. It 
is first to be noticed that ds is not used in Homer except 
as meaning ‘how’; but 6,6 re, dre, otvexa are used, mean- 
ing ‘that.’ Generally the construction is not so fully 
developed, especially in the following points—the indicative 
is not changed to the optative after a secondary principal 
verb, but is retained; but a present becomes imperfect, a 
perfect pluperfect, the aorist being unchanged; while the 
future is once retained, but usually represented by a future 
infinitive with éueAAov. 

EXAMPLES. 

Ovdé re 75n Srre Syidwvro Aaoé. (II. xiii. 674.) 

‘Nor knew he that the people were hard pressed.’ 

OvdEe rd Sy 8 od weirer Gar Evedrev, (Il. xx. 466.) 

‘Nor knew he that he would not hearken.’ 


(N.B.—The future optative is first found in Pindar.) 


291. (c) The participial construction is found in Homer 
as in Attic; eg. :— 
TnAtuaxos 8’ dpa piv wédae pdeev Evdov dvra, 
(Od. xxiii. 29.) 
*Telemachus had long known that he was within.’ 


292. (ii.) Indirect Question. The construction of in- 
direct question is fully developed in Homer, the optative 
representing an indicative after a secondary principal verb ; 
e.g. -— 

"AXArjAous cipovro Tis etn kat r5Gev EXOou. (Od. xvii. 368.) 

‘And they asked each other who he was, and whence he 

came.’ 


293. (iii.) Indirect Petition. This construction in Homer 
follows the same rules as in Attic; e.g. -— 


Aaods 8 ’ArpetSns droAvpalver Oat dvwye. (Il. i. 313.) 
‘And Atreus’ son bade the people cleanse themselves.’ 


294. Recapitulation. 


In Homer. 


(i.) In simple sentences the subjunctive can express 
a statement of probable future contingency, limited by 
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dy or xév, or not so limited. The optative can express a 
similar general possibility without av or xév, besides having 
the Attic uses. 


(ii.) In subordinate sentences the subjunctive is used 
in final relative sentences, as is the optative also; and in 
every kind of sentence the subjunctive or optative may 
have or lack av or xév, according as the sentence is general, 
or limited to definite circumstances, ¢.e. particular. 


In Attic. 


(i.) In simple sentences the subjunctive expresses 
hortatory command, prohibition, interrogative command 
(deliberation), and apprehension. The optative can only 
express wish when without av. The subjunctive in simple 
sentences never has av. 


(ii.) In subordinate sentences the subjunctive regularly 
has av (except in final sentences); the optative regularly 
lacks av; the distinction between general and limited ex- 
pressions is lost. 


THE ARTICLE 


295. With regard to the uses of the article, the points 
that need especially to be noticed are (i.) its Homeric use; 
(ii.) the contrast between its use in Homer and in Attic; 
(ili.) survivals of older usage in Attic; (iv.) various idiomatic 
usages in Attic. 


296. The article in Greek, as in most languages, is in 
fact a pronoun, of the kind usually called demonstrative, 
but better named anaphoric, or ‘referring’; that is to say, 
that it is not used in pointing at the thing or person 
spoken of, but only to denote an object mentioned before 
or otherwise known. This pronoun is formed from a stem 
to, which is also seen in the Latin adverbs tum, tam, which 
are really accusatives of this stem; the same stem occurs in 
iste, tot, tantus, talis. 


297. (i.) Homeric use of the Article. In Homer the 
article almost always retains its pronominal character, and 
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it should be translated as a pronoun in many passages 
where it is more, natural to readers accustomed to Attic 
Greek to treat it as a defining article (see particularly under 
head 6 2); its uses may be divided as follows :— 


298. (a) Substantival Use. This use is much the com- 
monest in Homer, and the others may be easily derived 
from it. Here it is merely a pronoun, meaning ‘he, she, 
it.’ It is especially used at the beginning of a clause; but 
it also stands as antecedent to a following relative clause. 
The article with 5€, dAAd, adrdp usually marks a change of 
subject, but sometimes contrasts different actions of the 
same subject, as e.g.:— 

Tod pev duap6’, 6 6 Acdxov. . . BeBAjxe, (II. iv. 491.) 

‘Him he missed, but he smote Leukos.’ 


GENERAL EXAMPLES OF THIS USE. 


Kai re mpd 6 tov evénoev. (Il. x. 224.) 
‘One perceives before another.’ 


"Eo OXbv Kal 7d Téruxtat G7’ dyyeAos aicia €id7. 
(Il. xv. 207.) 
‘This, too, is a good thing, when a messenger has right 
knowledge.’ 
‘H 8 déxovo’ aya totic yuvi Kiev. (Il. i. 348.) 
‘But she, the woman, went unwillingly with them.’ 


299. (b) The Attributive Article. Here the article is 
used with a noun following, but the article is still truly 
substantival, and the noun is merely in apposition, e.g. :-— 

Ai 8 éréuvéav ’"AOnvain te xal”"Hpy. (Il. iv. 20.) 

‘They murmured, Athene and Here.’ 


This use is also found with an infinitive following, but is 
not the same use as the articular infinitive in Attic. In 
Homer the article means ‘this,’ or ‘it,’ and the infinitive 
explains what ‘this’ or ‘it’ refers to; e.g. -— 

Eel 76 ye kaddv dxovepév eorw dowdod. (Od. i. 370.) 

‘Since this is a fair thing to listen to a bard.’ 
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This use is to be noted especially :-— 


(1) With connecting particles. The article marks a 
contrast ; ¢.g. -— 

TlaiSa 8€ por Avoaite Pidnv, Ta 8 arrowa S€xer Oar 

(Ii. i. 20.) 

‘Release my beloved daughter, and take the ransom.’ 

(Here 7a drowa means not ‘this’ or ‘the ransom,’ but 
‘the other, the ransom’; 7#.e. it contrasts the ransom with 
the person ransomed.) 


(2) With adjectives, particularly adjectives of distinc- 
tion, comparison, numerals, possessives, patronymics, ete. 
Here still the article contrasts, but does not define; e.g.:-— 

To de dv Aiveig S0xev. (Il. v. 271.) 

‘Two he gave to Aeneas.’ 

Tens THs Lpidpow. (Ll. xx. 181.) 

‘Priam’s honour.’ 


(N.B.—That when a substantive with an adjective has the 
article the substantive usually comes first, then the article 
and adjective ; z.e. the article is resumptive, it repeats the 
noun with the qualifying word.) 


300. (c) The Defining Article. The article in Homer is 
ased with epithets conveying hatred or scorn ; e.g.:-— 

‘O Avooddys (Il. xiii. 53); Tdv adAHrnv. (Od. xviii. 333.) 

‘That madman.’ ‘This beggar.’ 

Still here it is more demonstrative than defining; its 
force is better conveyed by ‘that’ or ‘this,’ than ‘the.’ 

It is also used with titles, with éros, wt@os, and some 
other nouns; e.g. :— 

6 yépwv, 6 Eeivos. 

motov Tov pvOoy Eeures ; 

But, though to translate it as ‘the’ gives a sufficient 
sense, it may yet be properly pronominal, and we may 


render, ‘he the old man, the stranger; what is this, the 
speech thou hast spoken ?’ 


301. (d) The Relative Article. It is convenient to 
speak of the article as being used as a relative in certain 
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phrases; but very probably Homer would not have appreciated 
the distinction. His language is paratactic, not hypotactic ; 
and though we naturally render 

*ArddXAwve avaxti, Tov HUKopos Téexe Ant (II. i. 36), 

‘To Apollo the king, whom fair-tressed Leto bare,’ 


it may have meant to him, ‘to Apollo the king ; him,’ etc. 
This view is confirmed by the following facts :— 


(1) The article as relative follows its antecedent. 

(2) It does not define the antecedent, but merely states a 
further fact about it. 

(3) It rarely expresses an essential characteristic of the 
antecedent. 


In two passages—Od. iv. 349 (repeated xvii. 140), and 

"AXAG Ta pev ToAiwy eLerpdbopev ra Sédacrau (II. i. 125), 

‘But the things which we have plundered from the cities, 
they have been divided,’ 


it does precede its antecedent; but probably we should read, 
adAAd @ a& perv, «7.2, 


302. (ii.) Contrast between the Homeric and Attic 
Article. The difference between the substantival use of 
the article in Homer and the ordinary Attic use is obvious 
at once; but it must be observed that in the apparently 
more similar uses there is always, or nearly always, the 
essential difference present, that the Attic article introduces 
an object as known or definite, while the Homeric article 
introduces it in a contrast. This is especially the case in 
its use with cardinal numerals, and the similar use in Attic 
may be a survival. 

Observe—o & ijpws in Attic =‘ but the hero,’ 

aitap 6 y’ jpws in Homer=‘ but he, a hero.’ 

So too— 

"H rporépw Atds vidv éprySovmrow SuiKou 

i) 6 ye Tov wAcbvov Avkiwy dad Ovpdv Edowro, (Il. v. 672.) 

‘(He pondered) whether he should first pursue the son 

of loud-thundering Zeus, or take the life from more 
Lycians.’ 
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tov 7m. A. means not ‘the greater number of the Lycians,’ 
as it would in Attic, but ‘more Lycians instead.’ The 
Lycians are contrasted with the ‘son of Zeus’ mentioned. 

There are in Homer a few uses of the article which cannot 
be distinguished from the Attic; e.g.:— 


Ilds & ai tov GAAwV Tpdwv dvAaxat, x.7.r. (Il. x. 408.) 
‘But how are the watches of the rest of the Trojans (set)? 


Several occur in the Tenth Book of the Iliad, which is 
usually regarded as later; and attempts have been made to 
make the use of the article a test of the age of different 
books. But this expedient is of doubtful certainty and 
value. 


303. (iii) Survivals of older usage of the Article in 
Attic. There are found in Attic various survivals of the 
older usage, both in very common phrases and also in rarer 
ones. It is used both substantivally as a true pronoun 
(anaphoric) and as a relative. 


304. (a) Substantivally as an Anaphoric Pronoun. The 
commonest Homeric use of the article as substantive is also 
exceedingly frequent in Attic when the article is used with 
pév and 6é, meaning ‘the one, the other,’ or (in the plural) 
‘some’ and ‘others’; e.g. -— 

Tods pév ra Sikora roetvy HvdyKaca, To’s tAOvTlous, Tods 

S€ wévntas, «.7.A. (Dem. de Cor. 102.) 

‘The one party, the rich, I forced to do their duty, but 

the poor,’ ete. 

6 8€ is also used without 6 pév preceding. 

Other Uses :— 

"H 8’ és=‘said he’ (és is not the relative, but an older 
form of nominative of the article ; cp. Sanskrit, Sas). 

Ta kat rd rerovOds. (Dem. 560. 18.) 

‘Such and such things,’ 

To pev .. . 7d S8= ‘partly’... ‘partly.’ 

IIpd tot =‘ before this.’ ; 


"Ev rots with superlatives = ‘among these’; év to%s 
mp@ro.. (Thue. i, 6.) 
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Tév as subject of an infinitive in Oratio Obliqua; eg. 
tov 6€ eiseiv, ‘but he said.’ 


305. (b) As a Relative Pronoun. This use is not 
found in Attic prose or comedy, but is found in the 
Tragedians, in most cases apparently to avoid hiatus ;e. g.:-— 

Td pire yi | pir’ SpBpos tepis pre pas rpoodée-erat. 

(Soph. 0.7. 1427.) 

‘Which neither earth nor holy rain nor light will 

receive.’ 

Togevpara | BéBasa, trav od OddAros ody iexSpapel. 

(Id. Ant. 1086.) 

‘Sure arrows, whose smart thou shalt not escape.’ 


306. (iv.) Idiomatic Uses of the Article in Attic. It 
is unnecessary here to detail all the uses of the article in 
full, as even an elementary knowledge of Greek implies an 
acquaintance with them; and we need merely mention its 
use with abstract nouns, with possessive and demonstra- 
tive adjectives, instead of a possessive adjective, and with 
proper names, remarking that in all these cases it is used 
because a definite person or thing is referred to. Its 
omission also with a noun or adjective in the predicate is 
familiar. This usage, by which much is gained in clearness 
and neatness, is perhaps to be explained on the ground that 
if the subject is defined the predicate does not need to be 
so, or it may be purely idiomatic. But there are several 
uses of the article which are particularly idiomatic, and so 
need illustration. 


307. (a) The article is often used with several substan- 
tives or adjectives with a sarcastic effect ; e.g. -— 
Le rhv cofurrijy, Tov wiKpOs iréprikpoy, 
tov eLapdprovt’ és Oeods efpnpépous 
mopovra TyLas, TOY wupds KAErTHV Aéyo. 
(Aesch. P.V. 944-6.) 
‘Thee the wise man, thee bitterly over-bitter, thee the 
offender against the gods by giving honours to mortals, 
thee the stealer of fire I mean.’ 
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308. (5) It is often used to attach a phrase—whether 
adverbial, prepositional, participial, or the like—as an 
attribute to a substantive; ¢.g. -— 

‘O ddBos trav rpds tuas Kat rpds aAAHAovs évious Svadopov. 

(Dem. xiv. 12.) 

‘The fear some people have of their quarrels with you, 

and among themselves.’ 


309. (c) Similarly it is used before phrases of all kinds 
in such a way as to make them substantival ; so especially 
with the infinitive, with adjectives and adverbs, words or 
phrases quoted, etc. ; eg. -— 

Kapot ratra Soxei, rpoodeicbat 8’ ere tod “ra Sixaca 

moc eeddvTwv TOv érépwv.” (Dem. xvi. 6.) 

‘This is my view too, but that it needs the additional 

clause “ provided the others resolve to do their duty.”’ 


It is also thus used with relative clauses, combining the 
relative qlause into one substantival expression ; e.g. :— 
"EK ys Kat rupds peifavtes kal tOv dca wupi Kal yp 
kepdvvutat, (Plat. Prot. 320p.) 


‘Mixing them from earth and fire and from all things 
which are compounded with fire and earth.’ 


Here the article might also be explained as retaining its 
pronominal force, but the analogy of other uses rather 
shows that it is the true article, 


310. (d) The article is used with the nominative case in 
addressing a person in familiar language ; e.g. -— 
AI. ‘O wats! RA, Ti éorw; (Aristoph. Ran. 40). 
‘Slave !’ ‘What is it?’ 


311. (e) It is used with personal pronouns (only in the 
accusative case) to give emphasis ; e.g. :— 


Tov evé and Tov atrov. (Plato.) 


312. (f) It is used with interrogative pronouns, with 
ris only in the neuter, but with rotos, récos freely, when 
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something already mentioned is the object of inquiry; 
e.g. i— 


To roiov eipav those pdppaxov vooov; (Aesch. P.V. 249.) 
‘Having found what cure for this disease 9’ 


313. (g) It is to be observed that when a substantive 
or adjective in the genitive case depends on a substantive 
or adjective with the article, that substantive or adjective 
generally also has the article, because a definite object must 
belong to or be classed with other definite objects ; e.g. :-— 


Tov rod Kuvdtvov Aoyurpdv pereveyxdvres. (Dem. xvi. 30.) 
‘Transferring the calculation of danger.’ 


314. (hk) The omission of the article is to be noticed 
with certain common nouns, which are used as equivalent 
to proper nouns; eg. wdA1s, ‘the acropolis,’ and dorv, ‘the 
city of Athens’ (as we say ‘town,’ of London); BaccdAcvs, 
‘the king of Persia’; mpurdveis, ‘the presidents of the 
council’; vjoot, ‘the islands of the Aegaean.’ So we 
find e.g.:— 

LrHjAnv ornoa . . . ev AOnvats év oder wap’ ’AOnva. 

(Thue. v. 23.) 

‘To set up a tablet . . . in Athens in the acropolis, near 

the temple of Athena.’ 


315. (i) The position of the article is of great im- 
portance; for, when a substantive has the article, but is 
accompanied by an adjective which is without the article, 
that adjective is used predicatively, and the phrase should 
always be translated so as to bring out this effect ; e.g. :— 


°Q pdvtt, Tobmros ws ap’ 6pOdv yvvcas. (Soph. Ant. 1178.) 
‘Prophet, how true hast thou proved thy word.’ 


This effect of the position of the article is especially 
noticeable with the adjectives axpos, péros, érxarTos, povos, 
mas, and dAos; Td axpov dpos=‘the high mountain,’ but 
7d épos dxpov, or axpov Td Gpos= ‘the top of the mountain’ ; 
mas 6 xpdvos=‘all the time,’ but 6 ras xpdvos = ‘all time, 
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eternity.’ So too with the other adjectives named ; e.g. -— 
’Exelvos po paiverat, Gorep TA TOU Tporwrov pdpia EXEL 
mpods Td dAov mpdcwrov. (Plat. Protag. 3292.) 
‘In that way according to my idea, as the parts of the 
face are related to the face as a whole.’ 


316. The Article in Latin. Of course there is no regular 
article, either definite or indefinite, in Latin; but there was 
a tendency to use tlle as a definite, and wnws as an indefinite 
article. This is proved by the fact that the articles of the 
Romance languages are derived from these two words, and 
by a few examples which occur in the authors; e.g. -— 


Illa dies veniet mea qua lugubria ponam. (Ov. Tr. iv. 2. 73.) 
‘The day will come, when I will cease my mournful strains.’ 


Sicut unus paterfamilias de his rebus loquor. 

(Cie. de Or. i. 29. 132.) 
‘I speak of these things as a father of a family.’ 
Forte unam aspicio adulescentulam. (Ter. Andr. i. 1. 91.) 
‘1 happen to see a girl.’ 


ATTRACTION 


317. By attraction is meant the change of a word in a 
sentence from its regular grammatical form, such change 
being due to the proximity of another word, to which the 
first is assimilated in form. Attraction is found in both 
Greek and Latin, though it is commoner in Greek. It 
affects mainly genders, cases, numbers, and moods. The 
principle which causes attraction is an instinctive desire to 
make words which are close together similar in form, just as 
adjacent-letters are assimilated. 


318. I. Attraction of Genders. This is found chiefly 
in demonstrative pronouns in both languages, and in relatives 
also in Greek. At the beginning of a, clause they are 
attracted to the gender of the predicate ; e.g.:— 


Az a “ Lee ¢ > , 
€OMal TOUTO OKOTEW .. . Suxacrov Yap Z2UTN ApPET?). 


(Plat. Apol. 18a.) 


‘I request you to consider this; for this is the excellence — 


of a judge.’ 


aT ee an 
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Airy addAAn rpddacrs Hy. 
‘This was another excuse.’ 
Ara decAlav Tavrny Hy}Tw cwTnpiay. (Dem. xix. 221.) 
‘Owing to cowardice you considered this your salvation.’ 
Negat Epicurus ; hoc enim vestrum lumen est. 

(Cic. Fin. ii. 22. 70.) 
‘Epicurus says no; for he is your light.’ 
Hic amor, haec patria est. (Verg. Aen. iv. 347.) 
‘This is my love, this my country.’ 


319. Il. Attraction of Cases. This is found in various 
forms, as follows :— 

(i) Attraction of the Relative to the Case of the 
Antecedent. In Greek this is very common, when the 
relative would naturally be in the accusative; but even 
datives, and rarely nominatives are similarly attracted. 
The construction is very rare in Latin; it is possibly an 
imitation ; ¢.g. -— 

°Ard tOv réAcwy dy Erewe, (Thuc. vii. 21.) 

‘From the cities which he won over.’ 

"Eppéverv ofs eofev jpiv. (Plat. Prot. 353 B.) 

‘To abide by those things which were approved of by us.’ 

Tots ofois iptv xaderdv. (Xen. Hell. ii, 3. 25.) 

‘Hard to men such as we are.’ 

(In this example the whole relative clause—olou rjpeis 
éopév—is attracted.) 

Hoe confirmamus illo augurio quo diximus, 

(Cic. Att, x. 8. 7.) 

‘This we confirm by the augury which we have mentioned. 

Raptim quibus quisque poterat elatis exibant, (Liv. i. 29.) 

‘They went out hastily, picking up what each could.’ 


320. (ii.) Conversely the antecedent is attracted, though 
rarely, into the case—usually accusative—of a following 
relative ; e.g. -— 

Oka drat hoav TeOvewrGv mdcas aveirov. (Thue. iii. 104.) 

‘They removed all the tombs of the dead that were there,’ 
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Mi) pdvov réAcwv Kal Torwv Sv Hyev wore KUpioe patver Gat 
mpoteyevovs. (Dem. ii. 2.) 

‘To be proved to be sacrificing not only towns and places 
which we once possessed.’ 


Istum quem quaeris ego sum. (Plaut. Cure. 419.) 
‘T am the man whom you are looking for.’ 


This is particularly idiomatic in Greek with the phrase 
ovdels OoTis Od; e.g. -— 

KAaiwy obdev’ dvtiv’ od katéxAace, (Plat. Phaed. 117.) 

‘There was no one whom he did not affect by his tears.’ 


Occasionally not the antecedent itself, but some word in 
apposition to it is attracted to the construction of the 
relative, when it follows the relative clause; eg. -— 

“Hpiv éoras ob hapev epacral eivar, Ppovijceus. 

(Plat. Phaed. 660.) 

‘We shall possess that, of which we say we are lovers, 

wisdom.’ 

Logig trav ‘EXAjvev repicuc, dorep ots LIpwraydpas 

éAeye, Tos gopurtds, (Id. Protag. 3428.) 
‘They excel the Greeks in wisdom, like those whom 
Protagoras mentioned, the Sophists. 


321. (iii.) A similar attraction is that of a neuter 
adjective in the nominative to a relative adverb. It is 
classed here on the ground that an adverbial termination 
represents a case-form ; e.g. -— 


“Yrephvds ds GAnOGs A€yers. (Plat. Phaed. 66a.) 
‘It is remarkable how truly you speak.’ 


Mire quam illius loct cogitatio delectat. 
(Cic. Q. Fr. ii. 4. 5.) 
‘It is wonderful how pleasing the thought of that 
place is.’ 


322. (iv.) In sentences of comparison, after words 
meaning ‘as’ or the like, where a nominative would be 
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regular, the same case is found as in the principal sentence, 
when no verb is used in the dependent clause ; e.g. :-— 
Ilepiopare rovs "A@nvaiovs, ody Exas, dorep éxeivov, GAN’ 
eyyis ovras. (Thue. i. 69.) 
‘You do not interfere with the Athenians, who are 
not distant, as he is, but close at hand.’ 


Suspicor te eisdem rebus, quibus me ipsum, commovert. 
(Cic. Sen. 1.) 
‘I suspect that you are affected by the same things as 
I am.’ 


323. (v.) In Latin quisque is sometimes attracted into 
the case of suus, where the genitive cuiusque would be 
regular ; e.g. -— 

Cum motibus armorum et corporum suae cuique genti 

assuetis. (Liv. xxv. 17.) 

‘With the movements of weapons and bodies customary 

to the nation of each man.’ 


324. III. Attraction of Numbers. Sometimes a verb 
is found to agree in number with its predicate, when it 
follows it closely, e.g. :— 

Td xwpiov drep rpdrepov ’Evvéa ‘Odoi éexadodvro, 

(Thue. iv. 102.) 

‘The place which was formerly called Nine Ways.’ 


Quas geritis vestes sordida lana fuit. (Ov. A. A. iii. 222.) 
‘The raiment you wear was dirty wool.’ 


325. IV. Attraction of Moods. This is by some writers 
called assimilation; but as the principie apparently is the 
same as in other kinds of attraction, there seems to be no 
need of a different term. We have seen that with nouns 
and pronouns words which are near each other tend tc 
show the same case-termination. So, too, in verbs; verb- 
forms, which are near each other, are usually in the same 
mood, and so present a similar ending. This construction 
is found both in Greek and Latin regularly ; in Greek in 
the indicative, subjunctive, optative, and infinitive moods ; 
in Latin in the subjunctive and infinitive. 


IZ 
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We may consider— 


326. (i.) Attraction into Moods other than che In- 
finitive. In Greek this is found in indefinite relative and 
temporal clauses depending on a subjunctive or optative 
referring to the future, or on a secondary tense of the 
indicative referring to the past. The verb in the indefinite 
relative clause takes the same mood as the verb in the 
sentence on which it depends; eg. -— 


"Iva & av éxeivois Boxy, Tavta mpadtTyTat, (Dem. iv. 39.) 

‘In order that what they please may be accomplished.’ 

IlGs dv cideins rept tovtov Tov rpdypatos 08 TavTdracw 
ametpos eins ; (Plat. Men. 92c.) 

‘How could you have knowledge of that matter, of which 
you have no experience 9? 

‘Ordtepov totvtwy éxoinoev, ovdevos av trrov “A@nvaiwy 
tAotveo Hoav. (Lys, xxxii. 23.) 

‘Whichever of these things he had done, they would 
have been richer than any of the Athenians.’ 


In Latin this is found in sentences depending on a 
subjunctive verb. Unless there is special emphasis on the 
fact, requiring the indicative, the verb of the dependent 
sentence is attracted into the subjunctive; eg. -— 


Vereor ne dum minuere velim laborem augeam. 
(Cic. Leg. i. 4. 12.) 
‘I fear I may increase my labour while I desire to 
lessen it.’ 


Erant multi, qui quamquam .. . arbitrarentur, tamen 
. . « praedicarent. (Cic. Or. 2.) 

‘There were many, who although they thought... 
professed.’ 


327. (ii.) Attraction into the Infinitive Mood. Sen- 
tences dependent on infinitives in Oratio Obliqua-have 
their verbs attracted into an infinitive fairly commonly in 
Greek, less often in Latin (see supra, § 218); e.g. :-— 

Aéyerar 8 Kat “AAKkpaiwve dre &) dAGoOat airdy . . 

Tov ’ArdhAw ypyoat, (Thue. ii. 102.) 

‘It is said that when Alkmaion was wandering, Apollo 

gave him an oracle.’ 


rr a 
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Admonebamus cives nos eorum esse, et si non easdem spes 
habere, eandem tamen patriam incolere. (Liv. iv. 3.) 
‘We reminded fhem that we were their countrymen, and 
inhabited the same country, if we did not have the 

same hopes.’ 


328. Other Forms of Attraction. Besides these forms 
of construction due to attraction, in Latin there is the well- 
known use of gerundive attraction; see above, §125; and 
sentences like 

’Ed’ spiv apa (ore) 7d erveckéor Kal pavrAors efvac 

(Aristot. Eth. iii. 5, 3), 

‘It is in our power to be good or bad,’ 

Vobtis necesse est fortibus viris esse (Liv. xxi. 44), 

‘You must be brave men,’ 

Huic item nomen Menaechmo est (Plaut. Men. 1096), 

‘Further, his name is Menaechmus,’ 
are often explained as due to attraction, though the fact is 
rather that the predicate agrees, as regularly with efva: and 
esse, with the case of its subject. 


329. In Greek the personal construction, which is found in 
many cases where Latin and English prefer impersonal verbs, 
is due to a sort of attraction. The impersonal verb is attracted 
into an agreement with the logical subject of the sentence, 
and this subject is itself put in the nominative case ; e.g. -— 

Ovder obv eLedAey yer Oar Sixaws eorw 6 rperBevris, k.T.d. 

(Dem, xix. 5.) 

‘So the ambassador ought not to be convicted,’ ete. 

TloAAod dpa Sei evavria ye éppovia KuwnOjvar 

(Plat. Phaedo, 93a.) 

‘Then a harmony is far from exhibiting a contrary move- 

ment.’ 


330. In Greek, again, in sentences of comparison 
introduced by ds, domep, the main verb occasionally takes 
the person and number of the subject of the dependent 
clause ; ¢.g.:— 

Rav of ayyeuoves Gorep vov tpeis. . . Siayvepas ronono be, 

. 4 : (hue. iii, 62.) 

‘If our leaders make a resolution, as you are now dving,’ 
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Similarly a participle may be attracted in gender; e.g. -— 


‘O Sijpos . . . domep mvedpate Kopa . . . Kivotpevoy. 
(Dem. xix. 136.) 
‘The people stirred as a wave by the wind.’ 


PREPOSITIONS 


331. It is not intended here to discuss in detail the 
various uses of prepositions in Greek and Latin; but there 
are some general considerations with regard to their 
constructions which may be pointed out with advantage. 


332. First, it must be remembered that prepositions are 
only adverbs which have acquired special uses with nouns 
or with verbs in composition. A comparison with Sanskrit 
shows that the latter use is the earlier one. Like other 
adverbs, “they are mostly cases of nouns or pronouns. 
Their adverbial nature is shown by the following facts :— 


(i.) That in older writers, especially in Homer, they are — 


constantly used as true adverbs, without any close connection 
with the cases of the nouns, or with the verbs which they 
accompany ; é.g. in dud dé xairat dots diooovras (I. vi. 510) 
the correct translation is, ‘on both sides his mane tosses on 
his shoulders.’ Probably the same explanation should be 
given of the use known as Tmesis, by which a verb 
compounded with a preposition is divided into its component 
parts, the preposition being separated by one or more words 
from the verb, or placed after it. The term is properly 
applied only to those cases in which the sense of the 
compound verb is necessary in the context; as izd & 
€oxeTo po Odv, ‘he promised reward.’ The use is common 
in Homer; it is also found in the Attic dramatists (eg. év 
3 perry péyas aiOjp, Soph. Ant. 420, ‘the mighty vault 
of heaven was filled with it’), and in a few instances in 
Latin, which are possibly imitations of the Greek use. 
Lucretius is especially fond of this use, as in conque 


gregantur, proque voluta, inter enim tecta est, inter quasi 
rumpere, ete. 


cel A) 1d 
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(ii.) Not only are prepositions properly so called used as 
adverbs, but in both Greek and Latin there are several 
words which are still freely used both as adverbs and 
prepositions ; e.g. éyyts, évdov, fw, iuxta, contra, ete. 


333. Secondly, it must be understood that the case is 
not decided by the preposition. The fact is that the case 
expresses a certain relation generally, and the preposition 
adds distinctness to the meaning given by the case. For 
example, the ablative case expresses the place from which 
a thing is moved ; ¢€ or ex with the ablative express motion 
from the inside, axé or ab motion from the outside of a 
place. It follows that it is rather the case which alters the 
meaning of the preposition, than that the preposition in a 
given meaning requires a particular case. Thus rapdé with 
accusative = ‘sideways to,’ with ablative-genitive, ‘sideways 
from,’ with locative-dative ‘sideways at’; or, as it is often 
accurate enough to render, ‘to,’ ‘from,’ and ‘at.’ So too in 
Latin 7m means ‘inwards to,’ t.e. ‘into’ with the accusative ; 
‘inwards at,’ t.e. ‘in’ with the locative-ablative. The same 
variations of meaning, or similar ones, may be traced with 
mpos, ei, wepi, td, «.7.A. in Greek, and with sub, subter, 
supra in Latin. 


334. Thirdly, the original meanings of nearly all pre- 
positions have to do with place. Thus in the original 
language they would accompany accusative, ablative, and 
locative cases, defining the case-meaning with greater 
exactness. Accordingly we find that in Greek prepositions 
can be used with the accusative, the genitive as repre- 
senting the ablative, and the dative as representing the 
locative; in Latin with the accusative, and with the 
ablative as representing both the locative and ablative. In 
Greek certain prepositions are constructed with the true 
genitive, either as the partitive genitive expressing the 
sphere of action with eg. Sud, eri, audi, wept; or as the 
ordinary genitive qualifying a noun, as with dvré, Similarly 
in Latin ergo and tenus are used with genitives. They are 
both in reality ordinary substantives ; ergo=‘for the effect 
of, for the sake of,’ and tenus=‘the stretch, the extent.’ 
Tenus is also used with the ablative, as expressing the point 
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from which the measure is taken. In both languages the 
accusative used with prepositions may be either that of the 
end of motion, or that of extent in time or place. 


335. Accordingly we may classify prepositions in both 
languages by their use—I. with accusative of extension; 
II. with accusative of the end of motion; III. with the 
true genitive; IV. with the genitive as representing the 
ablative in Greek, and with the ablative in Latin; V. with 
the dative in Greek, and the ablative in Latin, as repre- 
senting the locative. 


336. I. Prepositions qualifying an Accusative of 
Extent :— 


appi . ‘about.’ mepi . ‘around,’ 
era Peal ‘ concerning.’ 
dua. S because of.’ mpos . ‘with reference 
katé . ‘down along,’ to. 
‘ d 7 ? ee ‘ , 
uring,’ etc. urép . ‘over, 
mapé .-» ‘alongside of,’ ‘beyond.’ 


‘contrary to,’ 
‘on account of.’ 


ante . . ‘in front of.’ per. . ‘through.’ 
apud , . in presence pone, post . ‘behind.’ 
of.’ praeter . ‘beside,’ 
circa, circum, ‘except.’ 
circiter . ‘around,’ prope . . ‘near.’ 
cis, citra . ‘on this side propter », near” 
of.’ ‘because of,’ 
contra . ‘against,’ secundum . ‘following.’ 
extra . . ‘outside of.’ super . . ‘over,’ 
inter . . ‘among.’ ‘above.’ 
intra . . ‘within,’ supra. . ‘above.’ 
iucta . . . ‘near,’ trans . . ‘across,’ 
00 9s . ‘against,’ ‘beyond,’ 
‘because of.’ ultra . ‘beyond.’ 


The uses of perd (‘after’) in Greek, and of clam 
(‘unknown to’) and penes (‘in the power of’), are probably 
to be classed here, though the relation expressed by the 
accusative is not that of extension in time or space, but of 
mere limitation of the idea of the verb in the sentence, 
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337. II. Prepositions used with the Accusative of 


Motion to:— , 
eis ¢ a Ibo. Tapa 
eri =. ‘against.’ 
KaTa ‘down to.’ 7 pos 
pera ‘into the midst 
of’ (Homeric), br 
‘after’ (te. ‘in 
quest of’). 
ad . . ‘to the neigh- usque 
bourhood of.’ versus 
adversus . ‘towards.’ in 
erga . ‘towards’ 
(only of feel- sub 
ings in good subter 
Latin). 


‘sideways to, to 
the side of,’ 

‘towards,’ 

‘ to,’ 

‘to theunderside 
of.’ 


. ‘up to.’ 
. ‘towards.’ 
. ‘to the inside 


of.’ 
‘to the under- 
side of.’ 


338, III. Prepositions used with the TJrue Genitive. 


(N.B.—Greek only, except ergo and tenus, for which 


‘in front of.’ 
‘in front of,’ 
‘belonging to,’ 
‘above,’ 


see § 334.) 
(a) With the partitive genitive of the sphere of action :— 
&ida =. =‘ through.’ po 
oon,” 7 pos 
pera ‘in the midst of,’ 
‘among,’ tarép 
‘with.’ 


‘on behalf of.’ 


Here may be included the adverbs aypi, péxps, ‘until’; 
peraéd, ‘between’; eyyvs, ‘near’; évdoy, ‘within’; ¢£a, 


‘outside of.’ 


(8) With the genitive expressing the class, genitive of 
price, etc., dependent on nouns. 


dvri, ‘against,’ ‘instead of’; dui, ‘about,’ ‘concerning’ ; 


mept, ‘concerning.’ 


The adverb évexa, ‘on account of,’ may be included here, 
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339. IV. With the Ab/ative-Genitive in Greek, 
Ablative in Latin, expressing place from which :— 


d76 . ‘from.’ mzapa . ‘from alongside 
2 5) ‘ : : ’ ) 

ek, e€ . ‘from inside of. igh of. 

kata . ‘down from. tro ~=—S._~—Ss * from the under- 

side of.’ 

a, ab, abs ‘from.’ sine a . ‘without.’ 
absque . ‘without.’ procul . 7 ae from,’ 
de . . ‘down from.’ tenus . . “as tanas 
€, ex . ‘from inside of.’ 


The adverbs avev, arep, xwpis, all meaning ‘ without,’ may 
be included here ; and zAyv, xwpis, meaning ‘except.’ 


340. V. With the Locative-Dative in Greek, Locative- 
Ablative in Latin, expressing place or time at which :— 


dupi . ‘about.’ mapa . ‘beside.’ 
ava. ‘up on’ (poet.). mpos . ‘near, in addi- 
ev ong ai tion to.’ 
eri: > 2 Son? ow . ‘with.’ 
pera , ‘among’ (poet.). tré =. S underneath.’ 
coram . ‘in presence of.’ tenus . ‘at the extent 
cum . ‘with.’ of,’ 
prae . ‘in front of.’ simul . ‘with’ (poet). 
pro. ‘before, instead 

of, on behalf 

of.’ 


341. It is to be remarked that the use of prepositions 
extends with the development of a language, and ends by 
entirely supplanting the use of case-forms. In Homer 
particularly, and in all poetry, both Greek and Latin 
generally, we find that prepositions are not used, where 
they would be required in the more accurate style of prose. 
This is especially the case with the accusative of the end 
of motion, the ablative of the place from which, and the 
locative of the place at which. (See §§26, 58, 76.) Again, 
in Homer the locative-dative is frequently used with prepo- 
sitions, which are very often merely adverbial. In Attic 
Greek place-relations are more exactly expressed in other 
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ways, and the use of prepositions with the dative is 
rare; dui, dvd, wepi, perd, and ovv are practically never 
used with the dative in Attic. But, on the other hand, in 
Attic the use of prepositions with the genitive is much 
more widely developed, and that in senses in which it is 
difficult to trace any place-meaning, as, for example, the 
uses of wpds, epi, xard (=‘against’) with the genitive. 
In the orators and philosophical writers the genitive is most 
freely used. In prose generally, however, the accusative 
with prepositions is of the greatest frequency in Greek as 
it is in Latin; and in modern Greek we find that it is the 
only case used with prepositions in the language of the 
people. Similarly in the Romance languages prepositional 
constructions with the accusative case superseded the use 
of the other case-forms. 


342. There are a few special uses of certain prepositions 
in Greek and Latin which may be noticed as requiring 
some explanation. We will consider them as follows :— 


(i.) The more exact use with verbs of motion. In 
English we say, ‘he went to his friend in Italy’; in 
Greek it would be eis “Iradiav, and in Latin in Italiam. 
It is in accordance with this principle that we find, e.g. :— 

Oi & rot AnXiov . . . arexopicOnoay ex’ oixov 

(Thue. iv. 96), 

‘The forces in Delium went homewards,’ 


where the Greek says, ‘the forces from Delium,’ as the verb 
gives the idea of motion from. The want of a definite 
article in Latin prevents any exactly similar construction 
being employed; a relative sentence would be used with 
a verb of rest, as gui in Delio manebant. 


343. (ii) The pregnant use of prepositions. This use 
is of two kinds: (1) the accusative of motion to is used 
with prepositions, in conjunction with a verb which ex- 
presses rest at a place; the accusative case with the 
preposition implies that motion preceded the attaining the 
position of rest; (2) a locative case with a preposition is 
used with a verb expressing motion to a place, implying 
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that a position of rest succeeded the action of moving; 
for (1) compare— 
’Exreid3) 73 pds TOV Kpynpvov avtois éLeipyacTo. 
(Thue. vi. 101.) 
‘When the work up to and ending at the precipice had 
been completed by them.’ 
‘H pev ody vavpayia Toatrn yevopéevyn éreAcita és ALov 
Stow. (Id. iii. 78.) 
‘The sea-fight, which was of the nature described, lasted 
to sunset, and then ended.’ 


Pirimos Se cdpeOy eis”"Afwrov. (Act. Apostol. viii. 40.) 
‘Philip went to Azotus, and was found there.’ 
For (2) compare— 
“Orav yap €v Kakois 
Hon BeByxys, Tay eravérets Eryn. (Soph. El. 1056, 7.) 
‘For when thou standest in evil case, thou wilt approve 
my swords.’ 


"AAA Te, ‘boa cikds ev Towodrp xepip eprrenTwK6Tas 
kakoTabnorat, ovdev 6 Tet ovK ereyeveTo avrots. 
(Thue. vii. 87.) 
‘And of all the sufferings that men cast into such a place, 
and lying there, are likely to endure, there was none 
that did not afflict them.’ 


This pregnant use of prepositions is rarer in Latin, but 
there are instances of it; e.g.:— 


Plebes ... ad tertium miliarium consedit. (Cic. Brut. 14.) 
‘The plebs went to the third milestone, and stopped there.’ 


344, (iii.) A similar use, but one which needs to be 
distinguished from the preceding one, is that of prepositions 
expressing motion from with verbs of position; it occurs 
with é« and dzé in a few passages in Greek poetry, and with 
ab and ex in certain phrases in Latin. In his note on Soph. 
Ant. 411, Professor Jebb explains the Greek use on the 
ground that ‘a picture is presented. We have to glance 
from a remoter to a nearer object. . . . In each case éx or 
dé denotes the quarter in which the remoter object is to be 
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looked for. . .. The use springs from the... tendency to 
take a rapid glance over the dividing interval’ (between 
the objects referred to); e.g.:— 
“Hpy & ciceide xpvodbpovos 6pOadpoicr 
orag’ e€ OvAvprowo ard piov. (Hom. Il. xiv. 153.) 
‘Golden-throned Hera beheld with her eyes, standing on 
Olympus, on a peak.’ 
(Her position is contrasted with that of Poseidon on the 
plain.) 
Drs €£ éradfewv axpwv 
odpdtas cuavtov onkdy eis peAapPBab7 
Spaxovtos, x.t.A. (Eur. Phoen. 1009.) 
‘Standing on the top of the battlements, I will slay and 
cast myself into the dark depths of the dragon’s pit.’ 
(Here the position of Megareus is contrasted with that of 
the pit into which he is to fall.) 
In Latin this use is most frequent in the phrases a fronte, 
a tergo, a laeva, etc., in expressions denoting the work of a 
slave or official, a pedibus, ab epistulis, a rationibus, etc., 
and in the phrase e regione. They all seem to denote the 
quarter from which the perception comes to an observer; 
e.g. :— 
Nemo... a bonorum causa stetit constantius. 
(Cie. Brut. 79.) 
‘No one . . . stood more consistently on the side of the 
patriots.’ 
Antonius ab equitatu firmus esse dicebatur. 
(Id. Fam. x. 15.) 
‘Antonius was said to be strong in cavalry.’ 
Libertorum praecipue suspexit Polybium ab studtis. 
GREE ; (Suet. Claud. 28.) 
‘Of his freedmen he especially looked up to Polybius, his 
assistant in his studies.’ 
Erat e regione oppidi collis. (Caes. B.G. vii. 36.) 
‘The hill was opposite to (lit. ‘in the line of’) the town.’ 


345. There are of course many other idiomatic pre- 
positional uses in Greek and Latin; but they need special 
‘consideration, and are not capable of classification under 
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general principles. They must be noted and studied in the 
complete collections of prepositional uses in the grammars 
and dictionaries, and, above all, in the texts of the authors 
as they are read. Such observation on the part of the 
student himself will teach him the varieties of usage more 
effectively than the study of lists compiled by others. And 
this applies to the study of syntax in general. On every 
point that he meets he should form the habit of finding his 
own explanation, under the guidance of the general rules 
which have been supplied to him. 


ADDENDA 


Anticipatory Cases 


346. In both Greek and Latin there is a use by which a 
noun which is properly the subject of a dependent clause is 
brought into relation with the verb of the principal clause, 
most often as its direct object, but also as a secondary 
accusative with verbs of asking, as a genitive (partitive) of 
an object partially affected by the action of the verb, or in 
a phrase with a preposition. This use has been imitated in 
English, as in ‘I know thee, who thou art’; e.g. :-— 

Alywov & OxyKev iorop@ rdXdau, (Soph. E7. 1101.) 

‘I have long been asking where Aegisthus dwells.’ 

Tijs Mévdns repropmpevos, py... Te ray. (Thue. iv. 124.) 

‘Being anxious lest Mende should meet with any calamity.’ 

Marcellum nosti, quam tardus sit. 

(Cael. in Cic. Fam. viii. 10. 3.) 

‘You know how slow Marcellus is,’ 

In Latin this use is most frequent in the comic poets, and 
is essentially conversational; in Greek it is more regular in 
both prose and poetry. 


Idiomatic Use of the Present Tense 


347. In both Greek and Latin, besides the common use 
of the present tense to express past actions vividly as if 
they were still going on (historic present), the present tense 
is often used, especially in poetry, though occasionally in 
prose, to express an action which is past, but which is 
regarded as a permanent characteristic of the agent. This 
is especially the case with words expressing relationship, as 

169 
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6 tixtwy, ‘the father,’ 4 tixrovea, ‘the mother,’ Maiam Atlas 
generat, ‘ Atlas is the father of Maia’ (Verg. Aen. viii. 140), 
GLCns C95 —— 


THv airiay érupépovtes tots Tov Sjpov Katadvovew. 
(Thue. iii. 81.) 

‘Nominally accusing them of being destroyers of the 

democracy.’ 
Tis 8€ p’ expver Bpordv; (Soph. O.7. 437.) 
‘Who of mortals is my sire?’ 
“O 88 pt) vexGy Tots vixGow épOdver. (Xen. Cyr. viii. 2. 27.) 
‘He who was not victorious envied those who were.’ 


Cratera antiquum, quem dat Sidonia Dido. 
(Verg. Aen. ix. 266.) 
‘An ancient bowl, of which Sidonian Dido is the giver.’ 


Pyrrhus, 
Natum ante ora patris, patrem qui obtruncat ad aras, 
(Id. ii. 662.) 
‘Pyrrhus, murderer of a son before his father’s eyes, of 
the father. at the altar.’ 


Other expressions in Greek are: ot mpodiddvres, ‘the 
traitors,’ 6 devywv, ‘the exile,’ DéAwv 6 tifels Tdv vdpoy, 
‘Solon, maker of the law,’ ete. In some cases it is doubtful 
whether this is the correct explanation, or whether the 
present is merely historic ; e.g. :— 


Barbatum hoc crede magistrum 
Dicere, sorbitio quem tollit dira cicutae. (Pers. iv. 2.) 
‘Fancy the bearded teacher says this, whom the awful 
draught of hemlock did away with’ (or, ‘does away 
with,’ as a characteristic of the Socrates of whom we 
think). 


Historic Infinitive 


348. In Latin the infinitive is often used in vivid 
narration of a rapid sequence of events. It may be 
explained as giving the effect of a breathless recital, in 
which the narrator blurts out merely the subject and the 
predicate, without delaying to put them in agreement with 
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each other. It is not found in Caesar, and is most common 
in Tacitus. There is a parallel in French in the use of de 
with the infinitive, It has the force of an imperfect tense ; 
its subject is in the nominative case. It is only used in the 
present, except for odisse, meminisse ; e.g.:— 


Tum spectaculum horribile in campis patentibus ; sequt, 
Sugere, occidi, capt. (Sall. Jug. 101.) 
‘Then there was a fearful scene in the open plains; men 
were pursuing, fleeing, being cut down, being captured.’ 
Rex primo nihil suspicari, nihil metuere. 
(Cie. Verr. iv. 28.) 
‘At first the king was suspecting nothing, fearing nothing.’ 


The Imperative Mood in Dependent Clauses 


349. In Greek it is possible for the tenses of the 
imperative mood, in both second and third persons, to be 
used in dependent clauses. This use was formerly explained 
as an abrupt change to a direct command; but it is better 
to regard it as due to the fact that in Greek the imperative 
has rather the meaning given by the English, ‘you must, he 
or they must do,’ and can therefore be used equally in 
principal and dependent clauses. There seems to be no 
similar use in Latin. E.g.:— 

Oic@ otv 6 Spacov; (Eur. Hec. 225.) 

‘Knowest thou then what thou must do?’ 

Xpy . . . Set~ar dre Sv pev efievrar mpds rods py 

dpuvovpevors KtdaOwv. (Thue. iv. 92.) 

‘We ought to show them that they must satisfy their 

ambitions by attacks on those who will not resist them.’ 


The Imaginary Second Person in Latin. 


350. There is a frequent use in Latin of the second 
person in tenses of the subjunctive. It occurs (i.) in 
prohibitions with me in the present tense (see $142); and 
(ii.) in conditional sentences, particularly in an apodosis 
when there is no expressed protasis. The condition which 
is implied is the reality of the subject of the verb. 
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(Cp. Roby, L.G. ii. §1544.) A similar ‘you’ is constantly 
used in colloquial English; but this use in Latin is frequent 
in the highest style of prose. It should usually be translated 
by ‘one,’ or by turning the sentence into a passive form ; 
€.9.:— 
ee minuitur nist eam exerceas. (Cic. Sen. 21.) 
‘Memory is weakened, unless one uses it.’ 
Nulla est excusatio peccati, si amici causa peccaveris. 
(Id. de Am. 37.) 
‘It is no excuse for a crime, that it has been committed 
for a friend’s sake.’ 
Neminem totis mox castris quietum videres. (Liv. xliv. 34.) 
‘Soon no one could have been seen at rest in the whole 
camp.’ 


The Optative in Indefinite Relative Sentences 
in Present Time 


351. The optative mood is occasionally found in depend- 
ence on*a principal sentence of which the verb is in the 
present tense, as in 

"AXN ov rodis oTHoreEve, TOVSe yp KAveww. (Soph. Ant. 666.) 

‘But whomever the city appoints, him must we obey.’ 


Here, and in similar sentences, a subjunctive with av—dv 
av otjoy—would be normal. There are two explanations 
of the use—(l) that as these are universal statements, 
maxims, proverbial sayings, etc., the optative puts the case 
in the most general way possible; (2) that the principal 
verb is equivalent to a potential optative, as eg. xp 
kAvew = kAvousev av, in which case the optative in the 
dependent sentence must be considered to be assimilated 
to this optative which is felt, though not expressed ; e.g. -— 
“Avipa 8 weAciv ad’ dv 
éxot te Kal Sdvairo KéAAUTTOs Tévwv. (Soph. O.T. 315.) 
‘For a man to help others with whatever possessions and 
powers he has is the noblest of toils.’ 
‘Arodoréov 008’ drwotiobv tore, drdte Tis py Twdpdvws 
araitoin. (Plat. Rep. 232a.) 
‘We must on no account return them, whenever a man 
demands them in no sound mind.’ 
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Prolepsis of the Negatives 


352. In both Greek and Latin the negative is often 
prefixed to the principal verb of a compound sentence, 
where in English it would be attached to the verb of the 
dependent sentence, as most commonly in ov ¢npi, nego 
(‘I say not’). This usage may be explained by the desire 
to mark as soon as possible the negative character of the 
whole sentence, as in potential sentences in Greek the av 
is thrown to the front. The use must be carefully noticed, 
as translating the negative with the principal verb gives a 
totally wrong sense in English ; e.g. -— 

Aci 8 «i kal 7diknoav, py) rpooroeio Gar (Thuc. iii. 47.) 

‘But if they had actually offended, we ought to pretend 

they had not.’ 


Tavs yap Gavdvras ob 6p Avrovpévous. (Soph. El. 1170.) 
‘For I see the dead have no pain.’ 


Ovx dfwi . . . dedyovra tywpeir Oar, (Thue. i. 136.) 
‘He begs him not to take vengeance on him in his flight.’ 


A. Te ille deseret, etc. B. Non spero. 
(Plaut. Most. 197.) 


A. ‘He will forsake you,’ etc. B. ‘I hope not.’ 
So too haud opinor, ‘I think not’; non aio, ‘I say 
no,’ etc, 


13. 


EXAMPLES 


I. Their Use. 


A large number of sentences are here collected which 
illustrate the points that have been discussed in these 
notes. They should be carefully studied and referred to 
the sections which they respectively illustrate, and it would 
be advantageous to commit a number of them to memory. 
Those which contain examples of case-usages have been 
divided from the others for the sake of distinctness, but 
otherwise, they are arranged in no particular order. In 
nearly every instance the references have been given, and 
students would find it extremely instructive to refer to the 
discussions of the points involved, which are to be found in 
many of the best editions of the classics. 


Il. Examples of Case Usages. 
(i) GREEK. 
(1) Tlarnp 8 rarpds eorig yapous 68. (Eur. H.F. 483.) 
(2) Td KotAov"Apyos Bas duyds. (Soph. O.C. 378.) 
(3) “AANM ava, pH Taxa dorv tupds Sylow O€pyrat. 
(Hom. Ji, vi. 331.) 
(4) Iérero rvouws dvémowo. (Id. Il. xii, 207.) 
(5) Tis te yap “Iradlas Kat DixeAias kadds tapdadov xeiran 
(Thue. i. 36.) 
(6) “Qorep Setp’ drefiynv dSas. (Aesch. Cho. 676.) 
(7) Xd 8 
éAcvOov ivrep AGes eyndver radu. (Id. P.V. 962.) 
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(8) Ta&XrN éy® karvod oKtas 
ovk av mptaiuny avdpt mpds THV nSoviv. 
(Soph. Ant. 1170, 71.) 
(9) Nuxg yap dperi pe ris éxOpas roAv, (Id. Az. 1357.) 
(10) Nexa@v waor rots xpitais cat rots Gearais rac, 
(Arist. Av. 445.) 
(11) ‘Eorias peropparov 
éornkev 75 pyrAa, (Aesch. Ag. 1023.) 
(12) Kai o ovr’ dOavdrwv piéuuos oddeis, (Soph. Ant. 788.) 
(13) ’Axavoiow 8 péya oévos EuBad’ Exdotw Kapdin. 
(Hom. J/. xi. 11.) 
(14) "AAN Gvrep dpyes dpye, Kal Ta vey’ ery 
KoAa(’ éxeivovs. (Soph. Az. 1107.) 
(15) “Ofew re ris xpdas Eparxerv 760 pe. (Arist. Plut. 102.) 
(16) MdAa & dxa Sverpyooov rediovwo, (Hom. I. ii. 785.) 
(17) “Os ye airy otre rpdBara obre roipéva yryvdokess. 
(Plat. Rep. 343.) 
(18) "Horparre yopywrdv céAas. (Aesch. P.V. 353.) 
(19) Nov waéor yaipw, viv pe ras dowd (erat. 
(Soph. 0.7. 596.) 
(20) “ErAa & otv Ourijp Ovyatpds yevér Bau 
yvuvatxoroivwy tokeuwv apwydv. (Aesch. Ag. 217, 8.) 
(21) Aépxov Oéapa, révde tov Aids pirov... 
olais bx’ avrov mnpovaior kdurropa. (Id. P.V.304, 6.) 
(22) AéfarGe a evtvxovvta Tatode tails ddois. (Soph. H/. 68.) 
(23) ’Ayuxia yap yAGooay dprdfer poBos, 
(Aesch. Sept. 259.) 
24) “Edpav yap elye ravrds evayn orparod. 
4) (Aesch, Pers. 466.) 


(25) Awds eddpove Bijpare 
pordvra tavde yav "Operrav. (Soph. El. 162, 3.) 
(26) Tol & ap’ érovro 


elwv Bacrdes, door KexAjato BovAry. 
mes (Hom, Il. x. 195.) 


27) Kpari & jAvorrépns 
( <i tpocwra OeroaXis viv dpaéxet, (Soph. O.C, 314.) 
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(28) Kai ys droias 7AGov, etpyxws Kupeis. (Ibid. 572.) 
(29) Tevous pev pees Bde rotade, Anpodar. 
(Eur. Heracl. 213.) 
(30) “Os rdéoy TAevpave at airewn Kadvidve 
Airwdoiow avacce, (Hom. I. xiii. 217.) 
(31) Ipts tv Ocdv, dvOpwre, vatpapxrov Préeress. 
(Arist. Ach. 95.) 
(32) "Arexvis ody Eévus Exw THs evOdde A€Lews. 
(Plat. Apol. 17D.) 
(33) ‘Qs érri tis Lwxpdrns, codds avyp, Ta peTewpa 
dpovtiorns. (Ibid. 188.) 
(34) Tay towotrwv kal dxovociwy dpaptnudtwv od Sedpo vdmos 
ciodyew eotiv. (Ibid. 264.) 
(35) Xatpovow eerafopévors Tots oiopévors efvar copois. 
(Ibid. 330.) 
(36) "AAAG 8 puyhs Tysnowpot; (Ibid. 370.) 
(37) Bypt yap, & avdpes, of ewe arexrdévate, Tyswpiav dyiv 
jgev ToAG yarerwrépav vi Ai’ 7 olay eue arek- 
tovate, (Ibid. 390.) 

(38) Tév 7AiBdrwv Opsvwv apxovra Geois. (Arist. Av, 1732.) 
(39) Kat ov« a€iO duds t@ edrperet Tod Eexeivov Adyou 7d 
XpHoywov TOD uot ardcarGa, (Thue. iii. 44.) 

(40) Try rod Evuuixtov dvOpérwv oikicas. (Id. vi. 4.) 
(41) Kai reves wat reiyn mepieBadAovro, ws tAovoudtepos 
éavtov yryvopuevos, (Id. i. 8.) 
(42) Ilpds tas peyioras obv Kal éXayloras vats TO pérov 
oKorovvTe od ToAol daivovtas eAOdvTes. (Ibid. 10.) 
(43) Kopiv@coe wepsidvee to O€per réemparvres vais kal oTpatiay 
éotpatoredevovto. (Ibid. 30.) 
(44) EiwOds Aover Gar evppetos rorapoto, (Hom. JI, vi. 508.) 
(45) OD kat od rime: tds ivas rAnyas Euol ; 
(Arist. Ran. 636,) 
(46) Kairoc o’ 6 dicas xx) TeKotca mpovdoray, 
Kaos pev avrols katOavely FKov Biov, K.7.A, 
(Eur. Alc, 290, 1.) 
(47) ‘EXévnv xrdvwpev, Mevehep Adnv wixpav. 
(Eur. Or. 1105.) 
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(48) ‘Qs otSey dv opareioay peyddny divapiv. (Thue. vi. 26.) 
(49) Xetpas vupdpevos rodijs adds. (Hom. Od. ii. 261.) 
(50) Maoriydpopot re wapidvtes exerdxvvov Ths 6800 Tos 
axoXaitepov mpoidvras. (Thue. iv. 47.) 
(51) Oavpdtwo 88 ry re droxAjoes pov TOV rvAGV Kal «i jr) 
dopévors ipiv adiypar. (Ibid. 85.) 
(52) Tivas rof epas rdode ror Oodfere; (Soph. O.T. 2.) 
(53) ’Avijper’ dpre Xaipepavra Lwoxparns 


YirAav, drdcous GAAotTO Tots adris 7ddas. 
(Arist. Wub. 144.) 
(54) "Eyyds & 68 airis dprirovs Opdoxer Sdpovs. 
(Soph. T'r. 58.) 
(55) Towiodé rol vv d£.d rporpbéyparw, (Aesch. Ag. 876.) 
(56) Kai rav Aeydvrwv &b xaddv 73 pavOdvew. 
(Soph. Ant. 723.) 
(57) Kat cupperticyw kal pépw ris airias, (Ibid. 537.) 
(58) Tis OvpoBdpov ppéva Avmys. (Aesch. Ag. 103.) 
(59) ’AAN evrvxoins, kal oe rHose Tis 6800 
Saipwv dpewvov 7} pe ppovpioas TUXOL. 
(Soph. 0.7. 1478.) 
(60) Kat AG rods irméas 
8a. ToUTo Tovpyov" d£vov yap “EAAdS. (Arist. Ach. 7.) 
(61) ‘H wédis Fv dpeAqpos brAwV Te vavTnynTipwv Topary 
Kal ypnpdtwv mpooddy. (Thue. iv. 108.) 
(62) Tots yap edoreBeis Geot 
OvicKovras ov xaipovor, (Eur. Hipp. 1339.) 
(63) Aéy’, ds 7d pédXAov Kapdia aHdny’ exe. 
(Eur. Bacch. 1289.) 
(64) ‘O Bpactdas SiemAevoe vuxtis és Tijv TKudvyv, Tpujper 
pav didrtia rpoorAcotoy, avrds 5’ év KeAqrip dawbev 
éperdpevos. (Thue. iv. 120.) 
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(65) "Hv & épus orpatndAarais, 
c 4 
of pev ratdgar rpdcGe IloAvveixny Sopit, 
€ g ¢ / > Ligon | , 
of 0’ as Oavévtwv obdapov vixn réXot, 


(Eur. Phoen. 1476-8.) 
(66) *Emet yap é€ervevoev Ayapéuvov Biov 
thyyeis Ovyatpds Tis euijs trép képa. (Eur. Or. 496, 7.) 


(67) Bufévriuov yap éA@v ty TpoTépa mapovoia . . . TovTOUS 


ovs eAae méeuret Baorret. (Thue. i. 128.) 


(68) Oi ev ry Nuwaia .. . €vveBnoav trois *AOnvaiors pytov 
éxacrov dpyupiov aroAvOjvat OrAa wapaddvtas. 
(Id. iv. 69.) 


69) Tod rep 8) Ovyarinp éye@ “Exropt yaAKoxopvorn. 
pP ON VuyaTnp €X pe Xx prety 
(Hom. JZ. vi. 398.) 
éuevov vedéAnot eoukdres, ads Te Kpoviwy 
70 HN we eu. Xn > , . eo Kp , 
vyvenins eotnoev ex’ axpotdrowww dperow. (Id. v. 523.) 
71) °Q yépov, ov ti WedSos éuds dtas KatéAckas. 
( Yépov, 0 be 
(Id. ix. 115.) 
(72) Atrn dpa atria avrois éyévero Svo yevér Oat, 4 Evvodos 
Tov wAjowov GAAHAWY TeEOHVaL, (Plat. Phaedo. 97.) 
(73) “AXAN edSapovias te ad Kal dOAvéTHTOS Goatrus 7} dAAws 
kplves ; (Id. Rep. 576p.) 
(74) "Apxi) yevjoerae pds Pidurrov €xOpas, ei TOV mpeo- 
Bevodvrwy tiv eipivyv Katalyndreio be, 
(Dem. xix. 134.) 
(75) Kwdvvevovorw ... dyvoeiv dow dOAudrepdverre pr) byrods 


oaparos pi) byte? Yuxyn cvvorxe’v, (Plat. Gorg. 4798.) 


(76) Mvnpetov érrar . . . THs dSixias Fs rdv avdp’ AdiKnKeD 
did todrov. (Dem. xlv. 79.) 
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II. LATIN. 


(i.) Tum se ad Caietae recto fert litore portum. 
d (Verg. Aen. vi. 900.) 
(ii.) Munitiont castrorum tempus relingui volebat. 
(Caes. B.G. v. 9.) 
(iii.) Iuata periculoso ficta seu vera promerent. 
(Tac. Ann. i. 6.) 
(iv.) Consurgit senior, tunicaque inducitur artus. 
(Verg. Aen. iii. 545.) 
(v.) Vox hominem sonat. (Ibid. i. 328.) 
vi.) Notus in fratres animt paternt. 
(vi.) f P 
(Hor. Od. ii. 2. 6.) 
(vii.) Mancus, et exstinctae corpus non utile dextrae. 
(Juv. iii. 48.) 
(viii.) Curatus inaequali tonsore capillos. 
(Hor. Ep. i. 1. 94.) 
ix.) Num vanae redeat sanguis imagini, 
(ix.) guis imag 
Quam virga semel horrida 
Non lenis precibus fata recludere 
Nigro compulertt Mercurius gregi ? 
(Hor. Od. i, 24, 15-18.) 
(x.) Invitum qui servat, idem facit occidentt. 
(Id. A.P. 467.) 
xi.) Heu, terra ignota canibus date praeda Latinis 
Alitibusque iaces, nec te tua funera mater 
Produaxi, (Verg. Aen. ix. 485-7.) 
(xii.) Curionis fuit puro sermone adsuefacta domus. 
(Cic. Brut. 59.) 
(xiii.) Verba refers awres non pervenientia nostras. 
(Ov. Fast. iii, 462.) 
(xiv.) Pastorem saltaret uti Cyclopa rogabat. 
(Hor. Sat. i. 5. 63.) 
(xv.) Vela damus, vastumque cava trabe currimus aequor, 
(Verg. Aen. iii. 191.) 
(xvi.) Flores inscripti nomina regum. (Id. Eel. iii. 106.) 
(xvii.) Sternitur et toto proiectus corpore terrae. 
(Id. Aen. xi. 87.) 
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(xviii.) Lateri capulo tenus abdidit ensem. (Ibid. ii. 553.) 
(xix.) Hic tamen hance mecum poteras requtescere noctem. 
(Id. Eel. i. 79.) 


(xx.) Quid tibt hune receptio ad te est meum virum! 
(Plaut. Asin. 919.) 


(xxi.) Negavit id iudicio aut voluntate sua fecisse sed 
coactu civitatis. (Caes. B.G. v. 27.) 
(xxii.) Non dubitavit vel in foro alea ludere. 
(Cic. Phil. ii. 23.) 
(xxiii.) Arcem tam scelere emptam Sabini habent. 
(Liv. i. 12.) 
(xxiv.) Leporum disertus puer ac facetiarum. 
(Catull. 12. 9.) 
(xxv.) Nec ertt iustior in senatum non veniendt causa 
morbt quam mortis. (Cic. Phil. i. 11.) 


(xxvi.) Et vel equo magnus vel pede maior erat. 
(Ov. Fast. iv. 882.) 


(xxvii.) Ut neque fas neque fidem pensi haberet. 
(Tac. Ann. xiii. 15.) 
(xxvili.) E seditiosis unum vinciri tubet, magis usurpands 
turis, quam quia unius culpa foret. 
(Tac. Hist. iv. 25.) 
(xxix.) Solvendo non erat Magius. (Cic. ad Att. xiii. 10.) 


(xxx.) Magnus civis obit et formidatus Othoni. 
(Juv. vi. 559.) 


(xxxi.) Interdictum mari Antiati populo est. (Liv. viii. 14. 


(xxxii.) Edocet quanto detrimento et quot virorum fortium 
morte necesse sit constare victoriam. 
(Caes. B.G. vii. 19.) 
(xxxiii.) Respondit illud argentum se paucis illis diebus 
misisse Lilybaeum. (Cic. Verr. iv. 18.) 
(xxxiv.) Telwm hastili abiegno et cetera tereti, praeterquam 
ad extremum, unde ferrum exstabat, 
(Liv. xxi. 8.) 


(xxxv.) Absentium bona iuata atque interemptorum divisut 
Juere. (Liv. i. 54.) 


— oe ee 
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(xxxvi.) Damnatusque longi 
Sisyphus Aeolides laboris. (Hor. Od. ii. 14. 19, 20.) 


(xxxvii.) Inductaque cornibus aurum Victima vota cadit. 
(Ov. Met. vii. 161.) 
(xxxviii.) Vitandae suspicionis Nare devectus est. 
(Tac. Ann. iii. 91.) 
(xxxix.) Non ego . . . Gratis servitum matribus ibo. 
(Verg. Aen. li. 786.) 
(xl) Cur valle permutem Sabina 
Divitias operosiores. (Hor. Od. iii. 1. 46-48.) 
(xli.) Servorum legionibus Tt. Sempronius toties cum 
hoste signis collatis conflixit. (Liv. xxv. 6.) 
(xlii.) Phaselus ille quem videtis, hospites, 
Ait fuisse navium celerrimus. (Catull. iv. 1. 2.) 
(xliii.) Cetert pecudum vicem obtruncabantur. 
(Sall. Fr. 497.) 
(xliv.) Aram posutt casus suos in marmore expressam. 
(Tac. Hist. iii. 74.) 
(xlv.) Ad Cannas fugientem consulem vix quinquaginta 
secuti sunt; alterius morientis prope totus 
exercitus fuit. (Liv. xxii. 50.) 
(xlvi.) Propius quaedam subibant naves, quo interiores 
ictibus tormentorum essent, (Liv. xxiv. 34.) 
(xlvii.) Laevinum, Valeri genus, unius assis 
Non umquam pretio pluris licuisse, notante 
Tudice, quo nosti, populo. (Hor. Sat. i, 6. 12.) 


(xlviii.) Cum temere anguino creditur ore manus. 
(Propert. v. 8. 10.) 
xlix.) Perque pedes tratectus lora tumentes. 
em (Verg. Aen. ii. 273.) 
(L.) Fac tibt paternae legis Aciliae veniat in mentem. 
(Cie. Verr, i. 17. 51.) 
(li.) Nuda genu, nodoque sinus collecta fluentes. 
(Verg. Aen. i. 320.) 
ii.) Matutine pater, seu Iane libentius audis, 
oo : (Hor. S. ii. 6. 20.) 
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(liii.) Aut oculis capti fodere cubilia talpae. 
(Verg. Georg. i. 183.) 
(liv.) Da Lunae propere novae 
Da noctis mediae, da, puer, auguris 
Murenae. (Hor. Od. iii. 19, 9, 10.) 


(lv.) Nune Satyrum, nune agrestem Cyclopa movetur. 
(Hor. Ep. ii. 2. 125.) 


(lvi.) Vitaque mancipio null datur, omnibus usu. 
(Lucr. iii. 971.) 


(Ivii.) Lucius Catilina nobili genere natus, fuit magna vt 
et animi et corporis, sed ingento malo pravoque. 
(Sall. Cat. 5.) 
(Iviii.) Verres pretio, non aequitate, tura discribebat. 
(Cic. Verr. v. 11.) 
(lix.) Quibus bellum volentibus erat, probabant exemplum. 
(Tac. Agr. 18.) 
(lx.) Mitte sectart, rosa quo locorum 
Sera moretur. (Hor. Od. i. 38. 3, 4.) 
(Ixi.) Gomphos pervenit, quod est oppidum primum 
Thessaliae venientibus ab EHpiro. 
(Caes. B.C. iii. 80.) 


(Ixii.) Inde bonam partem in lectum maerore dabantur. 
(Lucr. vi. 1249.) 


(lxiii.) Romanorum nemo id auctoritatis aderat ut pro- 
missa eitus magni penderentur. (Tac. Ann. xii. 18.) 


(lxiv.) Corpore tela modo atque oculis vigilantibus exit. 
(Verg. Aen. v. 438.) 


(Ixv.) Otia divitiis Arabum liberrima muto, 
(Ixvi.) Socit cesserunt aequore tusso. (Verg. Aen. x. 444.) 


(Ixvii.) Litorague alcyonen resonant, acalanthida dumt. 
(Verg. Georg. iii. 338.) 


(Ixvili.) Fama dediti benigneque excepti Segestis vulgata, 
ut quibusque bellum invitis aut cupientibus erat, 
spe vel dolore accipitur. (Tac. Ann. i. 59.) 
(Ixix.) [bi tribunt militum nec auspicate, nec litato 
instruunt aciem, (Liv. v. 38.) 
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(lxx.) Marsi miserunt Romam oratores pacis petendae. 
(Liv. ix. 48.) 
(Lxxi.) Primam hane tibi magnus Apollo 
Concedit’laudem, et paribus non invidet armis ; 
Cetera parce, puer, bello, (Verg. Aen. ix. 654-6.) 


(Ixxii.) Paenula inretitus, raeda impeditus, uxore paene 
constrictus erat. (Cic. Mil. 20.) 


(Ixxiii.) Tutumque putavit 
Iam bonus esse socer. 
(lxxiv.) Vultus umbrante tumultu 


Viz inter sese clamore et nomine noscunt. 


(Ixxy.) Indoctus quid enim saperet liberque laborum 
Rusticus. (Hor. A.P. 212.) 


Miscellaneous Examples 
I. GREEK, 
(1) Od pr Svopevips ever pirows 
mavoe. Sé Ovpov, (Eur. Med. 1151.) 
(2) Nov & foBovpeba pr duporépwv dpa TpapriKapev. 
(Thue. iii. 53.) 
(3) Ov8’, et pr) roujoasr’ av TobTO, evKaTappovyToy eort. 
(Dem. iv. 17.) 
(4) Totrov éxe rdv tpdrov 6 vopos iva pyde reurOjvar pnd’ 
eLaratnOjvar yéevour’ éxi rp Sjpw. (Dem. xxii. 11.) 
5) “Ypiv && rowdrov ovr’ iv pyre yévorro Tov Aourod, 
cg (Dem. xviii. 163.) 
6) "Eor’ ody drws”AAKnotis és yipas poor ; 
) (Eur. Ale. 52.) 
7) Fluppaxlav eroujoavro emt roiade bore pr) orparevery. 
ae (Thue. iii, 114.) 
(8) Karavev 6 ras <1 
A Kat oxia* Td ponder eis ovdev pérer. 
ie (Eur. Fr. Melegr. 20.) 
9) Kat érirndés oe ovk iyepov, iva ds Sita Sudyps. 
®) ae ot (Plat, Ori, 433.) 
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(10) AcSudres py Karadrvbetn dv 6 Shpos. (Lysias, xiii. 51.) 


(11) Ov« et av 7’ oikovs, ot TE, Kpiov, kata oTéyas, 


Kal pay TO pendev aAyos eis pey’ oiwere ; 
(Soph. 0.T. 637.) 


(12) Eipjvn pév obv drurtos yéeyove 81d todrovs Swpodoxij- 
gavras, (Dem. xviii. 100.) 
(13) Od yep ay  paxpay 
ixvevoy avtrds, pi) odK Exwv Te TV PodAov. 


(Soph. 0.7. 221.) 


(14) "Expiv avrods my mporépav CiTnow (qreiv, iva amnnr- 
AdypeOa tovTov Tod Kivdivov. (Dem. i. 10.) 


(15) Ei py da 78 Kat ro eowOnoav adv of Puxeis. 
(Dem. xix. 74.) 


(16) Ov yap orws 7 Aeiovos aEvos yevqra ex peheirau, aAN’ 
dws atros Ott wAciota wpaia Kaprucerat. 
(Plato, Symp. viii. =e, 
(17) "E€oAys drohoiuny Kat mpodAns, et mporAaBuv y’ av 
dpyvptov wévy woAd pera TovTwy éxperBevoa. 
(Dem. xix. 172.) 
(18) Kav pev arodyve povnv 
ardvtwv ayadav otcay airlav eye 
tpiv, do’ eue te COvras tuas* ef SE pur}, 
movetrov 76n TOVO’ d Te Gv dpiv Soxy. (Ar. Plut. 468 sqq.) 
(19) ‘O pn8? dtiody ddixav efoBodvunv eyo. (Dem. xviii. 244.) 
(20) Ped ped, 7d pur) 7a mpdypar ” avOpurois Exe 
poviy, tv’ hoav pndev of Sewot A€yerv. (Eur. Fr. 442.) 
(21) "Egy trd oAdijs emipedecas érws ws eAdxurra pev 
dpouro éAdyurra 8’ axovoouro. (Xen. Cec. vii. 5.) 
(22) Tots ov8éva BovAopévors efvar Tovotrov od Siadhervferar, 
(Dem. xix. 228.) 
(23) "Edoye(Spunv ws é£érorrd poe SiaréyerOar émdcov dv 
xpdvov Bovrotuny. 
(24) Iletrewy én rods "AOnvaious, dowep viv avridACyeev, 
(25) Kai yp borepw 76 0 @ 
mpdocey, eet TUOouTO, KépSos eurrodG. 


(Soph. Trach, 92, 3.. 
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(26) Zavr’ cicaxotoas raid’, dv éxowle ror’. (Eur. £7. 416). 
(27) ’Eckorre?ro mOrEpov Kpeittov ein drdyewv, ds dAdvTos av 
TOU xwpiov, 
(28) Ed éricrace ort od pt) AdOwpar Spar, 
(Xen. Cyr. viii. 1. 5.) 
(29) Ei yap TavrTa Tpociro Per ovxt KaTéerTucev av 


ov ; pe) yap TIS woAEws pn” E100. 
(Dem. xviii. 200.) 


(30) MéXus av pot Soxotew otk ay ravtdracw Siapbaphva 
(Thue, vi. 37.) 
(31) Bavar xetBev OOevrep Fret 
ToAd Setrepov ws tTaxvrra, (Soph. O.C. 1227, 8.) 
(32) Odtre xarewrety tovrwy efxye Kkadds ot’ cimety . . . 
ovre duyeitv TO dvdAwua. (Dem. xviii. 158.) 
(33) “Apovrup, ¢ ro Yypurpa eedei£aro Anpoobévns Kat 
dvexowovto ei dy TH ypapparei, (Aesch. F.L. 64.) 


(34) Miav ravrnv arogvynyv Kai dopddecav nipurkov. 
(Lucian, Phalaris, 2.) 


(35) Kat édy pev éxadv melOyras ei O& pi, dorep Ebdov 
Siarrpepdpevov kal Kkaprrépevov evOvvovew amethais 


kal rAnyais. (Plat. Prot. 325p.) 


(36) ‘Opavra pev vavs, as €xwv evavorodrovv 
mdgas BeBooas, dvépa 8’ ovdév’ évromoy, 
ovx doTis apKéretev, 006’ datis vdcoU 


kdpvovtt cvAAadBorro. (Soph. Phil. 279-282.) 


(37) Kat airot, « pev ext mréov SuvnOjvar Tis exelvov 
Kpatioat, Tour’ av éxew (€pacav). (Thue. iv. 98.) 


(38) Totro S& od ravris 5) elvau dvb pos. prs yovat, omére 
ye pyre _larpos PATE paves ard yooerat, pd 
avdpeios éorat, cay pr adtyv Tavryv THY erurTHpHV 
cyoteet (Plat. Lach. 196p.) 


(39) Tor’ av res elorBouro, TH avTov oKOTOV 
mpagw, kakoirw ols éyo Baptvopat. 
(Soph. Trach. 151, 2.) 


40) Lwdpdvwy eoriv, ef pi) ddikoivro, Hrvxdcerv. 
Ne fi ; (Thue. i, 120.) 
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(41) _Hetropau yep ov 
roroUTov ovdev, OTE p12) oD KaA@S Bavetv. 
(Soph. Ant. 95, 6.) 
(42) "Eéeura px) cou modepwos AerPOets 6 ais 
Tpotav dG potoy kat Evvoixion radu" 
yvovtes 8’ “Axauol (avra Ti piapudav tia 
PovyGv és aiav adOus apevav oroAov. (Eur. Hec. 1138- 41.) 


(43) Teivovta radar réfov orws av 
PATE TPd Katpovd pO’ rep aoTpwv 
BeXdos 7ALGvov oxyjevev. (Aesch. Ag. 355.) 
(44) Tereiav Yndov apa pn KAvwv 
THs peAAovUuov watpt Avecaivwy rape ; 
(Soph. Ant. 632.) 
(45) Mi viv pou venerjoer’ "OdAvpria Sipar’ ExovTes, 
pnd? Oderes iooer Gat audpova IInAciwva, 
(Hom. J7. ix. 698, 9.) 
(46) “Qor’ otk dv adrdy yvwpicaip’ av eioddy. 
(Eur. Orest. 379.) 
(47) “Owov 8 ’AroAAOy cKaios 7, Tives Topol ; 
(Eur. El. 972.) 
(48) Avrds Badigw Kal 7ov@, TovTov 8’ 6x 
iva, p7) rehareneys pnd’ &xOos Pépor. 
(Arist. Ran. 22, 3.) 
(49) Ovx drws ddixodytes, GAA’ odd’ ExdypodvTes, epvya- 
SevdpeGa. (Xen. Hell. li. 4, 14.) 
(50) HorAoior dovrous todvop.’ aicxpdy, 7 88 pprv 
Tdv odxt SovAwy éor’ EhevOepwrépa, (Eur. Fr. Phrix. 17.) 
(51) My poe Oavys ov Kouvd, pnd? a pa), ‘Oiyes 
ToLov TeavTns’ apkérw OviirKkovo” ey. 
(Soph. Ant. 546, 7.) 
(52) Adyou 8 év dAAjAOw ww éppddovv Kakol, 
pvrAag ehéyyxwov PirAaxa, (Soph. Ant. 259.) 


(53) Aapeiy Se Sewdy eddxee efvar pi) od AaBeiv Ta yprpara, 
(Hat. i. 187.) 
(54) Té p’ od AaBov 


extewwas evOds, ws edevEa pajrore 
éuavTdy avOpwrourw évOev 7) 7) yeyoss ; 


(Soph. 0.7. 1391-3.) 
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(55) "Oroto pyro, rply paOoip’ ci Kal rod 
yvepunv peroloes. (Soph. Phil. 961.) 
(56) My yap od parny tiv mpds airdv airds exer didlav 
éxaotos, GAX’ eoti TovTo Puoikov. 
(Arist. Pol. ii. 1262.) 
(57) AvodAyntos yap av 
elnv Toudvie pr) od Katouxte(pwy Spay. (Soph. O.T. 12.) 
(58) ‘Qs dvayxaiov ovdév’ dvrw’ odxi dpuworyerws perexerv 
airs. (Plat. Protag. 3230.) 
(59) Kat rv airlay ovx ew rurriv arodexvivar add’ 7 
adixov tiv éAevOepiav emiéperv, K.7.A. 
(Thue. iv. 85.) 
(60) Of & avOdparpor rod veaviat roveiv ; (Soph. O.C. 335.) 
(61) BovAe rd rpaypa trois Geataicw ppdow; (Arist. Hg. 36.) 
(62) Kpavyjy roAAjy érolovy Kadotvres dAAHAOUs, Gore Kal 
tovs moXeuiovs axovew" Gore of pev eyytrata Tav 
roAewiwy Kal epuyov éx TOV OKHVOY. 
(Xen. Anab. ii. 2. 27.) 
(63) M. Ped ped: Bpotois epwres ds Kaxdv peya, 
K, “Ozws av, oipat, kal rapaotoow Tvxal 
(Eur. Med. 330, 1.) 
(64) Ei rotvov tis tpdv aArws ros Exer tiv dpyjv ért 
Mediav 7) ds od Séov adrov TeOvdvat, odk dpOds Exe 
(Dem. xxi. 70.) 
(65) Merdvoud tis dds Fv adrois Kai dvadoyurpds wpov 7d 
BovAevpa Kal peya eyvOrba roAw 6Anv diapOetpas 
parXov 7 od Tovs airiovs, (Thue. iii. 36.) 
(66) Tis Te rodews tpas cikds TY Tywpevy ard TOU dpxew, 
Grep aravres ayddrAcobe, BonGeiv. (Id. ii. 63.) 
(67) ‘O padty dv Ka€ ovdévov KexArjoopat, (Eur. Jon. 594.) 
(68) "Agvor épacav efvar opéas (npidoat, (Hdt. ix. 77.) 
(69) ’Apxdpevor Tis ToAEws oixifew. (Plat. Rep. 4438.) 
(70) Ovse yap dv mpéeror rHde TH HAtKig . . . TAdrTovTE 
Abdyous «is ipads eiorévar. (Id. Apol. 170.) 
(71) Ovée yap dv ervxev yy, GAN ols 6 Sijpos Karaparas, 
(Dem. xviii. 130.) 
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(72) ‘Oporoyjkapev Sé ye mpdyparos od pyre SiddoKaror 
pare pabyrat elev, TovTo pnde SidaKxrTdv eva. 


(Plat. Meno. 960.) 
(73) “Ovros réyov olov Sevorarov. (Id. Symp. 2208.) 


(74) Ovdev rérovOas Sevdv, qv py tpoorou). ; 
(Menander, ’Ezizp. 8.) 
75) (IloAXAat ves) faoras és TO BAdrrecOar ad’ Gv Hpiv 
( fjes) pe 8 7p 
mapeckevacrat, (Thue. vil. 67.) 

(76) Ava tovr’ eikéTws 

Botrow?’ av ipas wavras eEoAwhevar 

iva Tas TeAeTas Ad Borer. (Arist. Paz. 410-12.) 


(77) Acexouifovto edOds dbev dreLeHevto waidas Kal yuvaikas, 
(Thue. i. 89.) 
(78) Acwhv yap tw’ av rpagw tixors 
AéeEas, drrolas eLapurtaiuny eyo. (Soph. O.C. 560, 61.) 
(79) EIT. Ilotav rw’ ody 4duer’ av otkow’ av rodw ; 
EY. "Orov ra péyurta mpdypar’ ein Toiade, 
. (Arist. Aves. 127, 8.) 
(80) Ot Kepxvpaios Setoavres pz) of roAEuton Tods Ex THS vHTOU 
dvahdBwot, Svexdpurav, x.7.A, (Thue. iii, 79.) 
(81) Kat ratr’ idv 
cirw Aoyifou' Kav AdBys eWevopévoy, 
packev eu’ yon pavtixy pndev ppoveiv. 
(Soph. 0.7. 464-6.) 
(82) Kat 9 pev payn éeredetra és ove. (Thue, iii. 108.) 
(83) "EArida oS tHv ehaxlotyy efxov py rote “AOnvaiwv 
THs Oaddoons Kpatovvtwy vats LleAorovvynriwy és 
‘lwviav rapaBareiv. (Ibid. 32.) 
(84) Otc6a 870 & por yevér Ow; (Eur. J.T. 1203.) 
(85) *Avdpi Tou xpewy 
pvypnv mpoweivat, TepTvov el Ti rou waOou, 
(Soph. Az. 521.) 
(86) "Ava 8 EBoarev Neds 
Tpwddos dard rétpas otaeis, (Eur. Tro. 522.) 
(87) °Q Zed, exyever Oar por APnvaiors ticac Ga. 
(Hdt. v. 105.) 
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(88) “AAAG pry ef ye pyde SodAoV axparh Seaiuel” av, rs 
ovk agwov avrov ye pvdd~arGar rovwvroy yevéer Oar; 
(Xen. Mem. i. 5.3.) 
(89) Ei yap dderot ofoi re elvar Kaxad epydfer Oar iva oioi re 
hoav wai dyad, Kai kadds dy e?ye, (Plat. Crit. 44a.) 
(90) Ei vy) A? avri tris Kaxs yAdtryns roby 
mupovs mplaro, cwppoveiv av por Soxeis. 
(Arist. Vesp. 1404, 5.) 
(91) ’Exeivo Sewdy rotcw 7ALkow+ vv. (Arist. Eccl. 465.) 
(92) “Eqevyov év6a pajror’ dWoipny Kakav 
xpnocpov oveidn TOV EuGy TeAotpeva, 
(Soph. 0.7. 796, 7.) 
(93) Ildrep’ ody yet yeyveoetv avrods dotis ef; 7) ToTOtTOV 
trvov Kat AnOyv aravras eyew dor’ od pepvncOar 
Tovs Adyous ovs eOnpunydpers Ev TH TOAEMH K.T.A. 
(Dem. de Cor. 283.) 
(94) Kai ris ror’ éeoriv, dv y’ eyo PeFapi re; 
(Soph. 0.C. 1173.) 
(95) Udvra radX’ cirav dv nd€éws edo. 
(96) Mi Yetoov, & Zed: pi pw’ €Ags avev Sopds. 
(Soph. Fr. Peleus, 450.) 
(97) Ilvpyou foav peydrdo. . . . Gore rdpodov pi) «lvas 
rapa mipyov, dAAG &’ adrav Syjcay. 
(Thue. iii. 21.) 
(98) Ei yap é« rod mapeAnAvOdros xpdvov Ta Séovra obroe 
cuveBovAcvoay, ovdey dv ipas viv éder BovActer Oar, 


(Dem. iv. 1.) 
(99) "Eort & rotro obrwol pév dxotoa Adyov Tw’ €xor. 

(Id. xx, 19.) 
(100) Oi A@nvaior <Bovretoavro . . . Tévrahov rapa rovs 


GAXous Tovs ev TH vaTw Aaxedatpoviovs KaTadjrai, 
(Thue. iv. 57.) 
(101) ’Ev 8 avrotor ridas roujoropev eb dpapvias, 
ddpa 80’ abrawy trrndacin 68ds etn. 
(Hom. I1. vii. 339, 40.) 
(102) Tovotros viv waves, door rl dpwyot, 
elev, Or’ "Apyetows paxolaro Owpykrycw. 
: (Ibid xxi, 428, 9.) 


14 
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(103) "Eva xe peta pépor krvTd Tedxea TavGoidao 
’"Arpeidys, et pf) of dydooato PoiBos ’AwoAXwv. 
(Ibid. xvii. 70, 1.) 
(104) Kat & add veperGrov, ors ToLavTa ye peor. 
(Ibid, xxiii. 494.) 
(105) Tatra re ravra riOorro, Kai ay eis ypéas €AGor. 
(Ibid. x. 211.) 
(106) Niv 8 otk 26? doris Odvarov piyy, dv Ke Oeds ye 
"IXlov mpordpoev euns év xepot Badger. 
(Ibid. xxi. 103, 4.) 
(107) Kai roré tus etrpou Kal opvydvev avOporwr, 
(Ibid. vii. 87.) 
(108) Ei peév 82) avriBiov civ redyeoe weipyGecys, 
ovK dv ToL xpaicpyot Bids Kal tapdees iol. 
(Ibid. xi. 386, 7.) 
(109) °H pev o° evduxéws dreréuropev, ofp’ av iknas [var. 
lect. txowo]. (Id. Od. x. 65.) 
(110) °"Ext 8 atr@ ravres Exwpev 
GOpoot, et KE pv ovdod ardcopev 76 Ovpdwy, 
EAOwpev 8 ava aorv, Bon 8 ixurta yévouro. 
(Ibid. xxii. 75-77.) 
(111) 7 por eyav, pi Tis por dpaivyorw 8dAov abre 
aSavarwv. (Ibid. v. 356.) 
(112) Adpa 8’ ’AyirAARE Hepeuev Ta KE Ovpdy ivy. 
(Id. Il. xxiv. 19.) 
(113) Tatr’ etrots’Axidqi daidpove ef xe riOyras. 
(Ibid. xi. 791.) 
(114) Kripara 8 aidrds Exors Kat Sépact coicr avacoors. 
(Id. Od. i. 402.) 
(115) ‘Os od« eo 0’ ds ons ye Kivas Kehadfs draddAxor, 
(Id. Il. xxii, 348.) 
(116) Kai vd x’ dSupopévoww ev ddos yjeAtovo | 
et pr TnA€uaxos tporepiveey Ov Tarép’ alla, 
oie (Id. Od. xvi. 220, 21.) 
(117) Ki pév tus rdv Gverpov "Axady GAXos Evurrre, 
peddos Kev haipev kal vorpifoiueOa wadrAov, 
(Id. Il. ii. 80, 81.) 
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(118) Od ydp of tis erijrupos ayyeXos €XOdv 
NYVEN Etre pa ot roars ExToOe pipve rrAdwv. 


(Id. Il. xxii. 438, 9.) 


Miscellaneous Examples 
Il. LATIN. 


(i.) Antoni gladios potuit contemnere, si sic 
Omnia dixisset. (uv. Sat. x. 123-4.) 
(ii.) Sunt multi qui eripiunt altis quod aliis largiantur. 
(Cic. Off. i. 14.) 
(iii.) Won ego cuncta meis amplecti versibus opto, 
Non mthi si linguae centum sint oraque centum. 
(Verg. Georg. ii. 42.) 
(iv.) Haud equidem credo quia sit divinitus illis 
Ingenium. (Verg. Georg. i. 415.) 
(v.) Hoc reprehendis, quod solere me dicas de me tpso 
gloriosius praedicare. 
(vi.) Verum anceps pugnae fuerat fortuna. Fuisset ; 
Quem metui moritura? faces in castra tulissem, ete, 
(Verg. Aen. iv. 603, 4.) 
(vii.) Iam tamen et turmas facili praevertere gyro 
Fortis et Eoas iaculo damnare sayittas, 
(viii.) Diu non perlitatum tenuerat dictatorem. 
(Liv. vii. 8.) 
(ix.) Obsistere et retinere conati sunt, ni lictores sum- 
movissent, 
(x.) In tanta paupertate decessit, ut qui efferretur vix 
reliquerit. (Corn. Nep. Aristid. 3.) 
(xi.) Socrates dicere solebat, omnes in eo quod scirent 
esse eloquentes. 
(xii.) Non haec, O Palla, dederas promissa parenti, 
Cautius ut saevo velles te credere Marti. 
(Verg. Aen. xi. 152, 3.) 
(xiii.) Date volnera lymphis, 
Abluam. (Ibid. iv. 683.) 
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(xiv.) Non populi gentesque tremunt .. . 
Nequid ob admissum foede dictumve superbe 
Poenarum grave sit solvendi tempus adultum. 
(Luer. v. 1222.) 
(xv.) Tarquinio quid impudentius, qui bellum gereret 
cum tis qui eius non tulerant superbiam ? 
(xvi.) Res, cum haec scribebam, erat in extremum adducta 
discrimen. (Cic. ad Fam. xii. 6.) 


{xvii.) Cum palam eius annulit ad palmam converterat, a 
nullo videbatur, ipse autem omnia videbat. 
(Id. Off. iii. 9. 38.) 
(xviii.) Quaeris, guid agam. Ita vivam, ut maximos 
sumptus facio. (Id. ad Att. v. 15. 2.) 


(xix.) Celsa sedet Aeolus arce, 
Sceptra tenens, mollitque animos, ac temperat tras. 
Ni faciat, maria ac terras coelumque profundum, 
Quippe ferant rapidi secum, verrantque per auras. 
. (Verg. Aen. i. 56-9.) 
(xx.) Non modo ad expeditiones, sed vix ad quietas 
stationes suppeditabant. (Liv. iii. 6. 8.) 


(xxi.) Debebat Epicrates nummum nullum nemini. 
(xxii.) Von medius Jidius prae lacrimis possum reliqua 
nec cogitare nec scribere. (Cic. ad Att. ix. 12. 1.) 
(xxili.) Quantum mutatus ab illo 
Hectore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achiili. 
(Verg. Aen. ii. 274, 5.) 
(xxiv.) Magna proponit its gui regem occiderint praemia. 
(Caes. B.G. v. 58.) 
(xxv.) Omne cum Proteus pecus egit altos 
Visere montes. (Hor. Od. ii, 2. 7, 8.) 


(xxvi.) Senes omnia quae curant meminerunt ; qui sibi, 
cut ipst debeant, (Cic. Sen. 7. 21.) 
(xxvil.) Germanicus Caecinam cum quadraginta cohortibus 
distrahendo hosti ad flumen Amisiam misit. 
(Tac. Ann, i. 60.) 
(xxvill.) Notumque, furens guid femina possit. 
(Verg. Aen. v. 6. 7.) 
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(xxix.) Musis amicus tristitiam et metus 
Tradam protervis in mare Creticum 
Portare ventis. (Hor. Od. i. 26. 1-3.) 


(xxx.) Vir bonus et sapiens dignis ait esse paratus. 
(Hor. Ep. i. 7. 22.) 
(xxxi.) Senseram, noram inductus, relictus, protectus ab eis, 
(Cic. ad Att. iv. 5. 1.) 
(xxxii.) Ut quaeras omnia quomodo Graeci ineptum ap- 
pellent, non reperies. (Id. de Or. ii. 4.) 
(xxxiii.) Aristides nonne ob eam causam expulsus est, quod 
praeter modum tustus esset ? (Id. Tusc. v. 36.) 


(xxxiv.) Multa quoque et bello passus, dum conderet urbem. 
(Verg. Aen. i. 5.) 
(xxxv.) In omnibus saeculis pauctores viri reperti sunt, qut 
suas cupiditates quam qui hostium copias vin- 
cerent. (Cic. ad Fam. xv. 4.) 
(xxxvi.) Isto bono utare, dum adsit; quum absit, ne requiras. 
(Id. Sen. 10. 33.) 
(xxxvii.) Dum haec agebantur, interea arx Romae in periculo 
fuit, (Liv. v. 47.) 
(xxxviii.) Illa quidem, dum te fugeret per flumina praecepe, 
Immanem ante pedes hydrum moritura puella 


Servantem ripas alta non vidit in herba. 
(Verg. Georg. iv. 457.) 
(xxxix.) Ea quo efficitur, non ut voluptas ne sit voluptas, 
sed ut voluptas non sit summum bonum. 
(Cic. Fin, ii. 8. 24.) 
(xl.) Quid primum deserta querar ? comitemne sororem 
Sprevisti mortiens ? eadem me ad fata vocasses. 
(Verg. Aen. iv. 677, 8.) 


(xli.) Nec venti, nisi fata locum sedemque dedissent. 
(Ibid. xi. 112.) 


(xlii.) Contentum rebus suis esse maximae sunt certissi- 
maeque divitiae. (Cic. Par. 6. 3.) 
(xliii.) Scribebant, ut feras quasdam mitescere arte, sie 
tmmitem et implacabilem eius virt animum esse. 
(Liv. xxxiii. 45.) 
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(xliv.) Urbem quam statuo vestra est. (Verg. Aen. i. 573.) 


(xlv.) Me nulla dies tam fortibus ausis 
Dissimilem arguerit ; tantum fortuna secunda 
Haud adversa cadat. (Ibid. ix. 281.) 


(xlvi.) Haec cum legas tu, bellus ile et urbanus 
Suffenus unus caprimulgus aut fossor 
Rursus videtur. (Catull. xxii. 9-11.) 


(xlvii.) Multaque dura suo tristt cum corde putabant 
Ni signum caelo Cytherea dedisset ab alto. 
(Verg. Aen. viii. 522, 3.) 
(xlviii.) Iam fuerit, neque post umguam revocare licebit. 
(Luer. iii. 915.) 
(xlix.) Troum socia arma secutum 
Obruerent Rutuli telis ; animam tpse dedissem, 
Atque haec pompa domum me, non Pallanta, 
referret. (Verg. Aen. xi. 162-4.) 


(l.} Tentatum domi per dictatorem ut ambo patricti 
consules crearentur rem ad interregnum perduzit. 
(Liv. vii. 22.) 
(li.) Bene matores accubitionem epularum amicorum, 
quia vitae contunctionem haberet, convivium 
nominaverunt. (Cic. de Sen. 15. 45.) 


(lii.) Litteras guas me sibi misisse diceret recitavit homo. 
(Id. Phil. ii. 2. 3.) 
(liii.) Et ni docta comes tenues sine corpore vitas 
Admoneat volitare cava sub imagine formae, 
Irruat, et frustra ferro diverberet umbras. 
(Verg. Aen. vi. 161-3.) 
(liv.) Haud procul inde citae Mettwm in diversa quad- 
rigae 
Distulerant, at tu dictis, Albane, maneres. 
(Ibid. viii. 642.) 
(lv.) Me truncus illapsus cerebro 
Sustulerat, nisi Faunus ictum 
Dextra levasset. (Hor. Od. ii. 17. 27-29.) 
(lvi.) Continui montes, ni dissocientur opaca 
Yalle (Hor. Ep. i. 16, 5.) 
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(Ivii.) Ut ignava animalia, quibus si cibum suggeras, 
iacent torpentque. (Tac. Hist. iii. 36.) 
(Ilviii.) Ut sit magna, tamen certe lenta ira deorum est. 
(Juv. xiii. 100.) 
(lix.) Post st quis vellet te, haud non velles dividi. 
(Plaut. Awl. ii. 4. 7.) 
(lx.) Nihil habebam, quod scriberem ; neque enim novi 
quicquam audieram, et ad omnes tuas epistulas 
rescripseram hodie; erat tamen rumor comitia 
dilatum tri. (Cic. ad Att. ix. 10. 1.) 


(lxi.) Scire tuwm nihil est nisi te scire hoc sciat alter. 
(Pers. i. 27.) 
(1xii.) Valeri genus, unde superbus 
Tarquinius regno pulsus fugit. (Hor. Sat. i. 6. 12.) 
(lxiii.) Nec alia magis Romanum impediebat res, quam 
capita hostium pretia libertatis facta. 
(Liv. xxiv. 15.) 
lxiv.) Haec tibi dictabam post fanum putre Vacunae 
( po p ; 
Excepto quod non simul esses, cetera laetus. 
(Hor. Ep. i. 10. 40, 1.) 
(Ixv.) Lacedaemonti senem sessum receperunt. 
(Cic. Sen. 18.) 
(Ixvi.) Ludum insolentem ludere pertinax. 
(Hor. Od. iii. 29. 51.) 
(Ixvii.) Mediterranea Galliae petit, non quia rectior ad 
Alpes via esset, sed quantum a mart recesstsset, 
minus obvium fore Romanum credens. 
(Liv. xxi. 31.) 
(Ixviii.) Ipsae inter se legiones octava et quinta decima 
ferrum parabant, ni miles nonanus preces et 
minas interiecisset. (Tac. Ann. i. 23.) 
(lxix.) Blandum et auritas jfidibus canoris 
Ducere quercus. (Hor. Od. i, 12. 11, 12.) 


(Ixx.) Latiumque vocart 
Maluit, his quoniam latuisset tutus in oris. 
(Verg. Aen. viii. 322, 3.) 
(Ixxi.) Vincebat auxilio loci paucitas, ni Veiens in 
verticem collis evasisset. (Liv. ii. 50.) 
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(Ixxii.) Maesti (crederes victos) in castra redeunt. 
(Ibid. 43.) 


(Ixxiii.) Putasne illum immortalitatem mereri voluisse, ut 


propter armorum habendorum licentiam metue- 
retur ? (Cie. Phil. i. 34.) 
(Ixxiv.) At non historia cesserim Giraecis, nec opponere 
Thucydidi Sallustium verear. (Quint. x. 1. 101.) 
(Ixxv.) Fuere quos pavor nando etiam capessere fugam 
impulerit, (Liv. xxii. 6.) 
(Ixxvi.) Mon vereor, ne tua virtus opiniont hominum non 
respondeat. (Cic. ad Fam. ii. 5.) 
Ixxvii.) Tarquinius Superbus bellica arte superasset supert- 
g ip ip ip 
ores reges, nist degeneratum in aliis rebus huic 
quoque laudi offecisset. (Liv. i. 53.) 
(Ixxvili.) Dum unum gradum ascendere conatus est, venit in 
periculum. (Cie. pro Mur. 55.) 
(xxix. Novarum (comoediarum) qui spectandi faciunt 
copiam. (Ter. Heaut. 29.) 
(Ixxx.) Pacem Troiano ab rege petendum. 
(Verg. Aen. xi. 230.) 
(Ixxxi.) Mirari magis adeo discrepare inter auctores quam 
quid veri sit discernere queas. (Liv. xxii. 61.) 
(Ixxxii.) Unus ex eis domum abiit quod fallaci reditu in 
castra tureturando se exsolvisset. (Ibid.) 
(Ixxxill.) Poent, ut quibus locus aequior esset, deturbant 
nitentes per ardua hostes. (Id. xxv. 13.) 
(Ixxxiv.) Non contentus agrarits legibus, quae materia semper 
tribunis plebi seditionum fuisset. (Id. vi. 11.) 


INDEX 


N.B.—The references are to sections, 


Ablative Case: meaning of name, 8; general use, 57 ; of separation, 
58; Latin genitives imitated from Greek ablative genitive, 59; 
of origin, 60; of agent, 61; of cause, 62; of comparison, 63; 
with verbs and adjectives of want, etc., 64; with prepositions, 
339. Latin Ablative=Locative: of place where, 75; of time 
when, 77; of time within which, 78; with prepositions, 340. 
Latin Ablative=Instrumental: of means, 81; with wutor, etc., 
81; of association, 82; of cause, 83; of manner, 84; of attendant 
circumstances, 85; of point in which, 86; of measure, 87. 


Absolute Accusative, 36; Genitive, 42; Ablative, 85; Infinitive, 212. 


Accusative Case: meaning of name, 6; general use, 17; main heads, 
18 ; of direct object with verbs not properly transitive, 19; with 
a verb already possessing a direct object, 20; double accusative 
with verbs of teaching, etc, 21; of whole and part, 22; with 
middle and passive verbs, 23; with verbal adjectives and sub- 
stantives, 24; in exclamations, 25; of the end of motion, 26; 
of action as the end of motion, 27 ; of extent, 28 ; of space, 29 ; 
of time, 30; internal, 31; cognate, 31; in a position with the 
sentence, 32; of way or manner, 33; adverbial, 34; limiting 
with substantives (in Latin), 35; absolute, 36; of extension 
with prepositions, 336; of motion to with prepositions, 337 ; 
anticipatory, 346. 

“Av and Ké: meaning of, 264, 265; distinguished, 266 ; dv in Attic 
Greek, 267 ; not used with primary tenses of indicative, or future 
optative, infinitive, and participle, 268; in potential sentences, 
269; doubling of, 270; elliptic use of, 270; in the optative 
with ws and érws, 270; with subjunctive, 271; omitted with 
subjunctive, 271; retained with indefinite optative, 271; in final 
clauses, 272; dv or xév in Homer with independent subjunctive, 
275; «év with subjunctive in apodosis, 281; with optative in 

tasis, 282; unusual in general conditions, 283; and also in 
general relative sentences and similes, 286; d» with infinitive 
only once, 289. 

Anticipatory Cases, 346. 

Aorist Tense, 100; meaning of in oblique moods, 104; aorist par- 
ticiple active with éw, 97; aorist subjunctive in prohibitions, 
118 ; first aorist subjunctive after érws uy and od uy, 162, 
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Apodosis: name explained, 164, 165; irregularly expressed or sup 
pressed, 180-184; combined with a protasis of different form. 
185-191. 


Aposiopesis in conditional sentences, 182. 


Article: noticeable points in use, 295 ; is a pronoun, 296 ; in Homer. 
297-302; substantival, 298; attributive, 299; defining, 300; 
relative, 301; contrasted with Attic use, 302; survivals of older 
use in Attic, 303-305; as pronoun, 304; as relative, 305; idioms 
in Attic, 306; repetition of, 307; with a phrase forming an 
attribute, 308; with a phrase forming a substantive, 309 ; with 
nominative=vocative, 310; with personal pronouns, 311; with 
interrogative pronouns, 312; with nouns in genitive, 313 ; omis- 
sion of with certain nouns, 314; position of, 315; in Latin, 316. 


Aryan Cases, 1, 2. 


Attraction: explained, 317; of genders, 318; of cases, 319-323; of 
relative, 319 ; of antecedent, 320; of neuter adjective to adverbs, 
321; in sentences of comparison, 322; of quisqgue to case of 
suus, 823; of numbers, 324; of moods, 325-327; gerundive 
attraction, 125, 328 ; in personal construction, 329; of persons, 
330. 


Canon Davesianus, 162. 
Cognate Accusative, 31. 


Commands: in imperative and subjunctive, 140; in future indicative, 
141; indirect, 228. 


Concessive Sentences, 146. 


Conditional Sentences: how composed, 164; negatives of, 165; use 
of moods in, 166 ; particles in, 167 ; classification of, 168 ; par- 
ticular and general, 169, 174-176; present and past, 170, 171; 
future, 172, 173 ; irregularities of, 177-192. 


Consecutive Infinitive, 118 ; sentences in Greek and Latin contrasted, 
209; introduced by what relative adjectives and adverbs, 210; 
construction of, 210; expressing conditions of an action, 211; 
absolute infinitive really consecutive, 212. 


Dative Case: meaning of name, 9; general use, 65; of indirect 
object, 66, 67; with local relation, 68 ; of the person indirectly 
affected, 69; of agent, 69; of person judging, 69; of possessor, 
70; of purpose or result, 71, 72; predicative, 71, 73. Greek 
Dative=Locative: of place where, 76; of place to which, 77; 
of time when, 78. Greek Dative=Instrumental : of means, 81 ; 
of price, 81; of association, 82; of cause, 83; of manner, 84; 
of attendant circumstances, 85; of the point in which, 86; of 
measure, 87. 


Dawes’ Canon, 162. 
Delbriiwk’s theory of the subjunctive and optative moods, 109, 
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Deliberative Sentences, 145. 
Description : accusative of, 35. 


Epistolary Imperfect in Latin, 93. 
Explanatory Infinitive, 118. 


Final Sentences: general use, 147 ; meaning of particles used, 148 ; 
with verbs of fearing, 149, 150, 160; in object clauses, 151, 161; 
sequence of moods and tenses, 152; vivid construction, 153; 
examples of, 154-156 ; past purposes, 157; with relative adjec- 
tives and adverbs, 158, 159, 

Future Tense: use, 94; expressing commands, 141; with drws 7, 
142; in object clauses (Greek), 151, 152, 161; in a final sense 
(Greek), 157 ; with relative adjectives and adverbs (Greek), 158 ; 
future participle expressing purpose, 131, 163. 


Future Perfect Tense, 99. 


Genera] Relative Sentences: explained, 196 ; construction of in Greek 
and Latin, 203. 


Generic Relative Sentences: explained, 196; construction of in Greek, 
197 ; in Latin, 198 ; examples, 199-202. 

Genitive Case: meaning of name, 7; general use, 37; possessive, 38; 
partitive, 39; partitive of place, 40; of time, 41; absolute, 42; 
as object to verbs which take accusative, 43 ; with certain verbs, 
44; of material, 45; of definition, 46, 47; with verbs of accusing, 
etc., 48; of price, 49; of purpose, 50; of quality, 51 ; objective, 
52; special use in Latin, 53 ; with verbs of ruling, 55; of speak- 
ing, etc., 56; with prepositions, 333 ; anticipatory, 346. Greek 
genitive=ablative: of separation, 58; of origin, 60; of agent, 61; 
of cause, 62; of comparison, 68; with verbs and adjectives of 
want, etc., 64; with prepositions, 339. 

Gerund and Gerundive: meaning, 103 ; with prepositions, 116 ; after 
nouns, 119; =infinitive of purpose, 120 ; =Greek infinitive with 
article, 122; identified, 124; attraction of, 125; expressing 
obligation, 125, 126; possibility, 127; =present participle 
passive, 127. 

Gnomic Aorist, 100. 

Goodwin’s theory of subjunctive and optative moods, 110; of od pi, 
245, 246. 


Greek Cases, 2. 


Homeric Usages: how to be considered, 273; show origina] use of 
moods, 109, 274; subjunctive in principal sentences, 275; 
optative in same, 276; jussive sentences in Homer, 277 ; final, 
278; conditional, 279-285; relative and temporal, 286; con- 
secutive, 287; Oratio Obliqua, 288-293; recapitulation of 
Homeric and Attic usages, 294. 

Hortatory Commands, 139, 
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Imaginary Second Person in Latin, 350. 


Imperative Mood, 118; in commands, 139 ; in prohibitions, 142 ; in 
concessive sentences, 146 ; in dependent clauses, 349. 


Imperfect Tense, 93. 


Indicative Mood: general use, 106; in past wishes in Greek, 144; 
in present and past apprehensions in Greek, 150; in past 
purposes in Greek, 157. 


Indirect Statement, Question, and Petition, see under Oratio Obliqua. 
Indo-Germanic cases, 1, 2. 


Infinitive Mood: a verbal substantive, 102, 114; tenses of, 103; as 
nominative, 115; as accusative, 116; as dative generally, 117; 
with verbs, 118; with nouns, 119; of purpose, 120; of command 
and wish, 121; with article, 122; consecutive in Greek, 209, 
210 ; with ov, 210; absolute, 212 ; accusative and infinitive, 215; 
historic, 348. 


Instrumental Case: meaning of name, 11; general use, 80; of 
means, 81; of price, 81; of association, 82; of cause, 83; of 
manner, 84; of attendant circumstances, 85; of the point in 
which, 86 ; of measure, 87. 


Internal Accusative, 31. 


Jussive Sentences: use of term, 136; explained, 137; subdivisions 
of, 188; in commands, 139; past commands in Latin, 140; in 
future indicative, 141; in prohibitions, 142; with od mu, 143, 
242; in wishes, 144; in deliberative sentences, 145; in con- 
cessions, 146. © 


Kéy, see under dy, 


Latin Cases, 2. 
Limitative Case, 6. 


Locative Case: meaning of name, 10; general use, 75; of place 
where, 76; of place to which, 77; of time when, 78; of time 
within which (Latin), 79. 


M7: contrasted with od, 232; how far paralleled by né, 232; with 
jussive and final sentences, 233 ; with conditional sentences, 234; 
with relative and temporal sentences, 285; with consecutive 
sentences; 236; with infinitive, 237, 238; with substantives, 
adjectives, and participles, 239; with questions, 240. (See also — 
under ju?) ov.) 

Mz? od : uses of, 247 ; with clauses of apprehension, 248 ; in dependent 
clauses after a negative principal verb, 249, 


Moods: names in Greek and Latin, true nature of infinitive and 
participial moods, 102; indicative, 106; forms of subjunctive and 
optative, 107 ; meaning of names, 108 ; difference between, 109, 
110, 111, 112; imperative, 118; infinitive, 114-122. 
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Né: compared with yu, 282 ; in expressions of wish, etc., 233. 
Nec=né quidem, 257. 
Nedwm, 262. , 


Negatives in Greek and Latin, 230; how considered, 231; contrast 
of od and py, non and né, 232, 233; negatives of conditional 
sentences, 234; negatives of relative and temporal sentences, 
235 ; of consecutive sentences, 236 ; of the infinitive, 237 ; after 
verbs of swearing, etc., 238; jx after verbs of saying, 238; 
negatives of substantives, adjectives, and particles, 239; of 
questions, 240-242; in combination, 2438-249 (see under ui od, 
od 4); doubling of, 250; in Greek, 251; in Latin, 252, 253; 
negative conjunctions in Greek, 254, 255, 256; in Latin, 257; 
idioms of negatives, 258-262; redundant use, 258, 259; ody 
drrws x.7.d., non solum, etc., 260 ; ua} x.7.r. in answer to question, 
261; nedum, 262; prolepsis of, 352. 


Neque, 257. 


Nominative Case: meaning of name, 4; uses in Greek, 18; in Latin, 
14; as vocative, 15; nominative attraction, 216. 


Non modo, 260. 


Object Clauses, 151, 152, 161. 


Optative Mood: tense distinctions in, 104; forms of, 107; name, 108; 
distinguished from subjunctive, 109; Delbriick’s view, 109; 
Goodwin’s, 110; explained, 111; correspondence with Latin 
subjunctive, 112; in jussive sentences, 137; in wishes, 144; in 
deliberative sentences, 145; in final sentences, 147; sequence of, 
152, 155, 156; expressing purpose with relative adjectives and 
adverbs, 159; in apprehensions, 160; in future conditions, 173; 
in past general conditions, 176; in potential use, 178; in in- 
definite relative and temporal sentences, 197, 203, 205; in Oratio 
Obliqua, 218, 219, 221, 228; in indirect question, 227; depending 
on a present tense, 351. (See also under Homeric usages. ) 


Oratio Obliqua: divisions of, 213; indirect statement in Greek and 
Latin, 214; accusative and infinitive construction explained, 215; 
nominative attraction, 216; treatment of principal sentences in, 
217; of dependent clauses, 218; reported reasons, etc., 219; 
verb of saying in subjunctive (Latin), 220; reported conditions, 
221; indicative in, 222; indirect statement with ds or 671, 223; 
primary tense changed to historic, 224; participial construction, 
225; verbs taking it, 226; indirect question, 227; indirect 
petition, 228; with dws, 229. 

0’: with infinitive in consecutive sentences, 210; contrasted with mw, 
232; with non, 232; use with various kinds of sentences, 233- 
242, (See also under Negatives. ) 

Ov wi: construction of, 244; explained, 245; discussion of explana- 
tion, 246. 
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Participles: use of, 129; accusative and genitive absolute, 130; ex- 
pressing purpose, 131; neuter=verbal substantive, 182; aorist 
with éyw, perfect passive with habeo, 97, 184; in conjunction 
with substantive, 133. 


Perfect Tense: in Greek, 96; in Latin, 97; subjunctive in second 
person with né, 142; subjunctive in consecutive sentences (Latin), 
210. 


Philosophic Imperfect Tense, 93. 
Pluperfect Tense in Greek and Latin, 98. 


Potential Indicative and Optative in Greek, Subjunctive in Latin, 
178; expressing iteration, 179; in protasis, 192. 

Prepositions: general use, 231; are adverbs, 332; how used with 
cases, 833; original reference local, 334; classified, 335; with 
accusative of extension, 336; with accusative of motion to, 337; 
with true genitive, 838; with ablative-genitive and ablative, 
339; with locative-dative and locative-ablative, 340; use in prose 
and poetry, 341; special uses (i.) with verbs of motion, 342; 
(ii.) pregnant, 348; (iii.) expressing motion from with verbs of 
rest, 844; general study of, 345. 


Present Tense, 92; expressing permanent characteristic of agent, 347. 
IIpiy : use of, 206. 


Prohibition : expression of in Greek, 118; special rules of in Greek 
and Latin, 142; with ov «7, 148. 


Protasis: name explained, 164, 165; particles introducing, 167 ; 
irregularly expressed or suppressed, 178, 179; suggesting apodosis, 
184; combined with apodosis of different form, 185-192. 


Questions: indirect, 227 ; negative, 240. 


Relative Sentences: classified, 198; definite, 194; indefinite sub- 
divided into generic and general, 196; generic in Greek, 197 ; 
in Latin, 198; examples, 199-202; general in Greek and Latin, 203. 


Subjunctive Mood : tenses of, 108; tense distinctions of, 104; forms 
of, 107 ; name of, 108; Delbriick’s theory of, 109 ; Goodwin’s, 
110; meaning of, 111; tenses in Latin, 112; aorist in prohibi- 
tions (Greek), 113; in jussive sentences, 187; in commands, 139; 
in past commands (Latin), 140; in prohibitions, 142; aorist with 
od «4, 143, 242, foll.; in wishes (Latin), 144; in deliberative 
sentences, 145; in final sentences, 147; in independent appre- — 
hensions, 149 ; sequence of, 152; vivid construction, 158, 156; 
with relative adjectives and adverbs, 159 ; after verb of fearing, 
160; first aorist after drws uj and od wi}, 162; in future condi- 
tions, 172, 173; in general conditions, 176; in potential use 
(Latin), 178; in generic relative sentences, 197, 198; in general 
relative sentences, 203, (See also under Homeric usages.) 


Supines, 123, 128. 
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Temporal sentences, 193 ; definite, 194; indefinite, 204 ; construction 
of, 205 ; rply, 206 ; examples, 207. 

Tenses: distinctions of, 90; names, 91; difference between Greek and 
Latin, 95; primary and historic, 101; in the moods, 103, 104; 
sequence of, 152. (See also under Present, Imperfect, etc.) 

Tmesis, 332. 


Verb: general remarks, 95, foll. 


Verbal Nouns: general remarks, 123; adjectives in -réos and -réov, 
123-126 ; supines, 123-128. 


Verbs of teaching, etc., 21; with partitive genitive, 44; of accusing, 
etc., 48; of ruling, 55; of speaking, ete., with genitive (Greek), 
56; of addressing (Greek), 67; with predicative dative (Latin), 
73; reflexives like wtor, ete., 81; of wishing, etc., with infinitive, 
118; with infinitive of purpose (Greek), 120; of fearing, 149; 
with object clause, 151; expressing possibility, etc., in apodosis, 
191; with participial construction (Greek), 226; of swearing, 
etc., with infinitive and 47, 238. 

Vivid Construction, 153, 156. 


Vocative Case: name, 5; use instead of nominative by attraction, 16. 


Wishes: construction of, 144, 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


“* Notes on Greek and Latin Syntax is intended ‘to assist students 
of syntax by directing their attention to the most important con- 
structions in the Greek and Latin languages, and to indicate the - 
correct method of discussing grammatical difficulties in critical 
sentences.’ In other words, the book is a sort of key to college 
‘critical’ papers, and, as such, is likely to prove very useful to candi- 
dates for scholarships. The book concludes with a good list of 
miscellaneous examples. The price of the book is remarkably low, 
and its get-up is all that can be desired.”—Educational Times. 


‘‘Much good sense is shown in the treatment of the subject. The 
book is intended for the higher forms of schools. And, in catering 
for pupils of this stage, the author has done well in confining himself 
to these two languages. A more detailed comparison with other 
languages assumes greater knowledge than the student possesses, and 
leads only to confusion and superficiality. Principles and rules are 
first given, illustrated only by few and typical examples. The author 
deals with the cases, with the verb, its tenses and moods, the con- 
struction of sentences, the article, certain particles, prepositions, 
Homeric usages, and a few addenda.” —Journal of Education. 


‘*The constructions of the two languages are here compared and 
contrasted in a very convenient fashion. We do not know of any 
volume where the work, so useful to the learner, has been more satis- 
factorily done.” —The Spectator. 


“The main lines of syntax are kept well in view, and where 
authorities differ, the grounds of either opinion are usually stated. 
The learner is assisted to think. The examples are happily chosen 
and clearly printed, and an appendix of further examples is a useful 
feature. The book is remarkably good, and should prove of much 
profit toa sixth-form boy.” —G@uardian. 


‘“The examples are excellently chosen, and the student will find 
them of value.”—<Academy, 


NOTE 


The Schools using this Book include Charterhouse; Tonbridge; the 
Academy and Merchiston Castle School, Edinburgh ; Kelvinside Academy, 
Glasgow ; Presentation Brothers College, Cork. 


Printed by Jarrold & Sons Lid. Norwich 
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